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Gauguin’s Dramatic Arles Themes 


HENRI DORRA 





Fig. 1. Paul Gauguin, Vintage at Arles — Human Miseries, 1888, oil on canvas. Ord- 
rupgaard Museum, Copenhagen (Collection William Hansen). 


Gauguin himself has hinted at the symbolic meaning of 
Vintage at Arles — Human Miseries, executed in the first half 
of November 1888 (Fig. 1) while he was staying with van 
Gogh in Arles. “Do you notice in the Vintage,” he wrote a 
little later to his friend Schuffenecker, “a poor disconsolate 
being? It is not a nature deprived of intelligence, of grace, 
and of all the gifts of nature. It is a woman. Her two hands 
under her chin she thinks of few things, but feels the 
consolation of the earth (nothing but the earth) which the 
sun spreads with its red triangle. And a woman dressed in 
black goes by, looking at her like a sister.” Gauguin added in 
the same letter, “In French, happiness and unhappiness are 
words which express a state; black is the color of 
mourning.” In other words, the figure in black to the left of 
the picture can be taken to signify death; a death that looks 
at the central figure like a sister.? It is the forerunner, 


It can be shown that Gauguin intended the central figure 
in the picture to be thinking, among other things, of death — 
a criminal death at that. A parallel between this figure and 
the Eve Bretonne of 1889 (Fig. 2) has already been drawn.? 
Eve, in this watercolor, has been seduced and abandoned. 
The serpent, having done his misdeed, turns away from her. 
The caption which Gauguin had appended to the picture for 
the Exposition du groupe impressioniste et synthétiste of 
1889, Pas écouter li li menteur (Do not listen to the liar) is 
intended to be the moral of the story. Eve herself seems 
frozen in an attitude of agonized distress—an attitude, one 
may guess, she will retain throughout eternity. Indeed, as 
Wayne Andersen has pointed out, it is derived from that of a 
Peruvian mummy at the Musée de l'homme in Paris, which 
seems to have been frozen by time in a pose suggesting 
unrelieved horror and grief.* It is likely, incidentally, that 





incidentally, of the hooded figure in Mañnao Tupapao-tor The 
Spirit of the Dead Watches) of 1892, and a number of others. 
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Gauguin-Hfirstsaw-the-mummy-in-the-April-15,18824ssue-of 
"Illustration (Fig. 3), possibly at the house of van Gogh, who 
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Fig. 2. Paul Gauguin, Ta'aroa and the seven heavens, 
1892, watercolor and ink on paper, from Ancien culte 
mahorie (p. 14). Musée du Louvre, Paris. 


barbares represents none other than Ta'aroa, the supreme 
Tahitian deity and primeval creator of the universe. Indeed, 
it is close in some respects to two watercolor drawings that 
illustrate Gauguin’s Ancien culte mahorie (Figs. 2 and 3). The 
facial features of the sculpture in Poèmes barbares are similar 
to a face in the style of a Marquesan tiki in the illustration on 
page 14 of Ancien culte mahorie (Fig. 2), as Richard Field has 
suggested.® Huyghe has identified this illustration as “le 
septiéme ciel [of Tāne] et sa bouche ‘par où entrait la 
lumière,” by linking it with a passage of Gauguin’s manu- 
script on page 14.” The present author, however, believes 
that Gauguin's watercolor is intended to be a diagrammatic 
rendering of Ta'aroa and the various heavens that he created, 
rather than just the seventh heaven; the mouth of Táne is 
integrated in the outer circle, which alone can be construed 
as the seventh heaven. The banding of arcs (actually fewer 
than seven) suggests the succession of the heavens which 
pertain to various divinities, while the face at the center is 
that of Ta’aroa, the supreme deity and creator. This interpre- 
tation is fully corroborated by reading in its entirety the 
passage to which Huyghe referred. After presenting the 
etymology of the word “Taaroa,” the passage—which is 
made up of short excerpts from Moerenhout's text—enu- 
merates the god's offspring, pantheistic deities known as the 
superior ‘‘atouas.” 


Etymologie de Taaroa. 

Taa—Loin étendue [sic]-—Roa—Trés. 

Dieux — Espèces de Dieux—Atouas. 

Atouas et Oromatouas. 

Atouas supérieurs — Ils résidaient dans les cieux — 
Hierarchie de pouvoirs. Cieux differents—sept cieux— Terai 
Toué tai, Terai toué roua, etc. . un deux trois et ... Le 
septième était Terai ama ma tané— La bouche de Tané. (La porte 
de l'extrémité par oi entrait la lumière — Tous étaient fils ou 
petits fils de Taaroa — 
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Fig. 3. Paul Gauguin, Ta'aroa creating the universe, 
1892, watercolor and ink on paper, from Ancien culte 
mahorie (p. 10). Musée du Louvre, Paris. 


As for the body of the “idol” in Poèmes barbares, it was 
inspired by the image, vaguely Polynesian in style, on page 
10 of Ancien culte mahorie (Fig. 3), rightly identified by 
Huyghe as Ta'aroa in the process of creating the universe.? A 
seated posture, raised knees, emphasized pectoral muscles, 
a certain wooden (yet strangely animate) sculptural quality, 
and a suggestion of energy radiating from the figure into the 
background (a golden glow in the painting and flying hair 
and random dots in the watercolor) are found in both 
figures. The figure in the painting is turned slightly to the 
side, concealing its presumably erect penis, which is clearly 
shown in the notebook’s illustration. Perhaps Gauguin 
thought such an allusion to the sexual nature of Ta’aroa’s act 
of creation'? would have been too explicit in a painting to be 
exhibited before European audiences. The sculpture is 
shown holding a golden sphere with its right hand,'' in 
keeping with the Chant: “Alors de sa main droite il lance les 
sept cieux pour en former la premiere base, et-la lumière est 
creée [sic].'**? 

The title Gauguin gave the painting refers indirectly to the 








Tahitian Chant of Creation. Gauguin wrote in his 1894 man- 
uscript of Noa noa in connection with the Chant, “Voir 
Poémes barbares (Conte de Lisle) [sic]. The Parnassian 
poet's Poèmes barbares of 1872 and 1878 contains “La Genèse 
polynésienne” which was freely inspired by Moerenhout's 
translation of the Chant, as Huyghe has pointed out.** The 
poem, incidentally, describes Ta'aroa's act of creation of the 
universe in the course of which he throws the seven heavens 
with his right hand, just as does Gauguin's “idol” in the 
painting. Gauguin had probably become familiar with Le- 
conte de Lisle’s book through Charles Morice, who col- 
laborated with Gauguin on Noa noa and who, incidentally, 
also adapted the Chant of Creation in his own contribution 
to the text.'° 

Leconte de Lisle, Morice and Gauguin, when they drew 
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from the drawing on p. 14, which she identifies as Ta'aroa, but she finds 
Field's parallel between the body of the figure in Poémes barbares and the 
crouching figure from the Theater of Dionysos less convincing than the one 
she proposes below. Although the hand holding a ball may well be derived 
tom the gesture of the Greek figure, it refers specifically to a passage in the 
Chant of Creation as will be established below. 

? Huyghe, “Présentation de l'Ancien culte mahorie,” Appendix IH. 

® Gauguin, Ancien culte mahorie, p. 14. 

® Huyghe, "Presentation de l'Ancien culte mahorie,” Appendix Ii. It is not 
unduly surprising that the two figures on pp. 10 and 14 of Ancien cuite 
mahorie, although quite different from one another, both should represent 
Ta'aroa. Gauguin was developing his imagery as he sought to illustrate 
different passages referring to the activities and status of Ta'aroa: the myth 
of his act of creation on p. 10 and his supreme rank in the hierarchy of 
deities on p. 14. 

12 The second part of the Chant of Creation gives the account of Ta'aroa's 
sexual relations with various goddesses which resulted in the birth of gods 
and men. Gauguin copied this passage from Moerenhout's text in Ancien 
culte mahorie, pp. 11-12. 

1 See note 6. 

12 Gauguin, Ancien culte mahorie, p. 10. See quotation in note 4. 

3 P Gauguin, Noa aoa: Voyage à Tahiti, Stockholm, 1947, p. 134. 

3% Huyghe, “Présentation de l'Ancien culte mahorie,” p. 27. Although 
Huyghe noted Noa noa's reference to “La Genèse polynésienne,” he didn't 
connect this reference with Gauguin's painting Poémes barbares. 

Joseph Vianey, incidentally, had already noted that Leconte de Lisle found 
his source in Moerenhout's work. J. Vianey, Les Sources de Leconte de 
Lisie, Montpellier, 1907, pp. 262-67, cited in A. Fairlie, Leconte de Lisle's 
Poems on the Barbarian Races, Cambridge, 1947, p. 183. 

15 Gauguin, Noa noa, pp. 134-35. 

16 Moerenhout, Voyages, vol. i, p. 418. 

Gauguin depicted another angel with wings in la Orana María of 1891 (G. 
Wildenstein, in collaboration with D. Wildenstein and R. Cogniat, Gauguin, 
Paris, 1964, catalog number 428), the title of which is the Tahitian translation 
of Ave Maria (Danielsson, Gauguin, p. 97). As the angel in la Orana Maria 
announces the divine presence of the Tahitian Virgin and Child, much as 
they are evoked in the Christian prayer of the Ave Maria, so does the angel of 


Poemes barbares announce Ta'aroa's divine presence as it is evoked in the 
Tahitian Chant of Creation. 

18 The gesture of the angel's right hand is an adaptation from a number of 
exotic sources: Javanese reliefs of Borobudur and Egyptian wall paintings, 
as pointed out by Bernard Dorival ("Sources of the Art of Gauguin from Java, 
Egypt and Ancient Greece, Burlington Magazine, XCHi, April 1951, pp. 418- 
22), as well as sacred Indian or Javanese dancers seen live or in sculptural 
reliefs at the 1889 Exposition Universelle, as pointed out by Henri Dorra 
("The First Eves in Gauguin's Eden.” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, XLI, March 
1953, pp. 192-93). Gauguin associated the gesture with sacred, mysterious 
rituais, in keeping with its exotic sources. 

'8 Gauguin, Ancien cuite mahorie, p. 10. See quotation in note 4. 

2° Gauguin, Noa noa, p. 129. Although one may question the gender of the 
angel because of her small breasts, Gauguin frequently depicted Tahitian 
women with small breasts, a graceful pose, a cloth around the waist, long 
hair, and feminine facial features. Furthermore, Gauguin depicted only 
women recounting Tahitian legends in his works. Amishai-Maiseis has 
discussed the series of paintings of Tahitian women recounting barbaric 
tales, but has not included Poèmes barbares. Z. Amishai-Maisels, "Gau- 
guin's ‘Philosophical Eve, " Burlington Magazine, CXV, June 1973, pp. 378- 
81. 

2 P, Gauguin, Esprit moderne et le catholicisme, manuscript, St. Louis City 
Art Museum, St. Louis, Missouri, 1897-98, 1902, p. 27. 

22 Gauguin, Esprit moderne, p. 20. 

23 Amishai-Maisels has pointed out that Gauguin repeated this statement on 
Biblical parables almost word for word three times: in the letter to Fontainas 
of 1899 (quoted in this article; see note 24) and twice in Diverses choses of 
ca. 1896-98 (manuscript, Cabinet des Dessins, Musée du Louvre, Paris, on 
p. 4 of the inserted pages between 266 and 267 and on p. 275). One might 
add a fourth time: on p. 50 of Esprit moderne et le catholicisme of 1897-98 
and 1902. Amishai-Maisels, “Gauguin’s Religious Themes,” pp. 211, 415-16, 
24 P, Gauguin, Lettres de Gauguin à sa femme et à ses amis, collected by M. 
Malingue, Paris, 1946, p. 293. 


Mary Lynn Zink ís a doctoral candidate in art history at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara and Assistant Professor at Central Washington 
University, Ellensburg. 





Remarks on the Collections of - 
Rudolf Il: the Kunstkammer as a 
Form of Representatio 


THOMAS DACOSTA KAUFMANN 


A series of recent discoveries calls for the reinterpretation of 
the fabled and long misunderstood collections of the Em- 
peror Rudolf II of Habsburg (reigned 1576-1612). Since Julius 
Von Schlosser’s treatment of the late Renaissance Kunst- und 
Wunderkammer, Rudolfs collections have until recently 
been regarded as a kind of circus sideshow lacking any 
organizing principle or orderly display. Unicorn horns and 
magic stones are said to have been heaped up alongside 
great paintings by Dürer and Brueghel throughout the rooms 
of the imperial castle in Prague. The Emperor is supposed to 
have grown increasingly mad as he spent his days contem- 
plating his strange, secret treasure instead of tending to 
affairs of state.’ 

I would like to sketch in brief outline a different picture, in 
the hope of stimulating further discussion. | believe that we 
can now see Rudolf I's collections not only as a refuge for 
contemplation, but also as an expression of his imperial 
magnificence and a symbol of his claims to power. Informa- 
tion about visits to his Kunstkammer, its disposition and 
display, a contemporary inventory, and the imagery of key 
objects made for it suggests that the imperial collections had 
an orderly arrangement, a symbolism of their own, and a 
role in contemporary diplomacy. Rudolf H's Kunstkammer, 
like much of the art and public ceremony of his reign, was a 
form of representatio, of imperial self-representation. 

First of all Rudolf’s collections were by no means kept 
secret from outsiders. While, like other princely collections 
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of the time, Rudolf's was not normally accessible to com- 
moners—although several saw it—it was regularly used for 
formal diplomatic functions. The Savoyard envoy to the 
imperial court, Carlo Francesco Manfredi di Luserna, reports 
that ambassadors were customarily shown the collections 
before their departure from Prague.? Ambassadors were also 
taken to the Kunstkammer when the Emperor wanted to give 
a sign of his favor in order to make a specific political point. 
For example, when in September, 1601, the Venetian ambas- 
sador Piero Duodo congratulated Rudolf on military suc- 
cesses against the Turks, the Emperor rewarded Duodo with 
a visit to the Kunstkammer.? Dignitaries on state visits to 
Prague were also usually taken to see the Emperor's collec- 
tions. Cardinal Alessandro D’Este, Archduke Maximilian HI, 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights and Regent of the 
Tyrol, the Elector Duke Christian II of Saxony, and Duke 
Maximilian | of Bavaria are known to have seen it. It is 
significant that on Christian Ils visit to Prague in 1607 the 
only private audience he had with the Emperor was spent 
visiting the collections.* Rudolf Il seems to have spoken in 
and through his Kunstkammer. 

Other avid collectors like Christian II or Maximilian of 
Bavaria, with whom Rudolf carried on a lively exchange of 
gifts, would no doubt have understood one of the messages 
of the Emperor's Kunstkammer. This message, as suggested 
in contemporary writing, was that a prince expresses his 
virtus, his worth, in his collections. And so just as Rudolf Il 
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demonstrated ene of the imperial virtues, his magnanimity, 
in the gifts he sent to other courts, he may be said to have 
exhibited his magnificence in his collections.* One percep- 
tive observer who would have been familiar with collections, 
since his own family had a very important one in Italy, 
explicitly recognized this. Cardinal D’Este wrote that on his 








visit to-Prague-Rudolf-took-him-to-see “his-most-recondite 
and valuable things, and particularly his paintings, marvelous 
for their quanti:y and quality. Besides them vases of precious 
stones of various kinds, statues, and clocks ... a treasure 
worthy of him who possesses it (tesoro degno di chi il 
possede).”* Thus it may have been something more than a 
sense of quality alone that drove Rudolf to possess master- 
pieces by Dürer, Brueghel, Raphael, Correggio, and Titian, 
commessi in pretre dure, fine sculpture by Adriaen De Vries 
and Giambologna, and clocks in abundance. He may have 
had something else in mind when he amassed what, in 
comparison with other courts north of the Alps, was the 
biggest and best collection of its time. In an age of princely 
collectors, Rudolf had a Kunstkammer that was worthy of his 
rank as Holy Raman Emperor, as first among European rulers: 
he was first among collectors.’ 

Rudolf's collections consequently received a disposition 
thet emphasized their role as a form of imperial display. 
Rudolf transformed the Prague castle to include special 
housing for his.Kunstkammer, in reality he acted very differ- 
ently from the «raditional portrayal of him as uninterested in 
architecture ard the orderly exhibition of his collections. 
From about 1590 a group of artists and artisans, mainly of 
Italian origin, under the direction of Martino Gambarini and 
Giovanni Marie Filippi, built and decorated rooms for the 
collections in the first and second floors above the stables in 
what is now tha second courtyard of the Prague castle (Fig. 
1). One of the «ooms Rudolf had constructed was the famed 
“Spanish Room” (Spanischer Saal)—a picture gallery. Next 
to it was the sc-called “New Room” (Neuer or Neu Saal), a 
hal! for the display of sculpture, articulated by niches in 
which were placed stucco and bronze statues by the imperial 
sculptor. Adriaen.De.Vries.-Both-the-Spanish.and New-Rooms 
had ceilings with illusionistic paintings by Pauwel and Jan 
Vredeman de Yries. In a series of smaller vaulted rooms in 
the adjoining wing were placed objets d’art, small sculptures, 
jewels, books, and natural objects. Alongside these rooms 
ran a corridor in which paintings were hung; additional 
paintings were to be found in galleries on the second floor 
of this wing.® 

| believe we can now identify a drawing in Munich, 
formerly thought to be a plan for the Antiquarium there, as a 
preliminary design for the New Room in Prague? (Fig. 2). The 
sty e of the figures and decorative details is that of Rudolf’s 
court painter, Eartholomäus Spranger. In comparison with a 
drawing signed by Spranger of slightly later date (Fig. 3), the 
Munich drawing not only reveals the same ductus of line, 
handling of wesh, type and stance of figure, and fleeting 
characterizatior of facial features, with eyes and noses indi- 
cated by open ‘oops, but also treats details like the masca- 
rones and the profile of the socle of the figure in the right- 
hand niche similarly. We know that Spranger was involved 
with decorative projects both in Italy and in palaces in Vienna 
and Prague, where one of his frescoes has been rediscov- 
ered.'° Rudolf was thus using some of his most experienced, 
as well as best, talents to design the space for his collections. 
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Fig. 1. An 18th-century plan of the first floor above ground of the 
Prague castle, showing (A) the Spanish Room, (B) the New Room, 
and (C) the adjoining wing with further rooms for the collections. 
From Kröälova, “Poznámky k rudolfinské architektuře,” Uméni, Vol. 
23, no. 6, 1975, fig. 7. 


The drawing (Fig. 2) shows niches for the display of sculpture 
like those in the New Room, which later engravings also 
represent with rectangular panels similar to those shown 
here. Though the sculpture is not drawn to scale, several 
pieces can be identified with works that were probably in the 
Emperor's collection. For example, the group of Nessus and 
Deianeira resembles bronzes by De Vries and Giambologna 
that probably belonged to Rudolf.'' The copy of the Torso 
Belvedere perched on a socle must also have been in Prague, 
because a contemporary portrait of the court artist Hans von 
Aachen shows it in a similar place, posed on a pediment (Fig. 
4). Spranger's drawing again emphasizes the formal character 
of rooms for Rudolf's collection, and at the same time points 
to parallels with the Italian tribuna, a type of room with 
niches for the display of sculpture exemplified by the Antisala 
of the Marciana Library in Venice.*? 

The disposition of rooms in the palace to house the 
collections further corresponds to the systematic organiza- 
tion and programmatic arrangement revealed in a recently 
published inventory of the Kunstkammer from the years 
1607-11. The inventory deals with objets d'art, small sculp- 
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Fig. 2. Bartholomäus Spranger (here attributed to), design for New Room, 
Munich, Staatliche Graphische Sammlung. 


ture, scientific instruments, books, and naturalia. These are 
just the objects kept in a separate wing of the palace 


adjoining the Spanish Room, and the fact that they are 


cataloged according to type suggests that they may have 
constituted a distinct part of the collection. One may perhaps 
assume that paintings and sculpture had their own invento- 
ries. At any rate the listing of objects in the 1607-11 inventory 
proceeds logically according to material and then according 





Fig. 3. Bartholomäus Spranger. Triumph of Wisdom over Igno- 
rance and Envy, 1604, Karlsruhe, Staatliche Kunsthalle. 















to size. The entire collection is cataloged rationally: it may be 






1565 to the Kunstkammer, Rudolf's collection, like others of 
the time, was a theater of the world.** 

With Rudolf I it is difficult to know, however, how much 
the notion of a Kunstkammer as a theater of the worid is 


metaphor and how much magic. For Quiccheberg’s concep- 
tion is drawn specifically from a book by Giulio Camillo on 
the memory theater, In Camille tem there are not only 
correspondences but also magical links betw e micro- 
cosm and the macrocosm. Man may form a magi 

through which he d, reflecting 1 

cosm of the universe in the microcosm of his mind 

the mediation of the imperial antiquarius Jacopo $ 
Quiccheberg’: eptions were no doubt known in Pra 
and where Quiccheb i 1 Camill i 
organizing principles, 


to memory theater.’® Did the Emperor 
known to have be fascinated with 
occult thinking, also view the objec 


is re iron > 
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ing a self-portrait, which must have served as the source of the image 
illustrated here as Fig. 4. A preparatory drawing for the print by Isaacsz. is in 
the Kunsthalle, Hamburg. inventory no. 22066. For the tribuna type see 
Marilyn Perry, “The Statuario public of the Venetian Republic.” Saggi e 
Memoria di storia dell’arte, vol. 8, 1972, pp. 75-150, which also cites further 
literature on the Antisala; Detlef Heikamp, “Zur Geschichte der Uffizien- 
Tribuna und der Kunstschranke in Florenz und Deutschland." Zeitschrift fur 
Kunstgeschichte, vol. 26, no. 3/4, 1963, pp. 193-268; and Jeffrey M. Muller, 
“Rubens's Museum of Antique Sculpture: An Introduction,” The Art Bulletin, 
vol. 59, no. 4, pp. 571-82. The New Room in Prague is not of course 
specifically patterned on the Pantheon, whose use as a model is discussed 
by Perry and Muller. The model for Prague, as for the Munich Antiquarium, 
may rather have been Giulio Romano's design for the palace in Mantua, 
discussed most recently by Kurt Forster, “Giulio Romano's ‘Museum’ of 
Sculpture in the Palazzo Ducale at Mantua.” lecture delivered at the 66th 
annual meeting of the College Art Association of America in New York, 
January, 1978. Giulio's designs were recorded in drawings made for Jacopo 
Strada, and perhaps owned by his son Ottavio; both Jacopo and Ottavio 
served in the role of imperial antiquarius. 


does not refer to Quiccheberg or Strada, Dame Frances has also suggested 
that Rudolf i's Kunstkammer may have been planned along the lines of a 
memory system, in The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, London. 1972, p. 68. 
Jacopo Strada had also been active in the formation of the Munich collec- 
tions, to which Quiccheberg's k is immediately related; see Bauer, ‘Die 
Kunstkammer Kaiser Rudolfs,” p. xxxvii. 
V For Rudolf and the “occult arts” see Evans, Rudolf H and his World. pp. 
196ff. It is possible that Rudolf's collections may have in turn inspired an 
occult system. Dame Frances Yates h » me that the organiza- 
tion of Giordano Bruno's De im .. compositione (Opera 
Latina Conscripta, Florence, 1889, pp. 87ff.) with its symbolism and comple» 
images was inspired by Rudolf's Kunstkammer, which Bruno may have seen 
while on his visit to Prag 
18 This description is ba: on a report printed in Hans Boesch, "Urkunden 
und Auszüge aus dem Archiv und der Bibliothek des Germanischen Mu- 
seums in Nürnberg,” Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorisc Sammlungen des 
Allerhöchsten Kaiserhauses, vol. 7, 
*8 Schlosser, Die Kunst- und Wunder 
20 Salerno, “Arte, Scienza e collezioni," and Sven Alfons, Giuseppe Arcim- 
i ifr fis atenske 1 31 1957 _151ff. also relate the 





Photography and the Photographic 


Image 


BOB ROGERS 


Three-quarters cf a century ago, the efforts of the Photo- 
Secessionists resulted in photography’s acceptance as a 
serious form fo: artistic expression. Until recently, serious 
phocography has continued to be defined by Photo-Seces- 
sionist aesthetics — prints produced without retouching or 


enabled them to take full advantage of the camera obscura's 
capacity to project, with mathematical reliability and predict- 
ability, images of extraordinary detail. Where Vermeer de- 
pended on his skill in the application of pigment to canvas, 
Stieglitz could rely on the consistency of emulsion and 








purity and predictability is previsualization, made mathemat- 
ically dependable by the mystical zone system of Ansel 
Adams and Minor White. This system reduces the tonal 
range of the black-and-white silver print to ten zones. The 
relation of the actual tones of a given scene to these ten 
zones is variable, depending on the degree of exposure and 
development of the negative. This variability compensates 
for extremes of illumination and makes possible shifts of 
scale. It demands, however, that the selection of what is 
seen and photographed conform to the characteristics ofthe 
“expressive print” (Le., full tonal scale}, essentially reducing 
that kind of photography to a process of selecting images 
suitable for a given printing style. Images or imagery that are 
not appropriate to this type of reproduction must be ex- 
cluded from consideration as vehicles for expression. 

The print is, of course, significant to photography as the 
performance of the imagery, in the same way that a concert 
is important as the performance of a musical score. Like 
music, it can be interpreted differently by various perform- 
ers, i.e., Rauschenberg’s reclamation of disposable imagery 
by transferring newspaper photos onto canvas, or the Library 
of Congress’ mass production of the personal images of 
Farm Security Administration and Civil War photographers, 
or Berenice Abbott's resurrection and interpretation of At- 
get’s work. There is nothing inviolable about a print. It is the 
photographer's opinion of how an image should look. Un- 
fortunately some of the richest modes of photo printmaking 
have been all but eclipsed by the ubiquitous silver print. 
Transparencies, for example, are images that are not per- 
formed in any material sense. There is no print; they are 
projected, and are pure imagery, and like stained glass are 
mysterious and ephemeral, dependent on the presence of 
an illuminating sun, with all attendant mythological implica- 
tions, for viewing. The elusive image characteristic of the 
slide is also characteristic of the cinema, and it is this 
sensation of being a source rather than an object of illumi- 
nation that gives Grand Central Station’s colossal Koda- 
chrome its awesome impact. 
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implicit in its final structure. Since the “substance” of pho- 
tographic images is the phenomenal world, the relationship 
between photographer, tool and material is apparent in the 
resulting imagery. This imagery can be usefully, although not 
rigidly, divided into three basic categories: directorial, im- 
provisational and autophotographic images, These cate- 
gories are not based on relationships to physical laws or 
physiological structures, but rather on the photographer's 
subjective attitudes toward photographic processes and the 
capacity of an image to possess and communicate meaning. 
Directorial images, as A. D. Coleman has termed them, are 
most often associated with “fine art” photography. These 
images are produced in much the same manner as is cinema, 
hence the term directorial. An idea or concept pre-exists in 
the mind of the photographer, and camera, chemistry, and 
objects or events arranged in front of the lens are tools for 
communication. The finished images, whether propaganda 
or personal art, are presented as evidence of the truthfulness 
of that viewpoint. For example, when Paul Strand made Un 
Paese, abook about a small Italian village, he went with the 
author of the text, an Italian screenwriter, into the village 
and had the mayor assemble the townspeople. Strand cast 
the book like a movie, taking the portraits against carefully 
selected “locations.” Weston arranged vegetables or collab- 
orated with models, Duane Michaels designs eclectic scena- 
rios, Ansel Adams searches out Wagnerian landscapes. All 
work directorially. 

Directed images are illustrations of points of view or 
personal philosophy, where the juxtaposition of the imper- 
sonal descriptions of a lens and a subjective viewpoint create 
a comparison that can be termed metaphoric. In the case of 
Weston or Stieglitz, this comparison is explicit, as in the 
former's Nude 1925, where a nude’s back is easily mistaken 
for a pear, or in the latter's reference to a series of cloud 
photographs as Equivalents. In the case of Arbus’ photograph 
of Eddie Carmel or the woman in swan sunglasses it is 
implicit. The portrait of the giant Carmel recalls the feelings 
of bewilderment that parents invariably experience at some 
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Object-Sculpture, Base and 
Assemblage in the Art of Constantin. 


Brancusi* 


EDITH BALAS 


À considerable amount of research has been done in the 
past on the art of Constantin Brancusi. Some of the essential 
elements of his artistic production have, however, not yet 
received enough attention. The purpose of this paper will be 
to bring some of them, specifically the object-sculpture, the 
base and assemblage, into proper focus against the back- 
ground of his work as a whole. 

Object-sculpture, usually associated with Marcel Duchamp 
and Dada, is an object from daily life, a utilitarian object, that 
has been transformed by means of artistic selection into art. 
How did Brancusi come to conceive and complete his object- 
sculptures? 

in 1907 the artist took a more suitable studio at 54 rue du 
Montparnasse. He created his own environment, surround- 
ing himself with self-styled Rumanian peasant furnishings 
which he had made himself, recreating a homelike atmos- 
phere (Figs. 1, 2). Around the same time a crisis apparently 
occurred in the artist’s creative life. He felt that what he had 
previously done in his artistic career was nothing but “beef- 
steak” [carnal imitation], and he was ashamed of himself. He 
felt a strong aversion toward imitating nature, radically broke 
with his academic past, and changed his attitude toward both 
art and life, rethinking the relationship between his environ- 
ment and his artistic production. 

Brancusi often said, “Art is life itself”? and “Art is the 
transfiguration of life’? This age-old attitude that the pro- 
duction of beautiful utilitarian objects was a worthy goal of 
art had been revived in Paris and in many cultural centers of 
Europe in the previous fifty years (1860-1910). It was the 
theoretical basis of Art Nouveau, was present in the Nabis 
school and in the radical views of an artistic circle called 
Abbaye de Créteil, in which Brancusi took part in 1907. In 
these ideas Brancusi must have found the confirmation of 
his own belief that objects can have an ambivalent character, 
both utilitarian and artistic. 

To see how Brancusi came to dissolve the barrier between 
life-objects and art, we can follow the metamorphosis of the 
common objects he made into pedestals and sculptures. For 
example, a pierced wooden cube with rounded corners 

c Replicas of this 
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Fig. 1. Brancusi's studio. Photo courtesy Musée National d'Art Moderne, 
Paris. 






















Fig. 4. C. Brancusi, King of Kings, 1920(?), 118'/s" 
h. Photo courtesy The Solomon R. Guggenheim Mu- 
seum, New York. 


sculpture became one of the most important aspects of 
modern art, and Brancusi should be recognized as one of its 
pioneers. 

Brancusi made his environment sculpture and his sculp- 
ture environment. Every sculpture he created not only had 
an artistic value by itself, but was considered by the artist as 
part of his environment. This is the reason why he did not 
want visitors or buyers to come accidentally, but only on 
certain days or hours when his studio had a favorable light 
through the glass roof. It was so difficult for him to sell any 
piece he made that in one instance he is reported to have 
cried at the sale of a work. Toward the end of his life he 
restricted sales and kept the majority of the works in his 
studio. What is more, he bequeathed the studio as it was 





Fig. 5. C. Brancusi, Sculpture, 1920(?}. Collection 
Musse National d’Art Moderne, I Photo by 
Brancusi. 


formulated by William C. Williams: “His pedestals separate 
him from the whole world, isolating his subject from the 
inessential, keeping it sterile in the Surgical sense, making it 
something to be considered separately.” 

It is known, however, that Brancusi reacted against the 
conventional pedestal with its hieratic function, saying, “The 
pedestal should be part of the sculpture, or otherwise I must 
do completely without it.* Göran Schildt wrote about Bran- 
cusi that “The cemetery taught him not to sculpt bronze and 

marble cadavers, and also taught him to hate pedestals.” 
We are then justified in asking the question: why would 
Brancusi make pedestals during his whole artistic career if he 
hated them? The answer is simple: he was not maki ing 
pedestals. The so-called pedestals were constituent parts of 
































i Fig. 7. C. Brancusi, Stoo/ on Pedestal. 
Fig. 6. C. Brancusi, Stool. Photo by Bran- Collection Musée National d'Art Moderne, 





cusi, courtesy Musée National d'Art Mo- Paris. Photo by Brancusi u. 
derne, Paris. 


Fig. 8. C. Brancusi, Pedestal. Collection Musée 
National d’Art Moderne, Paris. 





Fig. 9. €. Brancusi, Architectural Project, 1918. : . 
bete es ee Fig. 10. C. Brancusi, Exotic Plant, 1920. Photo 
” | courtesy Musée National d'Art Moderne, Paris. 





Fig. 11. C. Brancusi, Bench made of found beams, 1916(?). Collection Musée National d'Art 
Moderne, Paris. Photo by Brancusi. 
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Fig. 12.C. Brancusi, Carved Wooden Seat, 1920, 132 h. 


Collection Mrs. Marcel Duchamp. Photo courtesy The Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 








Fig. 14. C. Brancusi, Vase, 1920. Collection Musée Na- 
tional d'Art Moderne, Paris. 








Fig. 13. C. Brancusi, Carved Wooden Seat, 1920, 15%” h. 
Collection Mrs. Marcel Duchamp. Photo courtesy The Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 





Fig. 15. C. Brancusi, Medailion, 1919, stone. Photo courtesy 
Musée National d'Art Moderne, Paris. 
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Fig. 16. C. Brancusi. Medallion, 1919. wood. Photo cour- 
tesy Musée National d'Art Moderne, Paris. 





nea 
Fig. 18. A sprouting oak tree in Brancusi's studio, 1919(?). Photo courtesy 
Musée National d'Art Moderne, Paris. 





Fig. 17. A shaduck or weight for a well (Rumanian 
weil from Brancusi's native village, Hobitza). Photo 


courtesy Consiliul Culturii, Bucharest. Fig. 19. C. Brancusi. Bench. Collection Musée National d'Art Moderne, Paris. 
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Fig. 20. C. Brancusi, Chair. Collection Musée Na- 
tional d'Art Moderne, Paris. 





Fig. 22. C. Brancusi, Chair. Collection Musée Na- 
tional d’Art Moderne, Paris. 


a table (Fig. 23). Later the design entered in the configuration 
of the bases of Leda (1920, Fig. 27) from the Musée National 
d'Art Moderne, of the Miracle (1936) in the same museum, 
and of the Fish (1930), from the Museum of Modern Art. An 
identical stone table is the major element in the Table of 
Silence (1937, Fig. 28). 

A wooden base was used for the stand of the Fish (1922) 
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Fig. 21. C. Brancusi, Chair. Collection Musée Na- 
tional d’Art Moderne, Paris. 





Fig. 23. C. Brancusi, Chair and millstone table in background. Collection Musée 
National d’Art Moderne, Paris. 


from the Philadelphia Museum of Modern Art, Cock (1935) 
in the Musee National d’Art Moderne, and Golden Bird 
(1919), in the same museum. The same design is a compo- 
nent part of Chimera (1918), and as independent sculpture it 
exists in several versions of the Endless Column, including 
the major one from Tirgu Jiu (1937). 

Another indication that the base was as important for the 
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Brancusi explained to the late Petru Comarnescu, “the theory parts with e > che combination 
5 : ing point of the of the form cha the the conception 
from the floor or behind it. The combination t for him a 


totally 
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Fig. 31. Sample of the notes sent by the artist along with the shipment for 
the Brummer Gallery exhibition of 1933-34, New York. Archives of the Musée 
National d’Art Moderne, Paris. 


sculptures and bases further points to the fact that they were 
conceived as assemblage. 

For example, Adam and Eve were made at separate times, 
1917 and 1921 respectively. They were exhibited on separate 
stands, but later they were assembled by the artist and now 
exist as a single piece, Adam and Eve. Architectural Project 
(1918, Fig. 9) had the opposite fate; it was disassembled and 
its parts were used as utilitarian pieces, such as a little 
footstool. 
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Two previously exhibited separate sculptures such as Soc- 
rates and the Cup (Fig. 26) were assembled only temporarily, 
photographed, and again dismantled. Assemblages shown in 
the early photos of Brancusi’s studio are unknown today; 
they have been dispersed, to be used either as parts of other 
assemblages or as furniture in the artist’s studio. 

For Brancusi, a work of art contains no idea that can be 
separated from nature itself. Brancusi did not consider him- 
self an abstract sculptor. The reason behind this must be, as 
Athena Tacha Spear said, “qu’une expérience vécue se cache 
derrière chacune de ses ceuvres.”!* The configurations he 
created were closely knit to his past heritage of form. 
Brancusi thus filled a great role in the history of art by 
bringing together the two main and seemingly contradictory 
tendencies existing in modern art before 1914: the new 
approach to life and art, and the gravitation toward a new 
configuration —abstract art. While his own intention was 
non-abstract, by recreating the forms of folk art in a new 
context and environment he became one of the first and 
most inventive abstract sculptors. The methods he was using 
were those of the avant-garde. Brancusi reacted in his own 
way to the new creative process, bringing vernacular ele- 
ments into the context of Western art. W 


* lonel Jianou, Constantin Brancusi, New York, 1963, p. 62. 

? Pete Pandrea, Portrete si Controverse, Bucharest, 1945, |, p. 159. 

3 The Medallions were considered unknown sculptures until this author 
found the 1933-34 shipment papers written by Brancusi in which the artist 
described them. By comparing the described articles with the numbers in 
the catalog the Medallions could be identified. 

* Albert E. Elsen, Origins of Modern Sculpture: Pioneers and Premises , New 
York, 1974, p. 56. 

5 William C. Williams, “Brancusi,” Arts, XXX, November 1955, p. 21. 

* Göran Schildt, “Colloqui con Brancusi,” La Biennale di Venetia, VII, July- 
September 1958, p. 24. 

7 Ibid. 

e Constantin Brancusi-John Quinn Correspondence, Public Library Archives, 
New York. 

* Petru Comarnescu's posthumous notes, courtesy B. Brezianu. 

1° The following examples are illustrated in Balas, “The Sculpture of Bran- 
cusi in the Light of his Rumanian Heritage,” Art Journal, XXXV, no. 2, Winter 
1975-76, pp. 94-104. 

‘ Roger Shattuck, in his inspiring book The Banquet Years: the Origin of the 
Avant-Garde in France 1885 to World War |, explains this technique in Satie, 
Rousseau, Apollinaire and Jarry's work, New York, 1968. 

12 Athena T. Spear, “L'Éleméntaire et la répétition: Brancusi,” Revue de 
l'art, no. 12, 1971, p. 40. 


Edith Balas is adjunct associate professor in art history at Carnegie-Mellon 
University. 
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Sculpture, Iron and the Forge* 


ALAIN KIRILI 


The use of the forge in my work is by no means a sudden 
development, but rather the result of investigations begun in 
1972 with my first sculptures. The pieces shown recently in 
New York derive from a reaction against the academicism 
and repetitiveness generated by the reductivist approach in 
sculpture. 

Among the effects of reductiveness, | would single out the 
division of artistic theory and practice which produces, on 
the one hand, an essentially formal or irrational process and, 
on the other, a totally conceptual process, cancelling out all 
invalvement of the artist in the making of the work. 


art: the study of what we call “decorative arts” has led me to 
reconsider the artist's relation to metal, fire and water. 

| remain, however, very wary about the mythology of 
metal, that collective and poetic heritage of Homo Faber. My 
sculpture articulates the history of a subject, consciously and 
unconsciously, and introduces itinto the history of sculptural 
form. 

The bodies of my sculptures are made of irregular lines 
and squares (sheets of metal or cubes weighing more than 50 
pounds each). Metal, by its threadlike quality, can draw 
empty volumes in space, on a wall, or on the ground, This 














Workshop Kunstschmiede Zelinger, Austria: the red-hot metal and a detail of a metal power hammer: three people hold and hammer the metal. Forge Infeld, 


Austria, 1976: a foot-operated power hammer. 


used to create illusionistic and academic effects: sculptures 
developing concave/convex spaces as in cubist painting, or 
sculptures using heterogeneous elements as in collages, or 
scu ptures made up of squares, cubes, circles or triangles as 
in Constructivist painting, etc. ... All these illusionistic ef- 
fects have plunged sculpture into its worst nightmare: for 
sculpture, the imitation of painting is suicide. 

Quite opposed to the concept of the “readymade,” my 
sculptures are based on a play between the knowledge of 
how to distribute space and how to transform materials. 

We court trouble if we do no more than demonstrate what 
a material becomes after one or the other operation, for it 
will produce an art that is didactic and/or concerned with 
materials only. The artist would then be merely establishing 
a repertoire of effects. My sculptures offer a complexity 
which pitches itself against any reductivist system. They 
embody multiple transformations, generated by their 
maker's affective (sexual and unconscious) powers as well as 
by his awareness of the history of sculpture. 

Some of my sculptures rise up; others lean against the 
wal’, thus becoming oblique. | have a particular interest in 
the argument between Van Doesburg and Mondrian about 
the horizontal versus the perpendicular. Criticizing the static 
effects of Neoplasticism, Van Doesburg introduced oblique 
distributions into the space of his paintings. The pictorial 
conflict between these two artists has contributed to my own 
use of oblique elements in creating movement in my sculp- 
tures. Otherwise, arranged in parallels and perpendicular to 
the wall or floor, they would have created a static space. The 
interaction of a full square (a metal plaque) with the empty 
square of a frame creates a sculpture that, by its transpar- 
ency, takes the wall and the floor into account. Thus the wall 
and the floor no longer serve merely as supports, or as a 
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concealed base for the work. 

David Smith brought about a break from the classical 
conception of sculpture. Reacting against the unitary, mon- 
olithic conception held by Gargallo, Gonzalez and Picasso, 
he developed relationships of opposition (and not comple- 
mentary relationships) between lateral/frontal, surface/line, 
etc. In this way he no longer produced works of a naturalistic 
or anthropomorphic order. 

In my work the surfaces and the lines, regular and irregu- 
lar, set up a dialectic tension between the welded elements 
and those that are simply joined. 

Few sculptors have produced hammered surfaces other 
than those of the repoussé variety. Hammering metal poses 
problems of drawing and coloration. It is important not to 
imitate the modelling of sculpture in bronze. In my work the 
surfaces are matte and have no reflective property at all. 
Blackness turns in on itself and facilitates the reading of the 
hammer-marks. 

That is the quality of metal; it presents the sculpture 
directly, in the state in which the artist left it, without forcing 
it to pass through the interpretative process of casting. Some 
of my work consists of small masses of distorted metal and 
curved lines placed against the wall. These lines, metal rods 
already formed in the factory, are propped up by clumps of 
forged metal. The industrial aspect of the lines accentuates 
and amplifies the worked-over quality of the forged metal 
bars on the ground. The contrast between the industrially 
made and the forged by hand establishes a relationship of 
opposites which emphasizes the dialectical quality of my 
sculpture. W 


Alain Kirili is a sculptor who has contributed articles to Artforum and 
ARTSmagazine. 
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news 


college museum news 





Even though jet flying time has diminished, 
Sir Freddy Laker has made it possible to take 
advantage of travel opportunities, and blue 
jeans with U.S. university T-shirts have be- 
come standard international garb, the differ- 
ences between our museums and European 
ones become increasingly evident the deeper 
one delves. Having visited at least 50 mu- 
seurns across the Atlantic since April, inelud- 
ing everything from superb and vast collec- 
tions in Paris and Vienna to open-air folk 
museums like Stockholm's Skansen and spe- 
cialized collections of Toulouse-Lautrec at 
Albi, Jugendstil at Hamburg, or modernism 
at Stuttgart and Otterloo, I was left with a 
reinforced appreciation of the role played in 
the American art scene by university and 
college museums. Even granting a sort of 
official scholarship that exists on both sides 
of the ocean, there is more quirkiness, eccen- 
tricity or--at its best provocative scholar- 
ship displayed today in American museums. 
The European system, which creates an early 
professional separation between university 
scholars and museum workers, between pri- 
vate patronage (when it still exists) and pub- 
lic accessibility, and which requires a unified 
administrative and financial structure, 
leaves its mark in the all-too-evident shoe- 
string financing of just the sort of exhibitions 











from “more than seventy museums and gal- 
leries” from Buffalo to Palm Beach and as far 
west as Cleveland, the calendar is titled Sea- 
sons in Art. Aware as we are ofthe somewhat 
erratic flow of information toward our own 
quarterly exhibition checklist, we suggest 
that those readers wishing to learn of major 
shows in advance check into the Academy’s 
effort. It should be available at participating 
museums at a cost of $4.00, although we have 
not yet had a chance to examine a copy. 


Monumental Projects: For a variety of rea- 
sons— increased corporate and government 
patronage, public interest, and, most impor- 
tant, artists’ aesthetic and social concerns — 
monumental public art is being planned and 


produced in such quantity that few cities or 


campuses are today without at least one re- 
cent commission. An exhibition celebrating 
this fact is currently (through Sept. 10) in- 
stalled at the University of Michigan Art 
Museum, although it originated at the Akron 
Art Institute and was organized by that mu- 
seum’s director, Robert Doty. Titled Project: 
New Urban Monuments, the exhibition in- 
cludes models and studies by 11 artists, 
among them Mark Di Suvero, Michael Hall, 
Alexander Liberman, Tony Smith, and Ken- 
neth Snelson. Although drastically reduced 





art and patron of American artists, Mr. Neu- 
berger has-also-contributed-valuable-services:— 
President of the American Federation of 
Arts, 1958-67; trustee of the Whitney Mu- 
seum, 1961-69; trustee of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art since 1968; and generous do- 
nor who established the museum at SU.N.Y., 
to enumerate only the most obvious. Al- 
though the museum at Purchase was founded 
with the donation of a large portion of the 
Neuberger collection, a selection of which is 
always on view at the museum, the current 
show also contains other major works. Se- 
lected by Dorothy Miller, former senior 
curator of The Museum of Modern Art, and 
organized by Robert Luck, former curator of 
the Finch College Art Museum, the show 
comprises 41 works ranging from watercolors 
by Demuth and Marin to oils by Avery, 
Bruce, Dove, Pippin and Porter, touching 
sculpture along the way. The show (Sept. 
24-Nov. 26) is accompanied by an illustrated 
catalog. 


Art and Anthropology: The major fall show 
at U.C.L.A.s Wight Art Gallery (Oct. 10- 
Nov. 26) is an exhibition organized by Chris- 
topher B. Donnan, director of the Museum of 
Cultural History at U.C.L.A. Titled Moche 
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onial documents 
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unless the Russian shipment of works con- 


tains sudden substitutions or deletions 
has happened in other recent | : 
exhibition will include some 149 works bor- 1 Bart P: 
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Installation view of Concepts of Self in African Art, organized by the University of Florida, 


Gainesville, and traveling through the South. 


the Memorial Art Gallery of the University 
of Rochester (at the University of Iowa 
through Oct. 15). This exhibition, which con- 
tains all types of art from wallpaper designs 
and doodles through drawings, watercolors, 
prints and major oil paintings, is a remark- 
able testament to a collectors passion 
(Charles Rand Penney) for a particular 
American painter. Perhaps the most amazing 
thing about this collection is that, although 
Penney became interested in Burchfield only 
in 1961, a scant six years before the artist’s 
death, the collection covers the entire span of 
the artists career, from youthful sketches 
from nature and regionalism right into the 
’605. The show is accompanied during its two- 
year travel period by an illustrated catalog 
containing an essay by Bruce W. Chambers, 
assistant director for curatorial services at 
the Memorial Gallery. 


Hung Hsien: The Spencer Museum of the 
University of Kansas is featuring, after its 
show of reverse glass painting, works by 
Hung Hsien (Nov. 5-Dec. 17). Born in 
Yangchou and educated in Taiwan, Ms. 
Hsien has lived in Evanston, Illinois since 
1958. Synthesizing traditional Chinese brush- 
work and modern Western expression, her 
work is presented at the Spencer in a retro- 
spective exhibition covering a 25-year period 
of development. A catalog accompanies the 
show. 


exhibition checklist 


ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY, Fritz Eichenberg: 
Fifty Years of Wood Engraving, Charles 
Shaw Montage, and Contemporary Ameri- 
can Collage, all three shows through Oct. 
15. 
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BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, ROSE MUSEUM, Selec- 
tions from the permanent collection of con- 
temporary art, Sept.-Oct., followed by 
Younger Boston Artists. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE MUSEUM, Treasures of 
Early Irish Art and Lewis Hine Photo- 
graphs, both through Sept. 24; Photographs 
by James Judkis, Sept. 22-Nov. 26; Monti- 
celli: His Contemporaries, His Influence, 
from Oct. 27; Fibre Ten and Bernice Gold- 
man: Paper Images, from Nov. 30; and 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Orin Raphael, 
from Dec. 7. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, JOHNSON MUSEUM, Cor- 
nell faculty show, Sept.; William Baziotes 
Retrospective, Oct. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Images of Sound, 
through Oct. 8; Jasper Johns Prints 1970- 
77, through Oct. 15. 

GEORGIA MUSEUM OF ART, Sculptures by Pol 
Bury, Sept. 17-Oct. 19; Collages by Jiri 
Kolar and Paintings by George Grosz, Oct. 
29-Dec. 3. 

HOFSTRA UNIVERSITY, LOWE GALLERY, Annual 
Faculty Exhibition, Sept. 20-Oct. 18; 
W.P.A. Painters on Long Island: The Mu- 
rals, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, GREY ART GALLERY, 
Decorative Designs of Frank Lloyd Wright 
(previously at the Renwick Gallery) and 
supplementary show of Wright’s influence 
on other designers, Sept. 26-Oct. 28. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, MUSEUM OF 
ART, Leisure Time and ULAE Prints, 
through Oct. 22; Art for Your Collection 
XV, Nov. 9-19; Daum: One Hundred Years 
of Glass and Crystal, Dec. 7-Jan. 14; Pen- 
dleton Collection in Miniature, Dec. 7-Jan. 
7; Eskimo Art (Houston donation), Dec. 7- 
Jan. 21. 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY, The Color 
Revolution: Color Lithography in France 
1890-1900, Sept. 10-Oct. 29. 

SAN FRANCISCO ART INSTITUTE, Works by Rich- 


ard Irwin, Magdelan Pierrakos, Kirk Le 
Clair, and Elliot Shannonhouse, through 
Sept. 17. 

SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE ART GALLERY, Art- 
ists’ Books, Sept. 20-Oct. 20; Alice Adams 
installation (artist-in-residence), Oct. 25- 
Dec. 23. 

S.U.N.Y. PURCHASE, NEUBERGER MUSEUM, Red 
Grooms: The Discount Store, through Sept. 
25; Walter Chappel (Photography), through 
Nov. 15; In Celebration: Selections from the 
Private Collection of Marie and Roy R. 
Neuberger, From Self Portrait to Autobiog- 
raphy and Paros Dream Book: Laurence 
Bach/Robert Goolrick, three shows from 
Sept. 24-Nov. 26; Mary Cassatt: the 1891 
Set of Ten Color Prints, Oct. 20--Nov. 30; 
Tony Ray Jones (Photography), Nov. 21- 
Jan. 15; Auguste Rodin: The Burghers of 
Calais, Abe Ajay: Selections 1964-1978, 
Frida Kahlo: Paintings and Selection *77 
(student exhibition), four shows Dec. 3- 
mid-Jan. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, 
Moche Art of Peru: Pre-Columbian Sym- 
bolic Communication, Oct. 10-Nov. 26. 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, BENTON MU- 
SEUM, Faculty Exhibition and The Mola 
and Madison Avenue: A View of Accultur- 
ation, Sept. 6-Oct. 8; The Graphic Work of 
Martin Lewis and Photographs by George 
E. Tingley, Oct. 14-Nov. 19; Brooke Alex- 
ander: A Decade of Print Publishing, Amer- 
ican Images: Documentary Photographs by 
the Farm Security Administration and 
World War I Posters, three shows from Nov. 
27-Dec. 22. 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA MUSEUM OF ART, Charles 
Burchfield: The Charles Rand Penney Col- 
lection, Sept. 8-Oct. 15; De Humani Cor- 
poris Fabrica: Selections from the John 
Martin Rare Book Room of the Health Sci- 
ences Library, Sept. 22-Oct. 29; Stage De- 
signs and the Russian Avant-Garde, Oct. 
22-Nov. 26; Charles Olson's Gloucester: 
Photographs by Lynn Swigart, Nov. 3-Dec. 
10; and Accessions, 1977-1978, from Dec. 1. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, SPENCER MUSEUM, The 
Ward Collection: Reverse Paintings on 
Glass, Oct. 8-Nov. 5; Classic Survivals and 
Revivals, Oct. 8-Dec. 3; Paintings by Hung 
Hsien, Nov. 5-Dec. 17; Collector's Choice, 
Nov. 19-Dec. 23; Topographic Photography, 
Dec. 9-Feb. 4. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MU- 
SEUM OF ART, Whistler: the Later Years, 
through Oct. 8; The Graphic Works of Lud- 
wig Meidner: Drawings and Prints from the 
D. Thomas Bergen Collection, Oct. 20-Nov. 
19; Zenga and Nanga: Paintings by Japa- 
nese Monks and Scholars, Nov. 26-Jan. 8. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, The Art of Impe- 
rial Russia: 1800-1850, Oct. 7-Dec. 6. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, ACKLAND ART 
CENTER, Arthur Strauss and the German 
Expressionists, Sept. 17-Oct. 15; Faculty 
Art Exhibition, Oct. 8-Nov. 12; Graphic 
Works of Max Klinger (cire. by the L.E.F.), 
Nov. 19-Dec. 10; Recent Acquisitions, Dec. 
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Bedu mask, male. University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 


NEW GUINEA, eight spears. Arizona State 
Iniversity, gift of the Gallery Store. 


far east 


CHINA, vase, yellow-glazed ceramic with 
dragons, 18th ce., Ch’ing dynasty. Cornell 
University, Johnson Museum, gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Stein. 

INDIA (style of Khajuraho), Rearing Sardula, 
sandstone, llth e. Williams College Mu- 
seum. 

wee, The Abduction of Rukmini at the 
Temple of Devi, embroidery, 19th e. Wil- 
liams College Museum. 


works before 1800 


COYPEL, ANTOINE, The Finding of Moses, oil 
on canvas, 447/8 x 572”, before 1699. Ober- 
lin College, Allen Memorial Art Museum. 

DELLA ROBBIA, ANDRE {workshop of), Ma- 
donna and Child*, glazed terra cotta, 30 x 
19" (in frame), ca. 1495. University of Kan- 
sas, Spencer Museum, gift of the Samuel 
H. Kress Foundation in honor of Mary M. 
Davis. 

ITALIAN, Rearing Horse*, bronze, 84a” h., 
early 16th c. Notre Dame Art Gallery, gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. James W. Alsdorf. 

——, Reliquary bust of Ste. Angelique’, 
polychrome copper repoussé, 181/4” h., 15th 
c. Notre Dame Art Gallery, gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. James W. Alsdorf. 
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Workshop of Andrea Della Robbia, Madonna 
and Child. University of Kansas, Spencer Mu- 
seum. 





Italian, Rearing Horse. University of Notre Dame 
Art Gallery. 


Reliquary bust of Ste. Angelique. University of 
Notre Dame Art Gallery. 








Willem van Mieris, Bathsheba. University of Notre 
Dame Art Gallery. 





Antonio Pereda, Saint Joseph with the 
Christ Child. Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. Meadows Museum. 


VAN MIERIS, WILLEM, Bathsheba*, oil on 
panel, 141/2 x 121/2", 1708. Notre Dame Art 
Gallery, gift of Dr. and Mrs. Norval Green. 

PEREDA, ANTONIO, Saint Joseph with the 
Christ Child*, oil on canvas, 8235/4 x 
41/4", 1655. Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Meadows Museum. 

VELAZQUEZ, DIEGO, Portrait of Queen Mar- 
iana*, oil on canvas, 18 x 17”, ca. 1656. 
Southern Methodist University, Meadows 
Museum. 
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HARDIE, €. MARTIN, The Little Cow Herd, oil 
on canvas, 44 x 35.7 cm., 1885. University 
of New Mexico Art Museum. 

HIGGINS, EUGENE, Anita, Taos, New Mexico, 
oil on canvas, 34.5 x 21.6 cm., ca. 1920. 
University of New Mexico Art Museum, 
gift of Bernard A. Osher. 

HOPPER, EDWARD, Artist Seated at Easel*, oil 


Connecticut, Benton Museum. 
LEADER, BENJAMIN WILLIAMS, Worcester Ca- 


thedral, oil on canvas, late 19th e. Univer- 


Art. 





Diago Velazquez, Portrait of Queen Mariana. 
Scuthern Methodist University, Meadows Mu- 
seum. 


painting since 1800 


BANNARD, DARBY, 3athers #1, acrylic on can- 
vas. Williams College Museum, gift of Mr. 
amc Mrs. Stephen D. Paine. 

BAZWITES, WILLIAM, The Web, Cornell Univer- 
si:y, Johnson Museum. 

BENTON, THOMAS HART, The Artists Show, 
Washington Square, oil on canvas. Cornell 
University, Johnson Museum. 

BLACKWELL, TOM, Takashimaya*, oil on can- 
vas, 68 x 96", 3974. University of Wiscon- 
sin. Elvehjem “rt Museum, aided by NEA 
funds. 

COTTINGHAM, ROBERT, Kurtz, oil on canvas, 
TE" sq., 1977. Wniversity of Virginia Art 
Museum. 

DAU GHERTY, JAMES HENRY, Pioneer Familv*, 
oi on canvas, #) x 41”. University of Vir- 
gina Art Museum. 





Edward Hopper, Artist Seated at Easel. Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Benton Museum. 





Tom Blackwell, Takashimaya. University of Wisconsin, Elvehjem Art Museum. 


FALL 1978 


on canvas, 18 x 10”, ca. 1903. University of 


sity of Wisconsin, Elvehjem Museum of 


James Henry Daugherty, Pionser Family. University of Virginia Art 
Museum (photo: Edwin S. Roseberry). 


MEXICAN, Holy Trinity, oil on tin, 31.5 x 23 
em., late 19th c. Arizona State University, 
gift of Martin Singer. 

PARIS, HAROLD, 22nd Day (from "The 26 Days 
of Jim Little’), collage, 44 x 33 em., 1977. 
Arizona State University. 

SLOAN, JUNIUS R., Hudson River Quting, oil 
on canvas, 25.3 x 20.3 cm., 1855. University 
of New Mexico Art Museum. 

STARK, LARRY, Thousand Islands Bridge, 
photo-silksereen on canvas. University of 
Wisconsin, Elvehjem Art Museum, aided 
by NEA funds. 

STERNE, MAURICE, Morning*, oil on canvas, 
383/4 x 315/8”. University of Virginia Art 
Museum. 





Maurice Sterne. Morning. University of Virginia Art 
Museum (photo: Edwin S. Roseberry). 
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sculpture since 1800 


CK, ALICE, On the Eve 





DEVERIA, EUGENE F. M. J., Portrait of Alexan- 
drine*, black and red chalk, 139/18 x 107%". 
Netre Dame Art Gallery. 

FERBER, HERBERT, Drawing for Sculpture, 
wetercolor. Williams College Museum, gift 
of Sam Hunter. 

GRANET, FRANCOIS MARIUS, Interior of a Clois- 
ter, watercolor, 6 x 45/16". Notre Dame Art 
Gallery. 

HUET, PAUL, Trees and Rocks, watercolor, 
8% x 11%/ı6”. Notre Dame Art Gallery. 


prints 


ALBERS, JOSEF, Midnight and Noon, eight 
lithegraphs. Williams College, gift of Jim 
Dine. 

BARCLAY, ERNST, Crippled Beggars, woodcut, 
1919. Notre Dame Art Gallery. 

BOYS, THOMAS SHOTTER, Ancien Hotel de la 
Tremouille, lithograph. Notre Dame Art 
Gallery. 

COCHIN, CHARLES-NICOLAS (after drawings 
by) a set of 293 portrait etchings, 18th e. 
Arizona State University, gift of the Gal- 
lery Store. 

DUSAFT, CORNELIUS, The Village Fair, etch- 
ing. 1685. Williams College Museum. 

HAYTER, WILLIAM STANLEY, Medusa, etching 
and aquatint, 1958. Notre Dame Art Gal- 
lery. 

LASAMSKI, MAURICIO, The Artist Approaching 
Miadle Age, intaglio. Arizona State Uni- 
versity, gift of Dr. and Mrs. Malcolm F. 
Doríman. 

MARSE, REGINALD, Merry-Go-Round, etching, 
1936. One of a gift of 350 Marsh prints to 
the University of Connecticut, Benton Mu- 
seum 

MULLER, JAN, Adoration of the Magi*, engrav- 

ing, 1598. University of Connecticut, Ben- 

ton Museum. 

NICHOLSON, WILLIAM, Portrait of Whistler, 














1907. University of New Mexico Art Mu- 
seum, gift of Julius Rolshoven Memorial 
Fund and the Tamarind Institute. 


photographs 


ARBUS, DIANE, Triplets in the Bedroom, 1983. 
Notre Dame Art Gallery. 

BRASSAI, Dans Un Bal Musette, rue de Lappe. 
Notre Dame Art Gallery. 

HINE, LEWIS, Doffer Boys. Notre Dame Art 
Gallery. 

STIEGLITZ, ALFRED, The Steerage, 1907 (pho- 
togravure from 291, 1915). St. Lawrence 
University Art Collection. 

WESTON, EDWARD, Peppers, 1929. Notre Dame 
Art Gallery. 


information 
SERES SAS 


The Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery of the 
University of Nebraska, assisted by a grant 
from the NEA, will present an exhibition and 
catalog of the works of Preston Dickinson 
(1891-1930) next year. Information on the 
location of his paintings and drawings and 
documentary material concerning the artist 
are sought by: Ruth H. Cloudman, guest 
curator, 56 Carthage Road, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
10583. 

e.s.r. 


All college museum news and faculty notes 
should be sent to: Eugenia 5. Robbins, R.F.D. 
#2 (Peth Road}, Randolph, Vermont 05060. 





Jan Muller, Adoration of the Magi, engraving. University of Con- 


necticut, Benton Museum, 


other museum news and 


comments 


Letter from Paris 


Cezanne: The Late Work, the great exhibition 
at The Museum of Modern Art last winter, is 
here at the Grand Palais. I was eager to see 
how they installed it, and not entirely to my 
surprise, the paintings look better than at 
MOMA. Rackstraw Downes, one ofthe artists 
writing for the symposium on the New York 
exhibition published in Art in America 
(Mar.-Apr. 1978), chided museums for trying 
“to hang books on walls.” “Display,” he wrote, 
“is a feeling for the life of the pictures; it does 
not use them or control their life; it releases 
it and its form is the exhibition.” I like that 
statement and share his opinion. He added, 
“Pictures on exhibition should be chosen and 
hung so they are free to be themselves. . .. 
They should not tire . . . and they should not 
make a point. Twenty-four mountains in a 
row las at the New York exhibition] did 
both.” 

Although in an exhibition like this you 
have to hang many similar subjects together, 
at the Grand Palais it was neither tiresome 
nor point-making. Almost no educational gal- 
lery and no textbook installation. They had 
more space to use—two floors-and higher 
ceilings. The walls were painted an off- white 
with muslin screens overhead. Some people, 
including my companion, found the general 
tone dingy. For me, the muted light made the 
great Cézannes glow like jewels. A dozen 
paintings of the Montagne Ste Victoire (not 
twenty-four) in the round gallery were a 
delight and a challenge to study the richness 
of the variations upon a theme. Much the 
same could be said about the Chateau noir 
paintings. When we were there, it was as 
crowded as at New York. Groups and confer- 
enciers everywhere. Each visitor seemed to be 
telling every other visitor his opinions and 
reactions, accompanied by shrieks. 

At the Louvre we saw the Donation Pi- 
casso, paintings from his private collection. 
Although we know of Picasso's almost obses- 
sive attraction to certain old master paintings 
(El Greco, Velazquez, Cranach, Rembrandt, 
Delacroix, Courbet) from his many “interpre- 
tations,” it was quite a surprise to see the 
range of his collecting: Renoir, Degas, Corot, 
Cézanne, School of Le Nain, Vuillard, Douan- 
ier Rousseau, Matisse, Braque, Derain, Miró, 
Modigliani, Balthus. Memorable are the Re- 
noir Nude, Rousseau Portrait of a Woman, 
Braque Cubist Still Life, Matisse Still Life 
and especially the Cézanne Chateau noir, 
worthy of being in the Late Cézanne show. 
Thoughts arising from this exhibition make 
Picasso seem closer to Cézanne and Renoir 
than to Mondrian and Kandinsky. 
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Michelangelo's two Slaves are finally on 
view again, definitively installed in a low, 
vaulted gallery in the basement of the Pavil- 
lon de Flore (extreme west end of the Louvre). 
They stand alone in the center of the room. 
Tremendously moving. Around the walls are 
drawings of standing male nudes, blown up 
to lifesize. In the alcoves at one side are 
drawings, diagrams and photographs recon- 
structing the Julius H tomb. 

In an adjoining gallery, the Italian 13th- 
century sculptural group Deposition from the 
Cross, of polychromed wood, forms the center- 
piece of a didactic exhibition consisting of 
photographs of earlier representations of the 
subject, art-historical texts, detailed photo- 
graphic enlargements and full-scale radio- 
graphs. 

Both the Michelangelo Slaves and the Dep- 
osition from the Cross are educational shows, 
but isolated. To put long texts on labels in the 
regular galleries, says my companion, is like 
printing the cooking directions alongside 
each dish listed on the menu. 


exhibitions 
ASE AA A 


Past and Present: A Century and a Half of a 
National Collection, the major summer exhi- 


bition at the National Collection of Fine 
Arts, Washington, D.C., used 200 works of 
art to show the history of the NCFA from the 
founding of the Smithsonian Institution to 
the present. A book on the history of the 
NCFA is in preparation. 

Also at NCFA were Contemporary Art from 
Alaska, paintings, watercolors, prints, draw- 
ings and sculpture organized by the NCFA 
with special assistance from the Alaskan 
State Council for the Arts (illustrated cata- 
log) and Recent Acquisitions: Prints and 
Drawings, approximately 55 works acquired 
in the last three years, selected by Janet 
Flint, curator of prints and drawings. 

At the Renwick Gallery, Ronald Pearson: 
Silver and Gold, 42 pieces of jewelry — neck 
bands, rings, earrings, bracelets and bead 
necklaces—as well as other metal objects, 
some with jewels. 

At the Smithsonian's National Museum of 
Natural History, Western Civilization: Origins 
and Traditions opened in July for permanent 
exhibition. This large historical show consists 
of some 2,000 works of art and artifacts. 


The National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
mounted a large summer exhibition of paint- 
ing and sculpture by artists all but forgotten 
during the first half of the 20th century. 
Called The Other Nineteenth Century: Paint- 





An 1856 illustration depicting the model room in the United States 
Patent Office, now in the Lincoln Gallery, National Collection of 
Fine Arts. In the exhibition Past and Present at NCFA. 
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ing end Sculpture from the Collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph M. Tanenbaum, the show 
featured work by Gerome, Bouguereau, Meis- 
sonier, Ribot, Tissot, Boldini, Alma, Tadema, 
Leighton, Bonvin, Carriere, Fantin-Latour, 
and Albert Moore, and was organized by 
Louise d’Argencourt, assistant curator of Bu- 
ropean art, and Douglas Druick, curator of 
prints, The 208-page catalog, 105 ills., con- 
tains essays by several scholars. 





Photographie Crossroads —the Photo League, 
another summer exhibition at Ottawa, was 
organized by Ann Tucker, curator of photo- 
graphs, Museum of Fine Arts, Houston and 
coordinated by James Burcoman, curator of 
photographs, National Gallery. Daily life in 
New York City was-documented in 250 works 
by 68 photographers. 


Ámong the summer print and photography 
shows from around the country were Carol 
Summer's Woodeuts, 1951-1976, at the Phil- 
lips Collection, Washington, D.C., organized 
by Gene Baro, formerly curator, Corcoran Art 
Gallery; Mirrors end Windows: American 
Photography since 1960 at The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, approximately 200 
prints attempting a critical overview of the 
last two decades: Photographs of Moholy- 
Nagy, at the Baltimore Museum of Art, from 
the collection of William Larsen, organized 
by the Galleries of Claremont College and 
circulated by E.D.O. Comprehensive Exhibi- 
tion Services, Santa Monica: and Photographs 
by Jerry N. Uelsmann, Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, showing work of the past five years. 


Ancient Persia: The Art of an Empire at the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, this summer 
was assembled by Denise Schandt-Besserat of 
the Center for Middie Eastern Studies at the 
University of Texas at Austin. More than 100 
objects are included, all from the 6th-4th 
centuries B.C. 





The Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
recent y opened The Nasii M. Heeramaneck 
Collection of Ancient Art of the Asian Steppes 
and Highlands, augmented by gifts from Mrs. 
Heeramaneck and integrated with works al- 
ready in the Museum. The collection of 
bronze, silver, ceramic and stone objects from 
the vast area stretehing from the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Iranian plateau to 
Siberia and Mongolía is said to be without 











176-page catalog is by Pignatti, with all 
works illustrated. This exhibition will be 
shown only at Los Angeles. 

Also at Les Angeles, Seven Artists in Is- 
rael, 1948-1978 (to Nov. 12), is being pre- 
sented on the occasion of the 30th anniversary 
of the State of Israel, with works by three 
generations of Israeli artists: Ari Aroch 
(1908-1974), Joseph Zaritsky (b. 1891), Anna- 
ticho (b. 1894), Moshe Kulpferman (b. 1926), 
Joshua Neustein (b. 1940), Pinchas Copen 
Gan tb. 1942) and Nahum Tevet ib. 19461. 


Maurice Tuchman, senior museum curator of 


modern art, organized the show and wrote 
the 80-page illustrated catalog, with the as- 
sistance of Stephanie Barron, associate cura- 
tor of modern art. 


At Asia House, New York, a rare collection of 
vintage prints, Imperial China: Photographs 
1846-1912 (to Aug. 20) recorded events dur- 
ing a period of turmoil and change in China. 
Chosen by Clark Worswick, a specialist in 
the history of early photography, the exhibi- 
tion will travel to the Field Museum, Chi- 
cago: Yale University Art Gallery: Museum 
of Fine Arts, Houston; and the Denver Art 
Museum. The illustrated catalog contains a 
foreword by Harrison Salisbury and essay by 
Jonathan Spence, profe 
tory at Yale University. 





or of Chinese his- 





At the Metropolitan Museum, New York, the 
Temple of Dendur opens this fall. The small 
Egyptian temple (41 x 21 x 21% was removed 
from the banks of the Nile and given to the 
United States by the United Arab Republic in 
recognition of the American contribution to- 
ward saving the group of monuments in the 
area to be flooded by the Aswan High Dam. 
At the same time, the Museum opened the 
second group of galleries in the reinstallation 
of its Egyptian collection, the late 18th 
(Amarna) through 29th dynasties, including 
material from the time of Akhenaten and 
Tutankhamun. The first 13 galleries were 
opened in October 1976. 


Also from Egypt, Fayum Mummy Portraits, a 
summer show at the Bowers Museum, Santa 
Ana, California, displayed rare and fragile 
painted heads (encaustic) dating from A.D. 
30 to 392. Most of the pieces borrowed had to 
be hand-carried in sealed cases. Organized by 
Reilly P. Rhodes, director, the exhibition was 
accompanied by a darse color poster showins 





previous installments were American Art 
1920-1945 and Thirty Years of American Art, 
1945-1975. Other Whitney shows include 
20th Century Drawings: Five Years of Acqui- 
sitions (July 28-Oct. 1), followed by Abstract 
Expressionism: The Formative Years (Oct. 3- 
Dec. 3). 


At the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
New York, the Alberto Burri Retrospective 
organized by the Frederick S. Wight Art 
Gallery, U.C.L.A., showed during the sum- 
mer, with 60 paintings, collages and reliefs. 
The catalog essay was by Gerald Nordland, 
former gallery director, U.C.L.A. and now 
director of Milwaukee Art Center. A Mark 
Rothko Retrospective, the first comprehensive 
exhibition of Rothko's work, is the major fall 
show (Oct. 27-Jan. 14}. The 200 paintings and 
drawings were selected by Diane Waldman, 
curator of exhibitions, who has written a 
major historical and critical essay for the 
catalog. The Rothko show will travel to the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Houston; Walker Art 
Center, Minneapolis; and the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. 





The Museum of Modern Art, New York, will 
celebrate its 50th anniversary with Matisse in 
the Collection (Oct. 27-Jan. 8). MOMA has 
the largest holdings of Matisse's work in the 
Western Hemisphere; about 140 works will be 
shown. John Elderfield, curator of the depart- 
ment of painting and sculpture, organized the 
exhibition and is author of the catalog; addi- 
tional essays are by William Lieberman and 
Riva Castleman. 





Edvard Munch: Symbols and Images, at the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
(Nov. 11-Feb. 19) will be the most compre- 
hensive Munch exhibition ever held in this 
country. Many of the works to be shown have 
never before been permitted to leave Norway, 
where over 90 percent of Munch's work re- 
mains today. The inaugural show of the first 
season in the Gallery's new special exhibition 
galleries, it will include sections on paintings 
and on prints, and will have an extensive 
catalog with essays by Norwegian and Amer- 
ican scholars. 


The H. C. Westermann Retrospective at the 
Des Moines Art Center (Nov. 13-Dec. 25) 
originated at thg Whitney Museum of Amer- 
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and Carl Morris, are represented in North- 
west Traditions at the Seattle Art Museum. 
Charles Cowles, curator of modern art, and 
Sarah Clark, associate curator, organized the 
show; the catalog features a major essay by 
Martha Kingsbury, University of Washing- 
ton. 


Richard Estes’ Photo-Realist paintings of 
storefronts, telephone booths, buses and 


street scenes are well known. In Richard’ 


Estes: The Urban Landscape at the Toledo 
Museum of Art (to Oct. 22), 23 paintings trace 
his development since 1966. John Arthur, 
gallery director at Boston University, is guest 
curator. The show originated at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, and from Toledo will 
travel to the Nelson Gallery-Atkins Museum, 
Kansas City (Nov. 9-Dec. 31) and the Hirsh- 
horn Museum and Sculpture Garden, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Jan. 25-April, 1979). 


The Art of Tibet, the first showing of a collec- 
tion of Buddhist religious art in the everyday 
lives of nobles, peasants and nomads, drawn 
from the Newark Museum’s important collec- 
tion of Tibetan art, is currently at the Cinein- 
nati Art Museum (Nov. 9-Dec. 10). It is being 
circulated by the American Federation of 
Arts. 


A Walt Kuhn Retrospective, a summer show 
at the Amon Carter Museum, Fort Worth, 
comprises 100 paintings covering his entire 
career and was organized by Carol Clark, 
curator of painting. 


Carl Andre: Sculpture 1959-1977, at the Al- 
bright-Knox Gallery, Buffalo, during the 
summer, was organized by Laguna Gloria Art 
Museum, Austin, Texas, with a catalog essay 
by David Bourdon. It travels to The Art 
Institute of Chicago (opening in December), 
the La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art, 
the University Art Museum, Berkeley, the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Musée d'art 
contemporain, Montreal, and the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, Boston. 


Representations of Ámerica, 75 paintings from 
John Sloan to the present, is traveling in the 
Soviet Union after its opening in Moscow. 
The exhibition was organized jointly by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art with Henry 
Geldzahler (who until recently was the Mu- 
seum's curator of 20th-century art) and the 
Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco with 
Thomas Garver (who until recently was their 
curator of exhibitions). Both museums 
showed Russian and Soviet Painting last 
year. “While the Russians requested an exhi- 
bition of representational, not abstract art,” 
commented Garver, “Henry Geldzahler and I 
felt that it would be more important to do a 
figurative exhibition that used themes and 
forms that were representative of America, 
rather than attempting a show of paintings 
that was a postcard view of America.” 
Garver, now director of the Newport Harbor 


Art Museum, took the exhibition from the 
Hermitage Museum in Leningrad to Minsk. 


The Greek government plans to sponsor a 


two sons; it is not clear which child is in the 
present painting. Rubens frequently por- 
trayed his pretty blonde wife. In 1898 Jakob 
Burckhardt, referring to the Wrightsman 





major exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, to be held in 1979. It 
will include about 150 objects from 3rd millen- 
nium B.C. to the birth of Christ, drawn from 
the National Archaeological Museum, Ath- 
ens, and other museums in Greece, supple- 
mented by works from the Metropolitan's 
collection and other American museums, and 
will be coordinated by the Ministry of Culture 
and Science of the Republic of Greece with 
Dietrich von Bothmer, Chairman of the Met- 
ropolitan's Greek and Roman Department. 


acquisitions 
A A RN 


The great Rubens Self-Portrait with Helena 
Fourment and their Child, purchased last 
spring by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wrightsman, 
is being exhibited on loan at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. One can hardly disagree with 
director Philippe de Montebello's statement 
in announcing the loan: “This magnificent 
canvas will add immeasurably to the Mu- 
seum's galleries of Flemish paintings.” (And, 
we might add, to the artistic treasures of the 
nation.) A few years after the death of Isa- 
bella Brant, Rubens' first wife, he married 
the sixteen-year-old Helena Fourment. She 
bore him four children, two daughters and 


e 


Rubens, wrote, “Its generally recognized — 


that the family groups... reach perfection 
in [this] picture.” It was in the collection of 
the Duke of Marlboro until 1884, when it was 
sold to Baron Alphonse de Rothschild. 


At the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C., seven monumental works have been 
commissioned for the new East Building. A 
Henry Moore bronze, Knife Edge Mirror Two 
Piece, 17'2” high, is to be located at the 
entrance; a very large, unnamed Calder mo- 
bile will hang in the central courtyard. Miro's 
tapestry Femme will hang on the courtyard's 
south wall, and Motherwell's Reconciliation 
Elegy, acrylic on canvas, 10 x 31’, on the 
upper level west wall. Anthony Caro's Na- 
tional Gallery Ledge Piece, welded steel, 14 x 
20 x 8’, is planned for the ledge over the 
Study Center entrance. The other works are 
an untitled sculpture by Rosati, 10 x 20’, and 
an Arp tapestry entitled Variation sur Au- 
bette, taken from a mural in Strasbourg 
painted in the '20s, which Arp had talked 
about making into a tapestry. Woven at Au- 
busson, it measures 10 x 20’. The Henry 
Moore piece is a gift ofthe Morris and Gwen- 
dolyn Cafritz Foundation; the six others are 
gifts ofthe Collectors’ Committee. 


A fine Dutch marine, Ships in a Stormy Sea 
by Willem van de Velde the Younger (1633- 





Peter Paul Rubens, Se/f-Portrait with Helena Fourment and Their 


Child, ca. 1635, on loan to the Metropolitan Museum of Art from 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wrightsman. 
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1707), has been purchased in London by the 
Toledo Museum of Art. The Duke of Bridge- 
water acquired the painting in 1794, and until 
recently it was in the possession of his descen- 
dants, the Earls of Eilesmere. In 1801 the 
Duke challenged Turner to paint a matching 
canvas. Turner met the challenge and the 
Duke announced that the resulting canvas 
was a masterpiece of equal quality. 

Toledo has also acquired a Portrait of 
Frank O’Hara by the late Fairfield Porter, 
who, according to Roger Mandle, Toledo's 
director, “masterfully captured O'Hara's in- 
tense personality and charged the painting 
with a sense of his subject's 








restless energy.” 


Isis, a monumental sculpture by Mark di 
Suvero, commissioned by the Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel on its 50th anniversary 
as a gift to the American people, has been 
installed on the plaza of the Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum and Seulpture Garden. Fabricated in di 
Suvero's outdoor studio in northern Califor- 
nia, /sis, one of his largest works, had to be 
dismantled for shipping across the country by 
truck before assembling in situ. 


Lippizaner, a large outdoor seulpture by Tony 
Smith, has been acquired by the New Orleans 
Museum of Art and installed near the main 
entrance to the Museum. The welded sculp- 
ture was fabricated at Industrial Welding in 
New Jersey under the artists supervision. 
The work was designed in 1976; Smith first 
prepared a small maquette using a series of 
tetrahedron and octahedron modules. He says 
that the title was inspired by the white stal- 
lions of the Spanish Riding School in Vienna; 
the work is painted white. 


A pair of magnificent silver bowls, known as 
the Kingston Tureens (14%/2” h. x 181, x 15" 
w.) designed by Juste-Aurele Meissonnier 
(1695-1750), the celebrated goldsmith and de- 
signer to the court of Louis XV, were pur- 
chased at auction in Switzerland last Novem- 
ber, one going to the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, the other to the Stiftung Thyssen-Bor- 
nemisza, The latter is on extended Joan to 








Barbara Hepworth, Four Square Walk Through, 
the Norton Simon Museum, Pasadena. 


handsome new installation. The Norton Si- 
mon bronzes are claimed to be unique casts 
from Degas’ original wax models and are 
slightly larger than all the subsequent seri- 
alized casts. Another recent acquisition at 
Pasadena is a Barbara Hepworth bronze, 
Four Square Walk Through. 


The High Museum of Art, Atlanta, with the 
aid of a matching grant from the National 
Endowment for the Arts, has made the fol- 
lowing purchases: Robert Bechtle, Agua Cal- 
iente Nova, 1975, oil on canvas; Carl Andre, 
Fifth Copper Corner, 1976, 15 copper plates; 
Dan Flavin, Untitled, 1969, pink and green 
fluorescent light; Charles White, Birming- 
ham Totem, 1964, ink and charcoal on paper; 
and Robert Swain, Untitled (No. 5), 1975, 
acrylic on canvas. 


The Art Institute of Chicago has acquired an 








1966, bronze, 14' h., a recent acquisition of 


Museum of Art, the first salaried full-time 
president in the history of the Museum. The 
Board of Trustees then elected acting director 
Philippe de Montebello as director. He suc- 
ceeds Thomas Hoving, who retired last year. 
Douglas Dillon, formerly president and now 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, com- 
mented, "I believe the Macomber/Montebello 
team will be enormously effective in guiding 
the Museum in the years to come.” 

Other comments on the Macomber appoint- 
ment were varied. Joseph Noble, president of 
the American Association of Museums and 
director of the Museum of the City of New 
York, said, “It is highly regrettable that the 
chief executive officer of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has neither a museum back- 
ground nor any experience with a cultural 
organization.” Speaking more cautiously, as 
might be expected of a public official, Lee 
Kimche, director of the New Institute of Mu- 
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Some ofthe most beautiful sights, and sites, in the world are described 
here in books as exceptional as the buildings they celebrate. 
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Housing Alhambra at Work 
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long study by an ad hoc committee chaired by 
Alan Shestack, director of the Yale Univer- 
sity Art Gallery. The committee reported, 
“Directors must become knowledgeable in a 
great many subjects that are not taught in 
graduate programs in art history, such as 


Vandalism: There have been two separate 
slashings of paintings at the Van Gogh Mu- 
seum, Amsterdam. La Berceuse was damaged 
in April, and a few weeks later the Self 
Portrait with Gray Hat. At the National Gal- 
lery, London, Poussins Adoration of the 





budget preparation and accounting, tax and 
labor laws, insurance, security, and person- 
nel management.” The report also empha- 
sized the crucial role of the business manager 
or administrator, “to whom the director may 
delegate budgeting responsibility, as he may 
delegate responsibility for art historical judg- 
ments to curators.” (Moral of this story: let us 
not put the cart before the horse.) 

At the same meeting, the Association 
adopted a resolution urging the U.S. Con- 
gress and various federal agencies that sup- 
port the arts (National Endowment for the 
Arts, National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, National Museum Act and Institute for 
Museum Services) to: (1) include art museum 
professionals in government policy develop- 
ment and planning when it affects museum 
services; (2) maintain existing programs sup- 
porting museum activities and develop addi- 
tional services; (3) avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cation of goals and functions; and (4) publish 
clear statements and guidelines. 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, currently 
in the process of raising a large fund ($19.5 
million) mostly for renovation and enlarge- 
ment, has received a pledge of $1.45 million 
from the Government of Japan for the reno- 
vation, including installation of climate con- 
trol equipment, of the galleries of Japanese 
art. The Museum’s Asiatic department, one 
of the best, was begun in 1889 and was greatly 
enhanced under the noted Japanese scholars 
Okakura Kakuzo (1862-1913) and Kojiro 
Tomita (1889-1976). Jan Fontein, the Mu- 
seum's director, has been curator of the de- 
partment since the retirement of Tomita. 

Currently on exhibit in Tokyo is Humanis- 
tic Figures in Fine Arts, a special traveling 
exhibition containing 81 works from the Mu- 
seum's collections. 


The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, has an- 
nounced a $7.5 million capital development 
program for across-the-board financing, in- 
cluding renovation and climate control. 


The Aye Simon Reading Room at the Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York, 
was inaugurated in June, made possible by a 
grant of $500,000 from the Esther G. Simon 
Charitable Trust. Located off the second level 
of the spiral ramp, the room was designed by 


Golden Catf 
brandt's Night Watch, damaged with knife 
cuts a few years ago but now restored (an 
excellent Dutch film shows its restoration), is 
protected by a large glass case which does not 
seem to mar its visibility, but at the Louvre, 
the Mona Lisa, in a glass box, can only be 
seen through films of refleetion on the glass. 
At the Städelisches Institut, Frankfort, two 
paintings were damaged by a paste that 
caused the oil to run, making restoration 
extremely difficult. In Florence, a group of 
paintings, including a Rubens, was recently 
stolen, but all have been recovered. 


Eskimos: The Newark Museum, which last 
year organized Survival: Life and Art of the 
Alaskan Eskimo (currently circulating to 
other museums), has received a grant to re- 
search and make a film showing the effects of 
recent changes upon the traditional culture of 
the Eskimos. The Museum is gathering old 
film footage, hoping to preserve on film a way 
of life that has already disappeared. They are 
looking particularly for original footage 
taken in the Yukon-Kuskokwim area of west- 
ern Alaska. 


The Denver Art Museum has received an 
important loan of paintings and sculpture 


























as slashed; also nr April: Rem 


from the J. Paul Getty Museum, Malibu, 
with masterpieces by Rembrandt, Lotto, Van 
der Weyden and Magnasco, as well as a series 
of Greek and Roman antiquities. 


The Government of French Polynesia has. 
issued a new air mail postage stamp com- 
memorating the 75th anniversary of the 
death of Paul Gauguin. The stamp reproduces 
his painting Tahitian Woman and Boy, in the 
collection of the Norton Simon, Inc. Founda- 
tion, which was painted in 1899 during Gau- 
guin's last stay in Tahiti. 


Films: Masters of Modern Sculpture, a new 
three-part series tracing the evolution of 
sculpture from Rodin to the present, was 
premiered at the Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden. Michael Blackwood is pro- 
ducer and director. The three parts are (1) 
Pioneers: Rodin, Degas, Picasso, Matisse, 
Brancusi, narrated by George Segal; (2) Be- 
yond Cubism: Gabo, Pevsner, Giacometti, 
Duchamp, Arp, Ernst, Calder, Moore, Caro, 
Noguchi, and Gilbert and George, narrated 
by George Rickey: and (3) New World: David 
Smith, Nevelson, Oldenburg, Segal, di Su- 
vero, Kienholz, Serra, Smithson, and Christo, 
narrated by Mary Miss. 

Blackwood has made many films on con- 
temporary art including the documentaries 


the 60s. Mis film on Andy Warhol was re- 
cently screened at the Newport Harbor Art 
Museum. 





“SCULPTURE BY ISAAC WITKIN is an 
outstanding art film.” - Film News 


“An excellent film and one of the best cine- 
matic portraits | have ever seen.” - Gila 
Gevirtz, Dept. of Public Ed., Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

“Gives a good sense of the creative process. 
Very good.” - EFLA Evaluation 


Best Documentary - Hemisfilm ‘77. 

Francis Scott Key Award - Baltimore Inter- 
national Film Festival. 

Bronze Award - International Film Festi- 

A FILM PORTRAIT... val of New York. 

Certificate of Recognition - Columbus Film 
Festival. 

National Art Education Association 
Convention - Feature screening. 


16MM * COLOR + 22 MINUTES 
SALE $350 +» RENTAL $50 


CINETUDES FILMS 


BOX 173 

CANAL STREET STATION 

NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 10013 
212 - 966 - 4600 











CUSTOM-MADE 
VISUAL TEXTBOOKS 
FOR ART HISTORY COURSES 


FOR STUDENT USE, instructors may select from 7,250 basic art history 
subjects any number or sequence of illustrations--either to parallel 
lectures or supplement readings. University Prints in one day will 
assemble without charge the 5%x8-inch fully captioned pages, custom- 
bind at 50€ per volume, and ship directly or to the bookstore. Cost 
per page is 32%¿ black and white, 76 color. The scholarly collection 
includes arts and architecture, Western and Non-Western, prehistoric 
to contemporary. For a Complete Catalogue, 280-pages, 1977, $2.00, 
for listings of inexpensive Visual Surveys for Library Reference, or 
for samples and information, write directly to: 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


21 EAST STREET, WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01890 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 


Harper & Row 


WHAT IS ART HISTORY? 





An Introduction to Its Meaning and Forms 
by George Michell 


“An excellent introduction... À profusion of 
photes and architectural drawings enrich Mich- 
els exceptionally informed and lucid text." — 
Publissers Weekly. 192 pages; 111 photographs 
and arawings; bibliography; index. Cloth: $25. 


MODERN ART AND THE OBJECT 
A Century of Changing Attitudes 
_ by Eben H. Johnson 


The complex changing relationship between art 
and the object starting with late nineteenth- 
century painting as in Cézanne and culminating 
with conceptual art. “An exceptionally stimulat- 
ing introduction to amy process of study of 
modern art. —Studio International. 240 pages; 
109 idustrations; notes. Paper: $7.95; Cloth: 
$20.00 


ART CULTURE 
Essays on the Post-Modern 
by Douglas Davis 


“Should be required reading for any student 
of cortemporary art and culture. The book is 
cleark enough written for mature high school 
audiences and challenging enough concep- 
tually for professionals in the fields of art, 
criticisn, and culture. .a boon to college 
courses surveying 20th century art." — 


Choice 160 pages: 15 illustrations; notes; 
index. Paper: $5.95: Cloth: $10.00. 
SCULPTURE 

Processes and Principles 

by Rudolf Wittkower 


“In a chronological framework Wittkower con- 
centra.es selectively (irom the archiac period in 
Greec2 to the 1960's in America) on sculptors’ 
techniques and working methods... marvelous 
lucidit; and tum of phrase . . . an important and 
unusual book on the history of sculpture.” — 
Library Journal. 288 pages; 184 illustrations; 
bibliocraphy; index. Paper: $8.95; Cloth: 
$16.58. 


AMERICA AS ART 
by Joshua C. Taylor 


“Eight sections present in pictures and examine 
in esseys different groups of images of America 
and Americans, such as its symbols, landscape 
and buildings, and its native, country, and city 
peoples. Taylor's book is not so much a histori- 
cal survey of American painting and prints as it 
is a pictorial survey of American history and 
ideas. Highly recommended. —Choice. “Pro- 
fusely illustrated and utterly fascinating.” ——Art 
‚Journas pages; 349 illustrations: 
index. Paper: $9.95 


The Painters and Sculptors of the Fifties 
by Irving Sandler 


The second generation of the New York School 
has not been dealt with adequately in a historical 
context. Sandler describes the distinctive new 
artistic tendencies of the second generation and 
shows how their art evolved from the first 
generation and what it passed on to the third. A 
sequel to the authors highly praised The 
Triumph of American Painting: A History of 
Abstract Expressionism. 366 pages; 225 illus- 
trations in black and white and 8 pages in 
full color; notes; bibliography; index. Cloth: 
$29.95. 


LANDSCAPE INTO ART 
by Kenneth Clark 


A revised edition of one of Kenneth Clark's 
most acclaimed works. "It covers a field ranging 
from medieval miniatures to the present 
day... An enthralling book whose value has 
not been sufficiently exploited by those who 
care and write about painting." Francis Haskell. 
The N.Y. Review of Books. 256 pages; 132 illus- 
trations; index. Paper: $8.95; Cloth: $17.50. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
BRUCE GOFF 


by Jeffrey Cook 


One of the most provocative architects of the 
twentieth century. this fully illustrated book 
makes an important contribution to the ap- 
praisal of Goffs work and achievement. His 
work expresses a wide scope ranging from the 
religious center at the University of Oklahoma 
to the famous ‘dream house’ at Aurora, Illinois. 
Goff's decorative. architectural ornamentation is 
also described. 144 pages: 120 illustrations; 
4 pages in color; bibliography: index. Cloth: 
$20.00. 


DUTCH PAINTING IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


by Madlyn Millner Kahr 


This conside, reliable survery by the author of 
Velázquez covers the major artists of the period 


by Mark Roskill 


“Art history's methods and techniques... chap- 
ters illustrate the various methods of solving 
individualized yet well-known problems that 
have occurred in art history over the past half 
century... liberally illustrated with 127 perti- 
nent black-and-white photographs of 
quality... Readably written in an exciting style, 
it is certainly useful. —Choice. 192 pages; 127 
illustrations: bibliography; index. Paper. $6.95; 
Cloth: $15.00. 


GIOTTO AND FLORENTINE 
PAINTING, 1280-375 


by Bruce Cole 


“A most useful introduction to Giotto's work. 
The book is designed for teaching. and anyone 
who troubles to go through it will have learned 
a great deal about the development of Floren- 
tine trecento painting. He will also have learned 
a greater deal about the technique of style 
analysis. A weil conceived, highly distinguished 
book.” —John Pope-Hennessy, Apollo. 209 pages; 
69 illustrations; notes; bibliography; index. 
Paper: $5.95; Cloth: $14.00. 


BAROQUE 
by John Rupert Martin 


“This book has no rival as a nonchronological 
introduction to one of the great periods of 
European art." --Choice. ‘‘Martin’s perceptive 
delineation of the essential characteristics of the 
Baroque results in a convincing conceptual 
scheme for an understanding of the style... 
There does not, | believe, exist a better introduc- 
tion to the Baroque.” —Library Joumal, 367 
pages; 226 illustrations; notes ; bibliography; 
index. Paper: $9.95; Cloth: $25.00. 


JIM DINE PRINTS 1970-1977 


“An extremely handsome book with over 200 
illustrations, many in color. The large format is 
readable. fresh, and appealing. Since the book 





and many of the lesser known: it describes the 
origin and development of the different schools 
such as Utrecht, Haarlem, Delft and the different 
types of painting——portrait, landscape and sea- 
scape, still-life, genre, architectural subjects and 
townscape. There are introductory changes on 
historical background and Dutch society and 
culture. 336 pages; 220 illustrations; notes: 


covers only the years 1970-77 it can also be 
considered definitive, with a complete survey of 
the artists output during those years plus a 
biography, bibliography, and statement by 
Dine . . . the book will prove valuable as a refer- 
ence work on contemporary aesthetic trends 
and as a future gauge of current taste. — 





bibliography; index. Paper: $8.95; Cloth: 
$22.50. 


BRANCUSI/THE KISS 
by Sidney Geist 


“Geist makes an intriguing analysis of the eight 
versions of Brancusi's The Kiss. He traces their 
historical and personal precedents. describes the 
rediscovered direct carving process. and dis- 
cusses the historical repercussions of these 
sculptural landmarks. Geist, a sculptor and 
teacher, writes with the understanding of the 
practitioner... his research has been thorough. 
Especially useful.—Choice. 111 pages; 67 illus- 
trations; appendix; notes; index. Paper: $5.95; 
Cloth: $11.00. 


Choice. 136 pages; 218 illustrations in black 
and white and 18 in full color; biography; 
bibliography. Paper: $11.00. 


MODERN PAINTING AND THE 
NORTHERN ROMANTIC TRADITION 


Friedrich to Rothko 
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his way out of it while returning to earlier 
European sources for inspiration. 

Hockney’s interests have not been limited 
to painting or drawing. His reading of the 
early 20th-century Greek Alexandrian poet 
Cavafy’s poems directly inspired a major 
painting, A Grand Procession of Dignitaries 
in the Semi-Egyptian Style (perhaps Hock- 
ney’s propensity for placing the figure in 
frontal or profile position started here). Hock- 
ney produced a book of 16 etchings based on 
Hogarth’s A Rake’s Progress — a modern ver- 
sion with words. In 1966 he designed a stage 
set for Alfred Jarry's Ubu Roi for the Royal 
Court Theatre. In 1969 he made 39 etchings 
illustrating six fairy tales from the Brothers 
Grimm which he characterizes as expressing 
his fondness for “Gothic gloom.” This north- 
ern romantic vein permeates a number of 
paintings of this same period. The stories 
fascinated Hockney partly because of the sim- 
ple, straightforward way they are told; this 
style is duplicated in his etching style, which 
also includes many direct references to art of 
that time. It became a book that Hockney 
considers a major work. 

There are decided advantages to an artist 
discussing his own work (although, as Hock- 
ney points out, one must always be on guard). 
Hockney’s thoughts on modernism, his love/ 
hate relationship with contemporary abstract 
painting, his dislike of working in series, his 
trip through various forms of realism, his 
attitude toward photography (which he leans 
on heavily as a tool but which as an art he 
finds weak), documents issues that are on the 
minds of many artists today and are reflected 
in a great deal of current work. His revela- 
tions about his discoveries of various tech- 
niques are the special contribution of the 
artist. He discusses, for example, the transi- 
tion from oil to acrylics and the various wa- 
tery effects he could achieve with them, as 
well as the sugar-lift etching methods which 
he learned recently in Paris. And finally, 
what one comes away with is a clear picture 
of the development of an artist in his forma- 
tive years. 

There is also an introduction by Henry 
Geldzahler, formerly curator of contemporary 
art at the Metropolitan Museum, and a close 
friend of Hockney’s, who originally was asked 
to write the text but suggested that Hockney 
do it himself. In some reviews of this book, 
Geldzahler's essay was noted but its contents 
were ignored. I personally found the juxtapo- 
sition of the artist's and historian's point of 
view quite rewarding. Geldzahler was able to 
look at the body of work as a whole with 
objectivity and draw some revealing general 
conclusions. Describing Hockney as “an in- 
spired, literate and sophisticated primitive in 
that he borrows and experiments with tech- 
niques and styles whenever it suits him,” 
Geldzahler sees the artist's development since 
1960, when he began to paint seriously, as a 
“striving towards clarity through deliberate 
limiting of means.” From 1960 to 1966, accord- 
ing to Geldzahler, Hockney was competing 
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with recent art and his own generation in 
that he felt his paintings must look modern. 
Since the mid-’60s he has been concerned with 
frontality, with the stillness of Byzantine art 
and a surrealist sense of time out of time. In 
an attempt to establish a kind of cultural 
underpinning, Geldzahler links Hockney 


-with a tradition of English eccentricity, 


which I don’t find a very convincing argument 
in light of the work. 

Geldzahler takes the position (with which 
I concur) that the paintings Hockney made in 
California in 1966-67 are his best to date. It is 
in the California paintings, too, that Hockney 
brings forth in a consistent way his interest 
in rendering water and reflections on glass, 
something which is revealed in earlier paint- 
ings such as Man Taking a Shower of 1964. 
Geldzahler refers to this as a technical fasci- 
nation, and certainly one is acutely conscious 
of the abstract curvilinear patterns of light 
on pool water in Sunbather, and diagonal 
ones on the glass in Peter Getting Out of 
Nick’s Pool of 1966. But I don’t think Geldzah- 
ler makes enough of this concern as the 
source of Hockney’s desire to synthesize ab- 
straction with realism. Hockney’s wish to 
incorporate and comment on abstraction be- 
comes explicit here. At the same time these 
devices emphasize flatness. 

Geldzahler’s discussion of Hockney’s real- 
ism falls very short. He devotes a good deal of 
time to distinguishing Hockney’s style from 
that of the Photo-Realists, a point which 
seems fairly obvious. He establishes this on 
the basis of two characteristics: Hockney’s 
ironic sense, which he sees as the mark of a 
humanist, and the sense of accretion of time 
which is apparent in Hockney’s paintings, 
whereas in Photo-Realist painting there is 
only the time of the still photograph. To me, 
Hockney’s sense of irony approaches the kind 
of parody we associate with Pop (for example, 
one could see in Hockney’s Splash an affinity 
to Lichtenstein’s brushstrokes) although 
Geldzahler doesn’t make this connection. He 
then makes short shrift of the whole question 
of realism by saying, “There are as many 
kinds of ‘realism’ as there are realist artists 
...” But it would have been more of a chal- 
lenge to compare Hockney to other realists 
such as Alex Katz or Richard Diebenkorn — 
artists who have tried, like Hockney, to syn- 
thesize modernist abstraction with realism. 
Hockney shares with Katz that determined 
concern with flat, opaque, shadowless color 
and a desire to use friends as subjects. He 
shares with Diebenkorn, in the latter’s figu- 
rative paintings, that sense of isolation of the 
figure and the recording of intense California 
light. In yet another way, Hockney reflects, 
through a realistic vision, the obsession of 
’60s California abstractionists with transpar- 
ency and light. 

On the other hand, Geldzahler’s analysis of 
Hockney’s portraits—particularly his double 
portraits, which constitute some of the artist's 
major paintings—is astute. Perhaps Henry 
Geldzahler and Christopher Scott is the finest 


illustration of what Geldzahler considers 
Hockney’s concern in these portraits: “a close, 
almost voyeuristic scrutiny of relationships” 
between two people. That Hockney has great 
skill as a portraitist, as Geldzahler claims, is 
undoubtedly true although I found one or two 
a bit wooden. 

It is in portraiture that Hockney sets down 
the visual record of his life as a gay person, so 
I found it strange that Geldzahler made ab- 
solutely no mention of this as innovative 
subject matter. Outside of Francis Bacon, 
Hockney is, as far as I know, the only artist 
to offer us a consistent body of work that 
reveals this relationship. The differences in 
approach to the subject by Hockney and Ba- 
con, an artist whom Geldzahler sufficiently 
admired to give an exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum, would have been interest- 
ing. It is also worth noting that while gay 
liberation has been such a publicly aired 
issue in the United States, it is the British 
artists who have been open to it visually. 
Moreover, the female nude has been the sub- 
ject of a great deal of art-historical literature, 
and here was an opportunity to take a point 
of view on the depiction of the male nude, 
which appears in some of Hockney’s major 
paintings. Many of his most touching draw- 
ings document his life in bed. 

Nevertheless, Geldzahler’s essay gives us 
more than we would expect of an introduc- 
tion. Although it is written sympathetically, 
one wonders if he hadn’t been a close friend of 
Hockney’s whether he would have under- 
taken it at all. It is the first book published 
by Abrams about an artist who has not yet 
arrived, so to speak. One could assume until 
now that a book of this substantia] nature 
was about an artist already considered part 
of history. But this is not the approach here. 
Geldzahler concludes by elevating one of 
Hockney’s recent Paris paintings, Contre-jour 
in the French Style, to the level of “master- 
piece” and on the strength of this, leaves us 
with the optimistic thought that “Hockney’s 
ambition to be more than an eccentric and 
popular figure in the history of English art” 
might be realized. Even if this doesn’t occur, 
the book will remain a valuable record of a 
realist’s attitude at a time of, in the artist’s 
own words, “a crisis in the visual arts.” 

Almost all of Hockney’s paintings are re- 
produced, a good number in color—particu- 
larly the California paintings, which reveal 
his love for swimming-pool blues. But the size 
of plates in relation to their actual size was 
bothersome. For example, A Lawn Sprinkler, 
which measures 4 x 4’ was reproduced double 
the size of American Collectors (Fred and 
Marcia Weisman), which measures 7 x 11%3'. 
This size distortion is a very common fault in 
art books and should be corrected. Also, be- 
cause of the placement of the plates in rela- 
tion to the two texts they had to service, I 
found myself spending a great deal of time 
bouncing back and forth trying to locate the 
appropriate illustration. The drawings were 
reproduced well and correlations between 
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studio; she shrinks in modesty) is offered by 
Sellin as a symbol of the turn of American 
artists from Italy to Paris for training and 
stylistic models. As emphasized as Roberts’ 
impressive French technique was (partly be- 
cause of its novelty)—in the 1876 newspaper 
reviews, when the sculpture won a medal at 
the Centennial, in the 1976 exhibition cata- 
log, when it was included in the Philadelphia 
Museum’s Three Centuries of American Art, 
and in this essay by Sellin —the significance 
of its content has not been discussed. The 
sculpture continues in the very tradition of 
Hiram Powers’ Greek Slave. The Greek Slave, 
exhibited in America from 1847 to 1857, wasa 
success because her nakedness was seen as 
involuntary, her modesty a virtue that kept 
the viewing experience a chaste one. Almost 
precisely the same terms were applied to La 
Premiere Pose, as quoted by Sellin from a 
contemporary newspaper: “so modest is the 
expression of her face that one feels necessity 
alone could have overcome her reluctance to 
such mode of earning bread, and that a hard 
struggle has been made before the drapery 
was removed.” Another reviewer quoted by 
Sellin praised Roberts for “his treatment of 
such a very difficult theme as this, in such a 
manner that its spiritual rather than its 
purely physical phases ahould especially in- 
vite attention.” Thus both the idealized Greek 
Slave and the naturalistic Premiere Pose 
peint to the same 19th-century difficulty in 
contriving a spiritual meaning for the 
sculpted or painted human body. Both works 
rely on a high narrative content; vacuous 
idealization was Powers’ other ploy and Rob- 
erts was material accuracy, right down to the 
wood grain of the studio floor under the 
models chair. In the context of arts tradi- 
tional union of body and spirit, the 19th- 
century viewer's disappointed reaction to 
both of these sculptures, whether he was 
American or European, seems to me perfectly 
sensible. 

How great a contrast there is between 
Roberts’ coy Premiere Pose and Eakins’ firm 
commitment to the body in his painting Wil- 
liam Rush Carving His Allegorical Figure of 
the Schuylkill River, 1877, works which Sellin 
somehow sees as being “exact parallells].” 
Roberts’ focus on the model’s reluctance to 
pose points not only to the contrived quality 
of the academic tradition but to the very 
ambiguity of the meaning of nudity even in 
the studio. On the other hand, Eakins shows 
a model and sculptor at work together, with 
the work of art, the result of their task, 
nearly completed. (Contrary to Sellin’s claim, 
the model has not just begun her pose; the 
sculpture Rush is working on is nearly fin- 
ished.) The presence of the chaperone not- 
withstanding, the environment Eakins pre- 
sents has straightforward dignity. Of the two 
works, surely the Pose —the French-inspired 
work, not the American—suggests nudity’s 
dubious content. 

Sellin’s other easay in this book, “1876: 
Turning Point in American Art,” is an infor- 
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mal presentation of the thesis that Philadel- 
phia in 1876 was the nexus for “one brilliant 
moment crucial in the development of Amer- 
icán painting, sculpture, architecture, criti- 
cism, art education and museum develop- 
ment.” This idea gives focus to his discussions 
of the early and late French-oriented training 
of Philadelphia painters and sculptors; the 
importance of two buildings of 1876, the Fur- 
ness Academy building and the Schwarz- 
mann Memorial Hall, both as structures and 
as functioning art schools and museums; 
some aspects of the popular exhibits at the 
Centennial; and the new, objective art criti- 
cism of Earl Shinn. 

Besides his tendency to violate his princi- 
ples of organization in both these essays, a 
liberty which can discourage the most dedi- 
cated reader, Sellin’s occasionally flippant 
use of language—such as “Gypsotheque,” 
“Dame Trollope,” “Nudes and Prudes,” “Ex- 
hibition versus Exhibitionism,” and, refer- 
ring to the Japanese at the Centennial, “in- 
dustrious little men” — suggests a condescen- 
sion toward his subject or toward his audience 
that is unfortunate. 

Certainly we need more studies in Ameri- 
can art which bring together the range of 
data and understandings that Sellin at- 
tempts. Particularly noteworthy is his focus 
on one city. Sellin certainly achieves one of 
the most valuable objectives of his essay on 
Roberts: one wonders how a sculpture 80 
important in 1876, as Premiere Pose certainly 
seems to have been, could with its creator 
drop out of art history after Lorado Taft's 
History of American Sculpture in 1903, and 
rate no mention in any of the American art- 
history surveys, or Gerdts' The Great Ameri- 
can Nude, or the 1976 Whitney catalog Two 
Hundred Years of American Sculpture. lt has 
now dropped back in. 

ELIZABETH JOHNB 
University of Maryland 


Richard Cork, Vorticism and Abstract Art in 
the First Machine Age. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 
1976. Vol. 1: Origins and Development. 344 
pp., 289 ills., 16 colorplates. Vol. II: Synthe- 
sis and Decline. 320 pp., 243 ills., 38 color- 
plates. $130.00 per set. 


There have been four distinct views of Eng- 
lish Vorticism since the term was first coined 
by Ezra Pound just before World War I. In 
order of their chronological appearance: 1) a 
view held by the majority ofthe critics during 
1910-20 which, like that expressed by Frank 
Rutter, saw Vorticism as the English variant 
of Cubism and Futurism; 2) the extreme po- 
sition, voiced by the most successful painter 
of the movement, Wyndham Lewis, who 
claimed that “Vorticism was what I person- 
ally said and did”; 3) the position of William 
C. Wees, who has viewed the personalities of 
Ezra Pound and Wyndham Lewis within the 
cultural dynamic of the Edwardian period; 


and 4) the most recent view, put forth most 
forcefully by Richard Cork, which sees Vorti- 
cism as “an indigenous form of English ab- 
straction” that responded formally and icono- 
graphically to the encroaching machine-dom- 
inated world. What is important to remember 
is that the majority of the scholarship con- 
cerned with Vorticism has been written 
within the last 20 years. A 40-year gap existed 
between the last “official” Vortieist activity — 
the winter exhibition of 1917 at New York’s 
Penguin Club—and the resurrection of the 
movement in the 1958 Tate Gallery exhibition 
Wyndham Lewis and Vorticism. During this 
period there was a noticeable absence of any 
critical response to Vorticism. In order to 
more fully appreciate Richard Cork's impres- 
sive study, it is worth asking why such a 
period of time had elapsed between the incep- 
tion of this pre-World War I British move- 
ment and a serious critical analysis of its 
activities, 

Walter Michel, author of the definitive 
monograph on Wyndham Lewis, published in 
1971, provides some clues: 


Among the reasons for the long neglect 
of Vorticism in art history and art 
collecting were, during the 'twenties, 
the hostility of the dominant critics in 
England to anything to do with Lewis; 
during the ‘thirties, the emphasis 
among the modern artists upon conti- 
nental models. 
The personality of Lewis and, as William C. 
Wees suggested in several important articles 
published in the mid-’60s, Ezra Pound’s in- 
volvement with Vorticism, made of Vorticism 
a “public phenomenon” which critics like 
Norbert Lynton claim “has not been matched 
by anything in British art history since.” It is 
worth remembering Wölfflin’s caution in this 
regard: 
Movements, as distinct from periods, 
are started by people. Some of them 
are abortive, others catch on. Each 
movement in its turn has a core of 
dedicated souls, a crowd of hangers-on, 
not to forget a lunatic fringe. 


Not only do Pound and Lewis present prob- 
lems for the scholar, but any serious discus- 
sion of British art of this period must also be 
concerned with equally tenacious and unique 
personalities: Roger Fry, Walter Sickert, Ja- 
cob Epstein, David Bomberg, Stanley Spen- 
cer, and C. R. W. Nevinson. Personal feuds 
and counter-claims make objective analysis 
almost impossible. As Kingsley Amis re- 
cently noted when assessing the “sacred cow” 
status of Ezra Pound (and his remarks seem 
apropos to Lewis and his contemporaries), “he 
had acquired global culture from a one-vol- 
ume encyclopaedia, cribs of certain foreign 
books and a few Latin texts with esoteric 
vocabularies ... he got himself accepted as 
‘great’ ... by so obviously striving to be 
called so.” How easy too to be a “great” artist 
when global art was knocking on London’s 
door during the period 1910-14. The physical 
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ORIGINAL COLOR SLIDES ee Bridges and 
illiam Dering 


Two Virginia Painters, 1735-1750 


BARNEY BURSTEIN, PHOTOGRAPHER Graham Hood $15.00 
29 Commonwealth Avenue | 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 This is the first extended study of Charles 

(617) 261-2093 Bridges to appear in over twenty-five years. 


An English portrait painter working in the 
academic manner of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
Bridges painted numerous likenessess of the 
leaders of Virginia society in the eighteenth 
century. His work is shown to be comparable 
Po in stature—as it is almost contemporary in 
time—to that of the better-known John Smi- 
AVAICABLE bert in New England. It will now assume a new 
a comprehensive catalogue and important place in this country’s artistic 
heritage. William Dering, a Williamsburg 

about 7000 color ! 5 p 3 
slides of objects dancing master, acquired from Bridges both 
from more than painting equipment and training before he left 
ee Virginia. Dering's limited, “naive” portraits 
collections are nevertheless original and charming like- 
nesses of important Virginians. The volume 
Pr contains seventy-six black-and-white and 

initial slide order nine color plates. 





PAINTING SCULPTURE MINOR ARTS ARCHAEOLOGY Both books are Colonial Williamsburg 


Foundation publications. 





A Checklist of 
American Coverlet Weavers 
Compiled by John W. Heisy 


Edited and expanded by Gail C. Andrews 
and Donald R. Walters $10.00 


JASPER 
JOHNS 


PRINTS 1970-1977 


By Richard $. Field, 
Curator, Davison Art 
Center, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Paper $10 


The loom attachment, the Jacquard mecha- 
nism, inspired nineteenth-century weavers to 
experiment with intricate coverlet patterns 
that combined folk and popular motifs. This 
well-illustrated volume is designed to assist 
those interested in identifying the maker, 
provenance, or pattern of a nineteenth-century 
coverlet and will be a useful handbook for 
collectors and curators. The book, compiled 
for the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art 
Center, consists of an alphabetical checklist 
that cites biographical and technical informa- 
tion on over 900 weavers. 


10 color plates + 140 b&w 





American 
Art At 
Amherst 


A Summary Catalogue 
of the Collection at the 
Mead Art Gallery. 

Cloth $27.50. Paper $15 


University Press of Virginia 
Box 3608 University Station 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 





Distributed by Wesleyan University Press 


Middletown, Connecticut 06457 
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The Humanities through the Arts is for instructors who want their | À T l r 
students to think about the special role of the arts rather than simply el à 
memorize names and dates. 4 

€ Emphasizing the relationship between the humanities and values, the | a fl 

text takes a non-historical approach that fosters comparisons between 


the various arts. COLLEGE DIVISION 


© The text stresses participation and involvement with maximum McGRAW-HILL 
understanding and maximum enjoyment. Unique, thought-provoking BOOK COMPANY 
‘Perception Keys” stimulate sensitive perception of specific works of 1221 Avenue of the Americas 
art through questions, suggestions, and non-dogmatic analyses by the New York, New York 10020 
authors. 


s zi 3 Prices subject to change 
€ Every major art form is covered in a separate chapter, and a theory ne, 


of criticism is presented in a clear, jargon-free manner that makes it 
immediately applicable to the specific art covered. 

@ The text has been completely revised and updated. The second 
ecition features a new chapter on drama; a completely reorganized 
chapter on music; new ‘‘Perception Keys” ; new end-of-chapter 
bibliographies and summaries; and clearer definitions of terms. 

1978, 384 pages, $12.95 softcover 
Hardcover edition: $16.50 

Note: A complete telecourse of The Humanities through the Arts is 
available: it includes 30 half-hour videotapes, a paperback edition of the 
text, and a Study Guide. 


The Humanities through the Arts, 


SECOND EDITION 
F. David Martin, Bucknell University, 
and Lee A. Jacobus, University of Connecticut 




















THEY'RE AVAILABLE NOW FOR YOUR JAN UARY CLASSES! 


The Humanities, sixty EDITION 


Louise Dudley and Austin Faricy; revised by 
James G. Rice, Stephens College 
Why has this pioneering approach to studying the arts proved 
so effective? 
e Because it focuses on studying the arts together, what they have in 
common and how they differ from each other; 
e Because it centers its attention on individual works of art themselves 
and the way in which the experience of the artist becomes significant for us; 
e Because it cultivates students’ confidence in their personal responses 
and perceptions of a work of art; 
e Because it outlines a process in which students can begin with surfaces 
and pursue their study as deeply and widely as they wish. 
In addition to the many new materials that update this edition, there is an 
Instructor s Manual and a class-tested Study Guide that offers numerous 
exercises for critical analysis. 
1978, 480 pages, $14.95 
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Of artistic and historical significance— 


FINE FACSIMILES FROM 
JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


Johnson Reprint Corporation has made the publishing of superior fac- 
similes a tradition. Many of the originals are artistic works of the first 
magnitude which would otherwise be virtually inaccessible. Only the most 
renowned scholars and craftspeople throughout the world work on the 
projects. Time-honored publishing methods, together with the latest 
technological advances, are merged to produce the facsimiles. 





LEONARDO DA VINCI 
CORPUS OF THE ANATOMICAL STUDIES IN THE COLLECTION OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN AT THE ROYAL LIBRARY WINDSOR CASTLE = 











These are che anatomical drawings of Leonardo— the 1978. On April 1, 1979, che price of this monumental 

complete collection stunning. in the scope and mag- publication will be $6600, Until that time, theset will 

nitude of presentation. The English language edition is be offered at the special subscription price of $5000. 

limited to only 998 sets. A Solander box contains the Folie: 17.7" x 12.4" 

places. The two text volumes include a transliteration of Binding: Royal Blue Nigerian Goetskin 

the Renaissance Italian, a translation into English-and Paper: lOOLE Rag-Content - 
expert art, historical, and medical commentary. The For further details on the ordering procedure, please send 

Corpus is being published in stages, beginning October for the brochure. 


PHILIPP FRANZ VON SIEBOLD'S 
UKIYO-E COLLECTION 


580 Japanese woodblock prints and paintings spanning tant addition to any collection. The English language 








makers of the '50s as Robert Aldrich, Sam 
Fuller, Joseph Lewis, and Nick Ray, at a 
time when Truffaut and Godard were watch- 
ing movies at the Cinemathéque Francaise 
by these same directors. Dissatisfied that he 
hasn't adequately shown the reader the odds 


against the lone pioneerthimself making a — 


claim for genre movies, he concludes with two 
utterly unsupported claims: “Violence in 
genre films has often been attacked for its 
excesses, while ‘serious’ films are praised for 
their sparing use of violence (and sex)” and 
“Unlike the Europeans, almost all the great 
American directors have been genre direc- 
tors.” The first claim need only be read with 
“serious” movies such as The Grand Bouffe, 
The Last Woman, Last Tango in Paris and In 
the Realm of the Senses in mind (they all deal 
with extremes of sexual and physical vio- 
lence) to be shown as false. The second should 
be contemplated against the careers of Ernst 
Lubitsch, Preston Sturges, George Cukor, 
and Orson Welles, all of whom made genre 
movies, yes, but whose oeuvres are not lim- 
ited to working within genre. These directors, 
Braudy fails to note, along with genre giants 
Howard Hawks and John Ford, infuse non- 
genre movies with genre devices and vice 
versa to emotionally engage or distance the 
audience. 

Somewhat in his second section, but more 


te 


Braudy would be hard put to believe that 
acting in Bresson's Les Dames du Bois du 
Boulogne would be the equivalent to the com- 
mission of characterization in the Dostoevski 
novel Jacques the Fatalist from which it is 
adapted. 

— Other positions maintained in his last sec- 
tion are increasingly apples-and-oranges dis- 
cussions, with the most outrageous the con- 
clusion: “The most politically effective films 
are silent films, like those of Pudovkin and 
Eisenstein, and documentaries, where the 
continuities of character are never developed 
enough to upset the issues” and “In (fictional 
or fictionalized) films one well-acted fascist 
overbalances mobs of politically correct peo- 
ple.” Outrageous and beyond belief is this 
argument that political issues become dif- 
fused (or tainted!) by characterization: don’t 
real-life characters participate at any mo- 
ment in real-life politics? Why would their 
characterization in a movie (or a novel or an 
opera or a painting) corrupt the politics con- 
veyed in that movie? Some of the best didactic 
movies out of Cuba (Lucia or Usted Tiene La 
Ultima Palabra) and the cinema novo move- 
ment in Brazil (Como Era Gastosa era mi 
Frances, Antonio das Mortes) aggressively 
work with the continuities of character and 
demonstrate that no matter how charming a 
fascist, a capitalist, or an imperialist might 


Monsen Collection of American Photogra- 
phy. Seattle, Wash., Seattle Art Museum, 
1976. 155 pp., 128 ills. 

John Szarkowski, Looking at Photographs: 
100 Pictures from the Collection of The 
Museum of Modern Art. New York, The 
Museum of Modern Art; 18737215 pp. 817.50 
cloth, $9.95 paper. 





These two good books illustrate a number of 
truths about the state of photography in our 
time. First is the fact of its incredible popu- 
larity which flourishes in an atmosphere of 
unparalleled acceptance. Books and exhibi- 
tions proliferate, while the prices of prints by 
accepted masters climb to a point where col- 
lecting them has become almost prohibitively 
expensive. True also is the interest which 
artists in this medium take in the penetrating 
examination of the world of sight, so heavily 
abandoned by painters. Manipulated prints, 
such as the hauntingly poetic images of a 
Jerry Uelsmann, are not thus directly de- 
rived, but the majority of the leading figures 
still find in the natural world endless nuances 
of both form and meaning. Even the abstrac- 
tions of a Strand or an Outerbridge are rooted 
in fact, ina reality which the mind accepts as 
being present when the work was created. 
The relations between the two arts are com- 


plex and have been recently explored at 











the other. Like other types of collecting, the 
results are judged by what was acquired and 
what was not from a body of work more or 
less familiar to others in the field. Are the 
examples from the best the artist did, or are 
they less significant? In addition, the pub- 
lished book, like an exhibition, represents a 
similar, if less final choice, In books as well 
done as both of these, we are quite close to 
the quality of the original, far closer in any 
case than would be true of a collection of 
paintings, sculpture or architecture. It is here 
that The Museum of Modern Art seems more 
often to have the quintessential example of 
the artists work. Admittedly a judgment 
such as this is personal, but the pictures 
Szarkowski deseribes make their point more 
sharply in many cases where the photogra- 
pher is the same. Both books reveal the 
emergence of a sort of gallery of "old master” 
photographs which, like the madonnas of 
Raphael, may be suffering from overexpo- 
sure. Stieglitz’ Steerage or Lange’s Migrant 
Mother are necessities for a great collection. 
but they need not always be brought forward, 
especially since both artists produced quanti- 
ties of magnificent prints. 

The problem of how to organize such collec- 
tions as these is a real one and often affects 
the judgment of the viewer. Anita Mozley 
chose to use rather routine subject groups (as 
in the landscape section), but she rises to very 
real interpretive skill in those sections where 














sure in fine photography yet to appear upon 
the scene. 

The plate work in both volumes is very 
good, although there are many dark images 
in American Photography; telling details and 
important modulations are too frequently 
lost. 

J. C. SLOANE 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


All inquiries should be addressed to the Book 
Review Editor: Donald B. Kuspit, Depart- 
ment of Art, State University of New York at 
Stony Brook, Stony Brook, New York 11794. 
Unsolicited manuscripts will not be consid- 
ered. 
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ADLER, KATHLEEN, CAMILLE PISSARRO: A BIOGRAPHY, 
New York, St. Martin's Press, 1977. 208 pp., 25 
photos and ills. $12.95. 

ANDREW, LAUREL B., THE EARLY TEMPLE OF THE 
MORMONS: THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE MILLENNIAL 
KINGDOM IN THE AMERICAN WEST, Albany, State 
University of New York Press, 1978. 228 pp., 90 
ils., 30 diagrams. $15,00. 

ARCINIEGAS, GERMÁN, FERNANDO BOTERO, New York 
and Madrid-Paris-Bogotá, Harry N. Abrams and 
Edilerner, S. A., 1977. 220 pp., 179 ills. $45.00. 





FEDDEN, ROBIN, and ROSEMARY JOEKES (eds.), THE 
NATIONAL TRUST GUIDE TO ENGLAND, WALES, AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND (rev. ed.j, New York, W. W, 
Norton, 1977. 608 pp., 500 ills., 16 maps. $19.95. 

FIEDLER, CONRAD (trans, by Henry Schaefer-Sim- 
mern and Fulmer Moodi, ON JUDGING WORKS OF 
VISUAL ART, Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London, 
University of California Press, 1978. 96 pp. 89.50. 

FINE, ELSA HONIG, WOMEN AND ART: A HISTORY OF 
WOMEN PAINTERS FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE 
20TH CENTURY, Montclair and London, Allanheld 
& Schram & Prior, 1978, 256 pp., 150 ills. 838,50. 

FLAM, JACK D., MATISSE ON ART, New York, E. P. 
Dutton, 1978. 199 pp., 52 ills. $6.95. 

FOX, ROSS ALLAN C., QUEBEC AND RELATED SILVER AT 
THE DETROIT INSTITUTE oF ARTS, Detroit, Wayne 
State University Press for Founders Society, De- 
troit Institute of Arts, 1978. 174 pp., 100 ills. 
$12.00. 

HADJINICOLAOU, NICOS (trans. by Louise Asmal, ART 
HISTORY AND CLASS STRUGGLE, London, Pluto Press 
Ltd., 1978. 206 pp., 32 ills. $15.00 cloth, $7.50 
paper. 

HARTMANN, SADAKICHI, THE VALIANT KNIGHTS OF 
DAGUERRE: SELECTED CRITICAL ESSAYS ON PHOTOG- 
RAPHY AND PROFILES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PIONEERS, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London, University of 
California Press, 1978. 377 pp., ills. $25.00. 

ISAACSON, JOEL, OBSERVATION AND REFLECTION: 
CLAUDE MONET, Oxford and New York, Phaidon 
Press and E. P. Dutton, 1978. 240 pp., 180 ills. 
$39.95. 

JONES, LOIS SWAN, ART RESEARCH METHODS AND RE- 
SOURCES: A GUIDE TO FINDING ART INFORMATION, 
Dubuque, lowa, Kendall/Hunt Publishing Co., 
1978. 255 pp. 

KEYNES, GEOFFREY, THE COMPLETE PORTRAITURE OF 
WILLIAM AND CATHERINE BLAKE, London, Trianon 
Press for the William Blake Trust, 1977, 155 pp., 
61 ills. $129.00, 

KULTERMANN, UDO, THE NEW PAINTING (rev. ed.), 
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PETER ADELBERG, INC. 120 West 70 Street. New York. N.Y. 10023 (2121877-9654 
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MAKING, Rochester, New York, Light Impressions 
1978. 88 pp., 50 ills. $7.95. 

TONEY, ANTHONY, PAINTING AND DRAWING: DISCOV- 
ERING YOUR OWN VISUAL LANGUAGE, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1978. 174 pp., 200 ills. 
$17.95 cloth, $8.95 paper. 

TUNNARD, CHRISTOPHER, A WORLD WITH A VIEW: AN 
INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF SCENIC VALUES, New 
Haven and London, Yale University Press, 1978. 
208 pp., 58 ills. $15.00. 

WHITAKER, IRWIN and EMILY, A POTTER'S MEXICO, 
Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 


86 


1978. 152 pp., 115 ills. $17.50. 

WRIGHT, BROOKS, THE ARTIST AND THE UNICORN: THE 
LIVES OF ARTHUR B. DAVIES (1862-1928), New City, 
New York, The Historical Society of Rockland 
County, 1978. 144 pp., 15 ills. $16.95. 

ZAKON, RONNIE L., THE ARTIST AND THE STUDIO IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES, Cleve- 
land, Cleveland Museum of Art, 1978. 68 pp., 40 
ills. $4.00 paper. 

ZEVI, BRUNO, THE MODERN LANGUAGE OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE, Seattle and London, University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1978. 258 pp., 209 ills. $14.95. 


ERRATUM 


In the summer, 1978, issue of Art Journal, 
a mistake was made in the Dissertations List- 
ing, in the “Baroque and 18th Century” section. 
Celeste Anne Brusati’s dissertation should have 
been listed as follows: 

Celeste Anne Brusati, The Nature and Status of 

Pictorial Representation in the Art and Theoreti- 

cal Writing of Samuel van Hoogstraeten (Uni- 

versity of California, Berkeley, Svetlana Alpers). 
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research the literature of 19th and 20th century 


art and design in 


ARTbibliographies 


Write: American Bibliographical Center-Clio Press, 2040 A.P.S., Box 4397, Santa Barbara, CA 93103 
or Clio Press Ltd., Woodside House, Hinksey Hill, Oxford, OX1, 5BE England. 





Sandro Botticelli 
Volume I: Life and Work 
Volume II: Complete Catalogue 


Ronald Lightbown 


The first full-length study since 1938 
of one of the best known and best 
coved artists, this is also the first 
complete catalogue of Botticelli’s work. 
Lightbown covers every aspect of Bot- 
ticelli’s art, from the frescoes and 
smaller paintings to the drawings, 
illustrations for Dante, and designs for 
other artists. 
Vol. 1: 255 pages, 67 photos, 
9 color plates 
Vol. IE 231 pages, 210 photos, 
$120.00 the boxed set 





Francis 
Barlow 


First Master 
of English 3 
Book Illustration 4 


Edward Hodnett 


The first substantial study of the 
greatest English book illustrator be- 
fore Blake. Hodnett chronicles the 
development of English illustrated 
books from the time of Caxton, and 
surveys in detail the seminal work of 
Gheeraerts the Elder, Clevn, and Bar- 
low’s friend and collaborator Wence- 
slaus Hollar. 

237 pages, 107 illustrations, $35.00 


At booksteres 








The Egyptian 
Revival 


Its Sources, Monuments, and 
Meaning (1808-1858) 


Richard G. Carrott 


For fifty years Egyptian themes influ- 
enced every major American architect. 
In this important and unique new book 
Carrott examines the style which even 
today accounts for many simple, solid, 
and clear architectural forms. 
344 pages, large format, 
136 halftones, $20.00 


CALIFORNIA 


University of California Press Berkeley 94720 





16mm Color Films 


available for rental 


Van Eyck: Father of Flemish Painting ern : p 
(26%min) $29.75 Giorgio Morandi (15'2min) $19.75 
Memling—Painter of Bruges Paul Delvaux in His Studio 
(26% min) $29.75 (8min) $10.00 
> . a Pr ge srk nf Wine 3 
BruegePs People (19min) $22.50 The Forbidden Women: Paintings by Yankee Painter: The Work of Winslow 
5 our Peer Paul Delvaux (17%min) $17.50 _ Homer (26'4min) $27.50 
Rubens (26min) $29.75 aul Delvaux (17%min) $17.50 Parrish Blue (27min) $27.50 
AR ire ee The Happiness of Being Loved: arrish Blue (27min) $27.5 
an stemin Ton Paintings by Félix Labisse John Marin (20min) $25.00 
o bane eva u 00 (1) 4min) $12.50 Charles Burchfield (14min) $17.50 
Matisse ani the Fauves (20min) $25.00 The Miseries of War: Paintings by Félix The World of Andrew Wyeth 
Cubism (2 Imin) $25.00 Labisse (10min) $12.50 (26min) $27.50 
Dada (31 min b/w) $19.75 Alechinsky (20min) $25.00 Kurelek (10min) $15.00 
Expressionism (26min) 527.50 Encre—Ink: Appel, Ting, and Hans Richter: Artist and Filmmaker 
Surrealism (24min) $25.00 Alechinsky (20min) $25.00 (45'%min) 545.00 





Rental rate shown is for three days’ use of films. 


For further information on these and other 16mm color films on art movements and artists, 
request the Checklist of Art Films from International Film Bureau Inc. 


To rent, order from: 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60604 








This learned, entertaining book presents the 
works of such famed Italian Renaissance 
artists as Michelangelo, Raphael, and 
Titian in the context of Venice, 
Florence, and Rome's sophisticated 
court humor and Northern Italy’s 
coarse joking. A delightful antidote 

to the high seriousness dominating 
other examinations of the period, it 
relates the themes of art to the 

literature and its use of such devices 

as parody, irony, and travesty. 
Handsomely illustrated with more 


than one hundred plates, this study is . | 

sure to become a Renaissance source Infinite Jest 
book. September 8% x 10 inches y 

232 pages $34.00 Wit and Humor 


in Italian Renaissance Art 
Paul Barolsky 








University of Missouri Press 
107 Swallow Hall, Columbia, Missouri 65211 





Jackson Pollock 
A Catalogue Raisonne of Paintings, 
Drawings, and Other Works 
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Life in the 
Collaboration in Italian Published for the Paul Mellon Centre English Country House 
Rena 10€ for Studies i in British Art AS in and | Architectural History 
Mark Girouard 


A beautifully illustrated history Ate 
Contrary te the view we inherit from glish country house from the 
Jasari of Renaissance art as a series France and Holland Middle Ages to the 20th century. What 


edited by Wendy Stedman Sheard 


and john T. Paclett; Seventeenth Century inte rior 


Decoration in England, E 





Sotheby Parke Bernet : New York — 


rounded 1 leading firm of art auctioneers & appraisers in tl 








The 





Tate Gallery 


The Tate Gallery in London houses a unique collection of British Painting of the 17th 
through the 20th Century, and European and American Painting and Sculpture of the 
20th Century. High quality color slides of selected subjects from this renowned Museum 
are conveniently accessible to educational institutions in North America from Sandak, 
Incorporated. 





Set No. 630: 
British Painting of the 18th and 19th Centuries 
40 slides - $58.00 


The sizeable collection of Tate Gallery slides has 
afforded Sandak the opportunity to assemble a 
set of forty subjects representing the highlights 
of British painting of the 18th and 19th Cen- 
turies. Included in this set are fourteen works 
by Turner, specifically selected to illustrate his 
artistic development and range in subject mat- 
ter. Among the other artists represented are 
Blake, Constable, Gainsborough, Hogarth and 
Reynolds. 





Set No. 633: 





EWHOUSE 


GALLERIES, Inc. 
Established 1878 





RICHARD L. FEIGEN & COMPANY 


15th to 20th CEN 
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terror and melancholy, to portray allegorically the ages of 
man, and to be an episode or extract.” 

In his letter of September 21, 1806, Girodet tried to answer 
some- of the criticism. With the breaking tree, he claimed a 
comparison of moral and physical nature. Perhaps thinking 
of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic upheavals, he meant 
the breaking tree to symbolize the fragile structures on 
which many people depend in the midst of social tempests. 
As for the literal content, he argued that in the Biblical Flood 
people sought spiritual salvation, whereas in this more 
limited cataclysm, people sought physical salvation. Thus, 
the purse was not meant to express avarice; it was quite 
natural, Girodet felt, for people to save their treasures in 
such a situation. Witness the evidence in Pompeian excava- 
tions of human remains associated with gold coins. Girodet 
was deeply hurt by the criticisms, even though they included 
much praise. In January, 1807, he published anonymously La 
Critique des Critiques du Sallon [sic] de 1806, a 24-page 
satirical poem with 17 pages of explanatory notes. He pointed 
out that critics tend to deny a living -painter's accomplish- 
ments or to speak in terms of future promise; once he is 
dead, the painter’s stock rises automatically. After citing 
contradictions in the criticisms of works by Girodet and by 
Gros, the author concluded that criticism was a Tower of 
Babel. His careful reading of the criticism is evident in his 
citing of newspapers and dates. Obviously, such a Tower of 
Babel was too important to ignore. 

Before going on to the criticism of 1810, it will be useful to 
review possible sources and motivations for Girodet’s Dé- 
luge. On the day of the Salon opening, September 16, 1806, 
Girodet wrote to his friend Pannetier, describing his labors 
in finishing the painting, the studio visits of Denon and 


David, the latter's commendation of the work, and Girodet's 


thought that the Deluge would answer those who had 
claimed that he had renounced history painting.?? Indeed, 
after a brilliant debut in Rome and Paris in 1792-93, with his 
Endymion, Girodet had exhibited mainly portraits. The critics 
had noted this and, in 1804, had complained that Girodet 
was not fully utilizing his talents.** Certainly this could have 
spurred Girodet to do a major work, but why a deluge? 

It has been noted that the late 18th and early 19th century 
took special interest in the theme of man threatened by the 
forces of nature. Becker has pointed out that Goethe, in 
1804, set as the theme of the Goethe awards in painting and 
sculpture the struggle of humankind endangered by water.** 
The contest was announced in France as being open to 
German and foreign artists,?® but this author knows of no 
evidence that Girodet planned to enter the Goethe contest — 
the time conflicted with the Paris Salon—and the Déluge is 
thought to have been started as early as 1802 and to have 
been conceived even earlier.” 

. The theme of the Biblical Flood was, of course, a venerable 
-z, One, with models provided by Poussin, Michelangelo, Ra- 
= phael, and others. More recent treatments of the subject 
would have been in Girodet’s memory. Du Rouveray’s edi- 
tion of Milton’s Paradise Lost appeared in 1802, with illustra- 
tions by Fuseli. Girodet probably knew the work, as James 
Rubin has convincingly suggested.” The Fuseli plates, espe- 
cially the Vision of the Deluge, seem to have influenced 
Girodet's Déluge in pose, point of view, scale, and Miche- 
langesque anatomy. In 1789, just before his departure for 
Rome as a Prix de Rome winner, Girodet would have seen 
Regnault’s Déluge in the Salon, and compositional similari- 


ties seem to confirm this.” Moreover, Regnault’s painting 
was generally well treated by the critics, and he was credited 
with a new conception of an old subject.** One critic noted 
that an artist could easily be intimidated by a subject that had 
been so ably treated by the great Poussin, and that artists 
should avoid the subject unless they could express the terror 
of the scene and evoke strong sentiment within the soul of 
the spectator.* Girodet may well have tried just this and 
chosen, for safety’s sake, to treat a nameless flood rather 


_than the Biblical event. This did not, however, discourage 


comparison with Poussin, as we have seen. 

In the Salon of 1798, several years after Girodet’s return 
from Italy, another Déluge was exhibited, this time by P. M. 
Delafontaine, a pupil of David.*' The full title was Une Scène 
du Déluge, tirée d’un fragment de Gesner [sic]. The fragment 
of Gessner was his short Tableau du Déluge, which describes 
a shepherd holding his beloved as the waves crumble away 
the last of the land under their feet. The setting is night, 
shaken by thunder and flashes of lightning. The Delafontaine 
painting consists mainly of the two figures, enveloped by a 
billowing cape and set against a dark background. Both 
Gessner's description and Delafontaine's painting have strik- 
ing similarities to Girodet’s work, as others have pointed 
out.*? With his extensive reading, Girodet was certainly 
familiar with the popular Gessner. Whether he had noticed 
Delafontaine’s painting is less certain, for it received little 
critical notice in 1798. 

As for the pose with the young man carrying the father, 
one thinks of groups in Michelangelo’s Sistine Flood, in 
Raphael’s Fire in the Borgo, or in Turchi’s Flood, which was 
exhibited in Paris during the early years of the 19th century.*? 
Or one thinks, as did the Mercure de France critic, of the 
long tradition of paintings and sculptures depicting Aeneas 
carrying his father. The Virgilian episode provides a pose and 
family group (minus one child) similar to those in the 
Girodet. The Salon of 1798 contained, in fact, a very ideal 
version of the flight of Aeneas by Chaudet.* In none of the 
earlier works, however, is there any of the compositional 
tension and intensity of expression created by Girodet. The 
interest in facial expressions may owe something to the 
diagrams and physiognomical theories of Lavater, whose 
influence on Girodet has been discussed elsewhere. | 

Although Girodet’s writings came mainly after the Déluge 
was painted, some of the ideas he expressed are noteworthy 
in revealing his special interests. In the poem Le Peintre, he 
spoke of the allegorical basis of painting and of the necessity 
of capturing precise character and physiognomy.* The inter- 
est in expression also prompted a judgment, in an undated 
letter to Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, that the Endymion lacked 
the expression of passions.“ The vast scale of the Déluge 
may have resulted from Girodet’s conviction that the small 
dimensions of his earlier Les Ombres des Heros français 
reçus par Ossian dans le Paradis d’Odin (1801, Louvre) and 
Hippocrates refusant les présents d’Artaxercés (1792, Faculté 
de Medecine, Paris) were detrimental to their effect.* The 
interest in grace, muscular power, and violent nature, as 
seen in the Déluge, is also reflected in his writings. Girodet 
frequently expressed admiration for Michelangelo and Cor- 
reggio.*® He also savored the picturesque elements of ruins, 
wild landscapes, the painting of Salvator Rosa, and the 
writing of Byron. By 1817, in his essay on originality, 
Girodet seems to have adopted the attitude of some of the 
critics of the Déluge; he asserted that exaggeration repelled 
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taste and reason and that more enjoyment could be obtained 
from paintings that allowed mild and prolonged contempla- 
tion.°" 

In 1810 the Déluge was one of the candidates for the long- 
awaited Prix Decennaux. The importance of this event lies in 
its selection from ten years of production, the publication of 
the jury opinion, the official stand taken by the Institut, and 
the amount of reaction in the press. In fact, public feeling 
and partisan politics were so inspired that, even after the jury 
decision was endorsed by the Institut and published, Napo- 
leon, in his wisdom, saw fit never to award the prizes.°? The 
categories established for the two prizes for painting were 
the best history painting, and the best painting representing 
a national subject. The first category reflected the traditional 
evaluation of history painting; the second revealed the na- 
tionalistic fervor that grew in the Revolutionary period and 
blossomed under Napoleon’s guidance during the Empire. 

Of the two categories, traditional emphasis gave greater 
importance to the first. Therein lay the conflict when, in July, 
1810, the jury of the Classe des Beaux-Arts of the Institut, 
consisting of the outgoing president, Vincent, and the per- 
petual secretary, Le Breton, announced that Girodet’s De- 
luge had won the history painting prize, while his former 
teacher, David, had won, with his Sacre, the prize for a 
national subject.** The jury's published statement admitted 


On August 25, 1810, the competition paintings were dis- 
played in the Louvre, and the critics seized their pens.5% As 
in the jury report, many points made in 1806 were repeated 
or developed. The major exchange occurred between “B.” 
(Boutard) in the Journal de l’Empire and “R.” in Le Publi- 
ciste.°° B. cited the rivalry between David and his former 
student Girodet, and concurred with the jury decisions. He 
described the David battle painting as having pure and 
delicate antique taste; its silver hues were seen as agreeable 
if somewhat artificial, and the nudity of the major figures was 
considered to be aesthetically effective, even if it were not 
historically accurate. Yet B. preferred the Déluge for its 
powerful and ardent imagination, which he felt was closer to 
modern genius than to the antique. B. saw the reduction of 
the scene to five figures, criticized as fragmentary in 1806, as 
effective in achieving the strongest possible expression and 
the highest perfection in drawing (presumably because of 
the size and proximity of the figures to the observer). Picking 
up questions from 1806, B. affirmed the suitability of the 
subject to the medium of painting and praised its depiction 
of the ages of man. The young father was bolder, grander, 
more studied, and more vigorous in color than David's Tatius 
in the Battle of the Romans and the Sabines. And Girodet 
had more pathos than David.** B. questioned the theoretical 
basis of judgment as it had been announced by the jury. The 





the overlapping of the categories of genre and history 
painting but proceeded to define history painting in a rather 
traditional way. It was a subject that offered interest and 
noble actions, characters, and passions; and its style must be 
héroique and grandiose in execution, with grand gout in 





subject, he felt, should not be given so much importance; it 
was not basic to our appreciation of the old masters.*? The 
principal aim of painting, for B., was to charm the imagina- 
tion through the medium of sight. For this, some historical 
truth could be sacrificed. He noted that “R.” found faults in 
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expression, character, and chiaroscuro left nothing to be 
desired, whereas David's painting was too static; the figures 
seemed fastened into the composition. 

The author of a separately published criticism used a 
dialogue between a writer, a painter, and a poet to argue 
that Girodet’s imagination may have overwhelmed his judg- 
ment, and that truth should not be sacrificed to pictorial 
effect. He picked up the earlier objections to the long 
diagonal between the figures, the quality of academic exer- 
cise in the anatomy of the young man, and the inconsistency 
between energetic arms and lifeless legs in the old man. As 
usual, the purity of forms was unquestioned, but the writer 
wondered why the criticism of nudity in David's painting of 
the Romans and Sabines had not been applied to the 
Déluge.** 

Another separate criticism was published in the form of a 
small booklet defending David. The author stressed the fact 
that Girodet had been a pupil of David. He discounted 
David's compositional borrowings and suggested that he had 
chosen an effective moment of pause in the battle. After 
praising the Déluge, he proposed that Girodet's choice of 
moment, in the midst of undecided and continuous action, 
left the spectator uncomfortable and perhaps had been 
selected in the interests of technical showmanship.® 

The Salon of 1814 was an anticlimax for criticism of the 
Déluge. The Salon combined many older works with new, 
and the critics often concentrated on the newer ones. 
Girodet was represented by his best known works from 
previous years. Critics who discussed the Déluge raised old 
points. Although one writer said that the painting received 
as much attention as in 1806, this is not supported by extant 
criticism. Delpech revived the controversy about David and 
Girodet, disagreeing vigorously with the decisions of the jury 
in 1810.7° Generally the conclusion, even among negative 
critics, was that Girodet's talent was of the highest order and 
that the Déluge was a monument in the history of French 
painting. 

In conclusion, the criticism of the Scene de Déluge in- 
volved, implicitly or explicitly, four familiar ideas: (1) the 
natural, (2) the ideal, (3) feeling, and (4) reason. These, in 
turn, posed questions about the definition and limits of 
each, the degree of their mutual exclusivity, their relative 
value, and the effect of the foregoing on concepts of truth 
and the role of art. As in 20th-century criticism, basic assump- 
tions and definitions of terms were often not clarified. 
Traditional theory described artistic truth, it will be recalled, 
in two major categories: simple truth, which was based on 
the accurate imitation of nature and historical situations, and 
ideal truth, or perfected nature.”' Of these, the highest truth 
was considered to be the ideal, and this had been linked 
with a didactic and moral function and demanded of history 
painting.”? The ideal was also linked with the rational, which 
had been placed above feelings, although 18th-century aes- 
thetics show a growing tendency to appreciate sentiment, as 
is well known. 

Criticism of the Déluge reveals, first of all, a conflict 
between the two traditional types of truth; for example, the 





reason.?? The ideal was not seen as the major threat to the 
natural here, as it was in the criticism of landscape painting 
in this period; rather, it was the devastating appeal to the 
emotions and what it augured for the future that frightened 
the critics. Girodet had demonstrated his ability to idealize 
form in the proportions and contours of certain parts, yet he 
created a total effect that was far from the rational and poised 
character associated with the tradition of idealized nature. In 
some ways the Déluge forecasts the Raft of the Medusa.** 
This was the originality which so struck the 1810 jury and 
which bothered many of the critics even as they admired the 
work. The stylistic character of the Défuge placed its critics 
in a position almost as uncomfortable as that of its principal 
figures. M 
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Felicien Rops and Baudelaire: 
Evolution of a Frontispiece 








Fig. 2. Eustache Hyacinthe Langlois, Adam and Eve, 1852. 


graving of 1543, done by the German engraver Hans Sebald 
Behan (Fig. 3), to be the source of this image.* The Beham 
plate is described by Adam Bartsch: “Adam and Eve, near the 
tree of Life, represented by Death, around which the Serpent 
is wrapped. Adam holds in his hand a flaming sword, and 
stretches the other hand to receive the apple that Eve has 
taker from the mouth of the Serpent.’’® Here the Tree of Life 
is meant to symbolize, in the traditional manner, temptation. 
However, a second meaning has been added by the inclusion 
of a skeletal physiognomy as part of the tree, that of death. 

Baudelaire wrote what he desired as a frontispiece for his 
own work in a letter to Nadar (Félix Tournachon) of May 16, 
1859: “An arborescent skeleton, his legs and ribs forming the 
trunk. the arms extended in a cross blossoming out into 
leaves and buds protecting many tiers of venomous plants in 
small pots, staggered as in a greenhouse.” 











Fig. 3. Hans Sebald Beham, Adam and Eve, 1543, copper 
engraving. 





It is known that Baudelaire considered many artists for the 
execution of the frontispiece originally intended for the 
second edition of Les Fleurs du Mal, to be published in 1861. 
In the May 16, 1859 letter to Nadar, Baudelaire stated his 
desire that the frontispiece be done in an ultra-romantic way 
and that he was considering Doré for his ability to “give 
clouds, landscape and houses a positively supernatural char- 
acter.”*% Baudelaire was also considering Nanteuil for his 
romantic spirit, and Penguilly for his frequent use of demons, 
will-o’-the-wisps, bats, ghouls, or vampires." Baudelaire 
finally chose Félix Bracquemond, who had previously done 
engravings for works published by Poulet-Malassis.*? 

Bracquemond did many designs for the Fleurs du Mal 
frontispiece in an attempt to remain true to Baudelaire's 
original instructions. The first design (Fig. 4), a crayon draw- 
ing by Bracquemond, shows the small, staggered pots of 
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Fig. 4. Felix Bracquemond, first design for fron- 
tispiece for Les Fleurs du Mal, 1859-60, crayon 
drawing. 





Fig. 5. Felix Bracquemond, design for frontispiece for Les 
Fleurs du Mal, 1859-60, etching, first state. 








Fig. 6. Felix Bracquemond, design for frontispiece for Les 
Fleurs du Mal, 1859-60, etching, second state. 


be allegorical in their representation. This is ascertained by a 
letter of January 13, 1860 of Poulet-Malassis to Bracquemond, 
listing the Latin names of the sins which the latter had 
requested. Poulet-Malassis requested in that same letter that 
Bracquemond include one withered plant and that the plant 
used to portray Avarice be tenacious in appearance.'* 

The first state (Fig. 5) is without any skeletal tree. Although 
leaves, branches, and fruit of what is supposedly intended as 
a tree are included in the second state (Fig. 6), the tree as a 
whole is rather meager and is distinctly behind the skeleton 
and not part of it. The skeleton, too, has undergone changes. 
Bracquemond now has composed it in a three-quarter view 
with arms no longer spread out as a cross, but lowered as if 
tending the allegorical plants. 

After seeing this design, Poulet-Malassis sent Bracque- 
mond further instructions and a tracing of the Langlois 
skeleton so that Bracquemond could see exactly what Bau- 
delaire and Poulet-Malassis wanted.’> In the third state of 
Bracquemond's etching (Fig. 7) it is obvious that he was 
trying to incorporate these instructions more precisely, al- 
though keeping his own substitution of upright plants. Here, 
Bracquemond renders the skeleton almost full face and does 
merge more of the tree foliage with the upper torso of the 
skeleton, which is now seen in a complete cross posture. 
However, the tree and the skeleton still do not become a 
single entity, but merely appear superimposed. Baudelaire 
remarked about the separate nature of the tree and the 
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Fig. 7. Felix Bracquemond, design for frontispiece for Les 
Fleurs du Mal, 1860, etching, third state. 


skeleton in a letter to Poulet-Malassis of August 1860 that “he 
{Bracquemond] will never be able to adapt the branches to 
the arms since the hands go to the extreme limits of the 
page.’''® 

Baudelaire had described this third state himself in a 
previous letter to Poulet-Malassis, of around August 20, 1860: 


Hare is Bracquemond's horror. I told him that it was good. It 
is all | knew to say, so astonished was I. The skeleton stands 
and it is supported by a fan of branches which come out of 
the sides in place of the arms.” 


Baucelaire continued his description and diatribe in the 
second letter to Poulet-Malassis of August 1860, the one in 
which he criticized the separation of the tree and skeleton 
and the position ef the hands: 


Bracquemond is bent on preserving what he can from his own 
plate. These flowers are absurd. Again, he should have con- 
suited books for their analogies, the symbolic language of the 
Flowers, etc.—Do you want to accept some good advice, 
seriously? If you absolutely hold to a frontispiece, cut neatly 
with scissors the Langlois image, and demand from Bracque- 
mord a facsimile, strictly, nothing less, nothing more; the 
skeleton, the branches, the serpent, Adam, Eve, everything. 
Only by this means will you arrive at something. Let him not 
take the liberty of adding anything. This frontispiece is no 
longer ours, but it goes with the book as it is; it has the 
privdege of being able to adapt itself to whatever book, since 
all literature is derived from sin. — | speak very seriously.'® 
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Bracquemond was not able to satisfy Baudelaire and the 
project was temporarily abandoned. The idea was taken up 
once more around 1865. This time the project was to be 
executed by Félicien Rops, whom Baudelaire had first met in 
1864. The project was changed from a frontispiece for Les 
Fleurs du Mal to a frontispiece for Les Epaves, to be published 
separately in 1866. Rops’ illustration (Fig. 1) is obviously the 
one for which the published explanation was written, as all 
the mentioned details correspond. What is also evident in 
Rops’ work is a combination of all the influences and changes 
the frontispiece underwent from the time of its inception. 
We have the remnants. of Baudelaire’s original Biblical/medi- 
eval idea of the sinister Tree of Life which serves to tempt 
Adam and Eve into their original sin, as well as to represent 
their death because of their transgression and guilt. All that 
remains of this image in Rops’ illustration is the dualistic 
nature of the tree and the luring serpent, who now reaches 
out to the allegorical plant of Pride, one of the seven deadly 
sins, in place of Eve. 

The skeletal tree in Rops’ illustration seems to be closer to 
Baudelaire’s original image in that the two elements are 
finally one entity. The trunk is made up of the torso of the 
skeleton, whose arms reach out and become spindly 
branches sprouting foliage and the forbidden fruit. The 
location of the words Les Epaves in this foliage very possibly 
indicates that Baudelaire's poetic wreckages are themselves 
intended to be the forbidden fruit. 

The serpent wrapped around the torso/trunk of the skele- 
tal tree is, as mentioned, reaching out to grasp a sunflower, 
which is representative of Pride according to a list of allegor- 
ical attributes written by Rops to Poulet-Malassis and repro- 
duced in Erasthene Ramiro’s work Oeuvre Grave de Felicien 
Rops.** Rops chose the symbolic representations for the 
remaining plants and sent their descriptions to Poulet-Malas- 
sis.?° 

The allusion to each of the seven deadly sins was made 
more distinct in Rops’ illustration than in Bracquemond's by 
the addition of rectangular tags attached to each plant 
bearing the Latin name of each sin represented.” Anger is 
represented by a cactus capped by long darts; Sloth by a 
withered fallen stump (fulfilling Poulet-Malassis’ request); 
Envy by a winged snakeroot; Gluttony by a melon; Lust by a 
satyrion (orchid) or a lily; Pride as a sunflower; and Avarice 
as a plant with greedy paws (again according to Poulet- 
Malassis’ wish) .*? 

Other Rops additions to the frontispiece are the black 
winged chimera and the skeleton of Pegasus. The chimera, 
bearing the medallion of Baudelaire, may simply be intended 
as an homage to the author of the work being illustrated, or, 
more plausibly, it may have a deeper symbolic meaning, 
perhaps indicating by its ascent toward heaven the sardonic 
idea of the evil chimera, attaining the heights usually attrib- 
uted only to good.”* The skeleton of Pegasus in the lower 
part of the composition complements the symbolism of the 
evil chimera. Pegasus, the winged horse of Greek mythology, 
was ridden by Bellerophon in his fight against the chimera. 
In the legend, Pegasus, symbol of imagination, inspiration, 
intellect, knowledge, poetry, science, understanding, and 
wisdom, overcomes the chimera. In Rops’ illustration it is 
obvious that he wished to emphasize the ascent and victory 
of evil over fallen, decayed good by the decomposed form of 
Pegasus, who, wallowing, as the explanatory text says, 
“among the Flowers of evil ... must only wake up, along 
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` with his riders, in the valley of Josaphat.” Josaphat is the 
valley where the heathens were judged (Joel 3:12). 

‘Rops’ depiction in the cameo of the ostrich swallowing a 
horseshoe is, as also stated in the published explanation, the 
emblem of virtue. Rops has adapted this image from a 17th- 
century source. In Peter Isselburg's emblem book of 1640 an 
ostrich described as having a horseshoe in its mouth is 
discussed.?* The motto for this emblem is SPIRITUS DURISSIMA 
coquit; the spirit softens even the most tough. Rops has 
substituted virrus for SPIRITUS. This is perhaps a satirical twist 
to the battle of good and evil; in this case the evil chimera 
becomes Virtue, who is victorious over the good Pegasus 
who usually prevails and hence is “the most tough,” but who 
is here a heathen awaiting judgment. 

Because his own philosophy and religious background 
were akin to those of Baudelaire and because of their close 
friendship, Rops, it seems, was able to understand the 
subtleties of Baudelaire's intended imagery better than Brac- 
quemond and therefore was able to render them more aptly. 
Rops' image, which originated from a description of another 
source (Langlois) and incorporated the various changes that 
this image underwent, while perhaps not the most successful 
of his etchings and perhaps lacking the imagination and 
sardonic quality common to much of his other work, seems 
to capture not only Baudelaire's subtle literary and philo- 
sophical dichotomies but also to contain and present, in its 
conception and rendering, symbolic subtleties of its own. W 


. Charles Baudelaire, Oeuvres Complétes, Paris, 1930, I, p. 245. 

. Charles Baudelaire, Correspondance Générale, Paris, 1947, lll, p. 180. 

. Baudelaire, Oeuvres Complètes, op. cit., p. 394. 

. Pichois says 1851 but the actual Langlois text says 1852. Claude Pichois, 
Iconographie de Charles Baudelaire, Geneva, 1960, p. 101. 

.. In the critical edition of Les Fleurs du Mal, p. 370, Jacques Crépet cites 
Jacob Ruff's work De conceptu et generatione bominis of 1580 as the 
source, but there is no evidence of this. However, Adam Bartsch, in his 
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description of the Beham plate in his Le Peintre Graveur, Vienna, 1808, 
VIII, p. 49, states that the Hans Sebald Beham print Is actually a copy of 
another print by Bartho! Beham, the uncle of Hans Sebald Beham. 
Pichois, p. 101, erroneously cites the copy as being by Barthol and the 
original by Hans Sebald Beham. 

. Bartsch, op. cit., pp. 49 and 87. 

. Baudelaire, Correspondance, op. clt., N, p.316. 


. ibid., pp. 316-17. However, Plchois, p. 102, states that Baudelaire 
excluded Doré because of the puerile nature of many of his figures. 

11. Baudelaire, Oeuvres Complétes, op. ch., p. 370. 

12. Pichois, op. cit., p. 102. 
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14. Pichois, op. ch., p. 106. 

15. Ibid., p. 105. 
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- 18. Ibid., p. 177. 


19. Érasthène Ramiro, Oeuvre Grave de Félicien Rops, Brussels, 1899, pp. 
267-68. ; 

20. Ramiro; op. cit., pp. 267-68. 

21. The idea of allegorizing the plants seems to have originally been 
Baudelalre's, as he recommended In his letter to Poulet-Malassis of 
August 1860 (Correspondance, op. cht., lll, p. 177) that Bracquemond 
again look into the symbolic attributes of plants. This statement indi- 
cates that It was probably at Baudelaire’s suggestion that Poulet-Malas- 
sis discussed this matter with Bracquemond in thelr correspondence of 
January 13, 1860. 

22. These symbolic attributes were probably derived from a botany book of 
1543 by Leonhart Fuchs. Rops refers to Fuchs in his letter to Poulet- 
Malassis (in Ramiro, op. cit., pp. 287-68) but does not actually state that 
he Is the source. 

23. The chimera was a fire-breathing monster that devastated the land of 
Lycia. The chimera appears in Homer's lllad VI, 180, XVI, 328. William 
Smith, Dictlonary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
London, 1849, |, p. 694. 

24. Arthur Henkel and Albrecht Schöne, Emblemata, Stuttgart, 1682, p. 808. - 
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Manet’s Luncheon in the Studio: An 
Homage to Baudelaire 


BRADFORD R. COLLINS 





Fig. 1. Edouard Manet, Luncheon in the Studio, 1868, oil on canvas. Collection Haus des Kunst, Murich. 


Mane!'s Luncheon in the Studio,’ 1868 (Fig. 1) is an odd 
painting; the unusual placement of the central figure, with 
his back to the table and to the other figures, the incongruity 
of a still life of armor in a luncheon scene, and the sober, 
almost expectant mood of the gathering resist interpreta- 
tion.’ For almost a century it was generally believed that no 
meaningful explication of the work was possible. Until re- 
cently it was dogma among writers on Manet that he was 
indifferent to iconography and questions of meaning in 
general.* Since the publication of Sandblad’s Manet: Three 
Studies in Artistic Conception (1954) scholarly opinion has 
graduelly shifted, and the latest books and articles on Manet 
have argued the artists commitment to subject matter and 
mearing, some quite convincingly.* Such scholarship sug- 
gests tnat an iconographic study of the Luncheon is in order. 

To date, only two interpretations of the painting have 
appeared in print: the first, by Kovacs, is an attempt at a 
defin tve reading, and the second, by Hanson, is a more 
hypottetical and brief treatment of the problem. Kovacs 
asserts. that the central figure in the painting is Manet's 
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sixteen-year-old illegitimate son. Léon Koélla-Leenhoff. Ac- 
cording to Kovacs, the theme is the young man’s passage 
into manhood, the armor being a sexual symbol of matura- 
tion. The two figures in the back, he suggests, are Manet and 
his wife. Unfortunately, Kovacs’ arguments are unconvinc- 
ing, for the identifications of Manet and Suzanne remain 
unvalidated.? And the post-Freudian interpretation of the 
armor is more revealing of modern preoccupations than of 
19th-century concepts. Certainly there is nothing in Manet's 
work to support the claim. This is not to say that the painting 
is not at some level of meaning a portrait of Léon. Nor would 
I deny the suggestion made by Hanson that when Manet 
conceived the work “some aspects of the vanitas theme may 
have been present in his mind.”” Like many of Manet's 
works, this painting may have no single signification. When 
the Luncheon and its parts are subjected to a more thorough 
contextual analysis, however, the allusions and associations 
which are revealed suggest richer and more important mean- 
ings than those already proposed. This essay will argue that 
the painting is a summary of Manet's general artistic commit- 
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Fig. 2. Edouard Manet, study for Luncheon in the 
Studio, 1868, pen and ink. Private collection. 


ments in the period before 1868 and, further, that it acknowl- 
edges a fundamental debt to Baudelaire. 

The Luncheon was first conceived in the summer of 1868 at 
Boulogne-sur-mer where Manet and his family vacationed.* 
The painted sketch done before his return to Paris is now 
lost, and we therefore have no idea of the original arrange- 
ment. A pen-and-ink sketch (Fig. 2) exists, however, which 
indicates that the work evolved considerably before its 
completion. The drawing shows only Leon, the smoker, and 
some of the luncheon items. The entire left side of the 
painting was apparently developed at a later stage. 

Also added to the final version were the lemon and knife 
on the right. These two additions are significant, as they 
conceptually sharpen the contrast between the two types of 
still life in the painting. With the inclusion of the partially 
peeled lemon and the placement of the knife over the table 
edge, the grouping of ordinary objects evokes the naturalist 
tradition of 17th-century Dutch still life. The use of cool 
greys, browns, and whites, with touches of blue and yellow, 
is also reminiscent of such work, as Reff has noted.® On the 
left is a still-life arrangement of a very different sort. Signifi- 
cantly, what is suggested by the armor is a kind of still life 
prevalent in the Second Empire and considered, in the 
critical polemics of the period, the precise opposite of the 
developing naturalist current. Although there were other 
types of still-life painting produced at this time,'° the roman- 
tic still life of collector's items —armor and objets d'art — and 
the naturalist still life represented the two poles in the 
debate over what constituted the proper motifs and subject 
matter for the still-life painter. 

Thoré and Castagnary were the chief spokesmen in the 
Second Empire for the principle of naturalism in art. They 
supported Francois Bonvin and the artists who followed his 
lead in reviving the still lifes of the Dutch painters and 
Chardin."' The artists of this group — notably Antoine Vollon, 
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Théodule Ribot, and Philippe Rousseau—had little official 
success with their work in this vein, however, since it was 
diametrically opposed to established criteria. Speaking for 
the conservative establishment, one critic of the Salon des 
Refusés stated that artists with a skill for imitation ought only 
to paint objects which can rarely be seen.'? Among those 
who sought to satisfy this criterion the best known painter 
was Blaise Desgoffe, although Vollon, surprisingly enough, 
was an important contributor to the tradition as a result of 
commissions. Perhaps the major work of the type is his 
Armor, 1870 (Fig. 3), a monumental inventory of objects in 
the Louvre commissioned for the state by Nieuwerkerke, the 
head of French museums. '? 

Nieuwerkerke requested the work largely as a result of his 
personal taste; he owned an important collection of arms, 
The collecting of armor in France began in the 1830s as part 
of the widespread romantic interest in owning objects with 
historical, especially medieval, associations.'* But while in- 
terest in other kinds of antiques languished in varying 
degrees in the years after 1848, the fascination with armor 
actually grew, reaching its peak in the 1860s. The Emperor 
started his collection in 1861 with two very large purchases. 
And Nieuwerkerke’s holdings, later to become the basis for 
the arms in the Wallace Collection, were assembled essen- 
tially in the years between 1865 and 1869.** 

The recurrence of armor motifs in Second Empire still-life 
painting reflects this vogue but does not explain its meaning. 
To a degree, the collecting of arms was a result of the 
aristocratic aspirations of the nouveau riche. Ownership of 
armor implied—effectively if illogically-an identification 
with noble ancestry. More importantly, it reveals the contin- 
uation of the cult of action and adventure begun in France in 
the late 18th century. Helmets and swords are exceptionally 
prominent in French Neoclassical history painting.'® The 
romantics were equally devoted to the theme of dramatic 
action and the items necessary to its display and suggestion. 
Although we generally identify the romantic era in France 
with the reign of Louis-Philippe, this is largely a matter of 
convenience and of the fact that the Second Empire pro- 
duced no masters in the Hugo-Delacroix mold. The old 
romantic themes continued to play an important part in the 
art and literature of the period, however. Every Second 
Empire salon included works in the vein of Merino’s The 
Revenge of Don Cornaro, Salon of 1869 (Fig. 4), with its 
conspicuously displayed pistol and swords. 

It was with works such as this and not with standards of 
reactionary opinion that arms were chiefly identified in the 
Second Empire. In 1868 Castagnary wrote, “Romanticism 
which illustrates the poets, exhumes the middle ages, re- 
stores the bric-a-brac, mends the old armor ... is a 
school.” In The Painter's Studio, a Real Allegory Summariz- 
ing a Period of Seven Years in my Life as an Artist, 1855, 
Courbet included a dagger in the still life (Fig. 5) to represent 
his early romantic phase. '® 

The possibility that Manet used the armor in the Luncheon 
as an allusion to romanticism is suggested, first of all, by the 
prominence of the scimitar and the pearl-handied 
yataghan.'? It is impossible to know whether Manet was 
aware of the yataghan’s Near Eastern origins, but it is highly 
unlikely that he would not have connected the scimitar with 
the exotic. Secondly, swords are frequently found in Manet’s 
works done before 1868 and with one exception,?° all exam- 
ples have romantic content or associations. Of the seven 
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Fig. 3. Antoine Vollon, Armor, 1870, oil on canvas. Col- 
lection the Louvre, Paris. 


paintings that include swords, four deal with the bull ring 
and one with Hamlet.?' Even Boy with a Sword, 1861, is 
romantic by virtue of its role-playing, both actual and sug- 
gested. Léon is here presented as a 17th-century page carry- 
ing a sword to his master, whom we may assume is Manet.?? 

That Manet was fully aware of his romantic inclinations_is 





Fig. 4. Merino, The Revenge of Don Cornaro, oil on canvas. Salon 
of 1869, as reproduced in L'Illustration, 1869. 


maid is associated with the table still life not only because 





revealed in another work from his early period that features 
a sword, the second frontispiece for his engravings pub- 
lished by Cadart in 1862 (Fig. 6). In a provocative article, Reff 
argues that the print is a sum of veiled references to Manet's 
artistic and private life at that time. The basket still life of 
sombrero, guitar, and costume pieces is undoubtedly an 
emblem of his romantic interest in Spain and imaginative 
role-playing.” Reff’s interpretation of the sword is open to 
question, however. In his view, the sword is identified with 
Leon since it is the same one used in Boy with a Sword.?* 
Perhaps it is more logical to identify it with Manet, since it 
belorgs not to the page but to his master. Assuming this 
view, the instrument becomes an extension of the still life 
below, reinforcing its meaning. When grouped in this fash- 
ion, the hat, guitar, and sword echo the romantic ensemble 
in Courbet's The Painter's Studio. 

Regardiess of the precise meaning of the sword in the 
frontispiece, the work clearly demonstrates Manet's self- 
conscious concern with the components of his art. Nor is the 
etching the only instance of this concern in his oeuvre. 
Various accessories in The Portrait of Zola, 1867-68, serve a 
similar purpose, as Sandblad has demonstrated.?5 

It is my contention that the two still lifes in the Luncheon 
are to be viewed in the light of this habit of mind: the armor 





she is an ordinary type, but because the coffee pot which 


It is even possible that Manet associated her with similar 
servant figures in the work of Chardin. Other paintings and 
remarks from this period attest to Manet’s participation in 
the Chardin revival.?® 

The man on the right can be linked with the armor because 
of the activity in which he is engaged. Smoking was first 
popular in France among the young romantics. It was, in 
fact, one of their characterizing traits.?? The “Jeune-France” 
smoked not only to scandalize the bourgeoisie,?® but be- 
cause it lifted him out of the crass and temporal world into 
one of dreams. “Les Mirifiques Bienfaits de la Cigarette et du 
Cigare” (1834) includes the following lines: 


Let us smoke then, let us smoke then! Let us get drunk with 
dreams, 
We demand of tobacco forgetfulness from all misery.?® 


Although cigar smoking in particular became generally ac- 
cepted in the Second Empire, it did not lose its romantic 
associations. In 1858 an illustrated book on Paris life included 
the following description of the newly popular sport of 
swimming: 


You bathe, and drink, and smoke, and chat, and watch, and 











Fig. 5. Gustave Courbet, detail of The Painter's Studio, 1855, oil on canvas. Collection the Louvre, 


Paris. 





Fig. 6. Edouard Manet, Frontispiece, 1862, etching. 


pleasure of the cold bath. Thanks to this accessory, the cold 
bath takes on the charm of the dreams and the nonchalance 
of the East.*° 


The interlacing of romantic and naturalist elements in this 
painting nicely expresses a basic fact of Manet's early period: 
his devotion to apparently contradictory artistic traditions 
and modes. The unique paradox of Manet's early work has 
been noted frequently. In Manet and Spain Isaacson con- 
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cisely states the matter: “In his work the past and the exotic 
live in delicate and tantalizing union with the new and 
immediate.’’*’ Even the third component mentioned above, 
his commitment to the past, may be alluded to in the 
Luncheon by the armor.*? 

The demonstrated likelihood that the Luncheon is a fun- 
damental statement about Manet's art gives crucial signifi- 
cance to the question of the central figure. The young man 
may represent Léon, but there is greater justification, | think, 
for viewing him as an embodiment of qualities with which 
Manet identified. The sophisticated demeanor of the young 
man, hard to justify in a teenager, well reflects that of the 
artist. Fantin-Latour's Portrait of Manet, 1867, shows a figure 
of similar bearing. In contrast to the older man who wears a 
formal top-hat, the young man sports a boater, which iden- 
tifies him with the theme of contemporary leisure on which 
Manet and the young Impressionists were beginning to 
focus. 

It is important to note, too, that the young man is a 
dandy.** Elegantly dressed (his jacket is velvet), confident of 
his superiority, cool and indifferent (his back is turned to the 
others), he seems the perfect embodiment of the type as 
described by Baudelaire in Le Peintre de la Vie Moderne: 


. the simplicity in his air of authority, ... his bodily 
attitudes which are always relaxed but betray inner energy, so 
that when your eye lights upon one of those privileged beings 
in whom the graceful and the formidable are so mysteriously 
blended, you think: “A rich man perhaps, but more likely an 
out-of-work Hercules!” 

The distinguishing characteristic of the dandy's beauty 
consists above all in an air of coldness . . .** 


At the most obvious level, this characterization of Léon may 
suggest the pose he was assuming in his new independent 
status,* but too many scholars have detected the dandy in 
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supported in Les Fleurs du Mal (1857), where three poems 
are dedicated to the animal. As a result of his poetry, the 
public too identified him with cats — unfortunately, by way of 
unflattering rumors and caricatures (Fig. 8).*” Baudelaire's 
excessive affection for cats was properly acknowledged by 
Champfleury in Les Chats. The chapter devoted to men of 
spirit who appreciate the cat not only includes Baudelaire’s 
portrait by Morin (Fig. 9), but features him in the text by way 
of a number of anecdotes. * Baudelaire, then, was acknowl- 
edged as the foremost contemporary devotee of the cat. 
Equally significant here is the fact that Baudelaire died in the 
year before the Luncheon was painted. The cat was too 
intimately associated with Baudelaire to assume that Manet 





Fig. 9. Morin. Baudelaire, from Champfleury's Les 
Chats (1869). 


could have included the animal without some thought of his 
recently deceased friend. 

The cat in the painting not only suggests Baudelaire but 
connects him with the dandy. The animal is associated with 
the young man by the similarity of their coats and because 
the cat's narcissistic act recalls the dandy's vain egocentricity. 
In general, the cat’s proud indifference is also consistent 
with the behavior of the dandy. 

The cat may refer to Baudelaire in yet another way. In 
Baudelaire’s poem “Les Chats” the animal is associated with 
death. 


Erebus would have made them his funereal steeds, 
Save that their proud free nature would not stoop to this.** 


Itis conceivable that Manet used the cat not only as a symbol 
for Baudelaire but for his death. Manet's knowledge of 
Baudelaire's poetry was probably insufficient for such a 
reference,* but the possibility deserves mention — especially 
given the painting's solemn air. 

It is impossible to know how many of the specific allusions 
and levels of meaning which 1 have discussed were con- 
sciously or unconsciously intended. From descriptions and 
‚ analyses of the progress of certain works*' we know that 
Manet tended to work intuitively, not programmatically. But 
those intuitions were rarely careless or undirected. In the 
case of the Luncheon he seems to have been aiming at a 
general statement about his art in which modernity and the 
dandy as proposed by Baudelaire are given the central place. 
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The facts of the friendship between Baudelaire and Manet 
are too well known for review here.°? Nor is this the place 
for a complete discussion of the ways in which Baudelaire 
may have influenced his younger friend. That he was a 
crucial influence on Manet at the beginning of his career 
seems certain, however. | have already mentioned Sand- 
blad's essay in which he convincingly argues that Music in 
the Tuileries Gardens puts into practice essential aspects of 
the art program outlined in Le Peintre de la Vie Moderne. 
This may not have been the earliest instance of this sort. The 
Baudelairean quality of Manet's first important work, The 
Absinthe Drinker, 1858-59, is frequently pointed out in the 
literature on Manet. Many writers on Manet actually posit 
that similar themes in Baudelaire's poetry inspired the paint- 
ing.°® | suspect that Baudelaire was responsible for the 
subject, but as a result of his views on art.°* In his “Salon de 
1846” Baudelaire first articulated the proposition which be- 
came a central tenet of his art criticism: there are heroic 
themes in contemporary life for the sensitive artist. 


The pageant of fashionable life and the thousands of 
floating existences—criminals and kept women— which drift 
about in the underworld of a great city; the Gazette des 
Tribunaux and the Moniteur all prove to us that we have only 
to open our eyes to recognize our heroism.** 


Not all of Manet’s works from around 1860 fit the criteria of 
this remark, but there are sufficient to suggest that among 
the options Manet was pursuing at this time was the general 
program recommended by his close friend. In addition to 
the two works already mentioned, The Street Singer, c. 1862, 
The Old Musician, 1862, Le Dejeuner sur l'Herbe, 1863, and 
Olympia, 1863, may be seen as responses to Baudelaire’s 
repeated plea. Evidence for this hypothesis is provided by 
Olympia. In Le Peintre de la Vie Moderne Baudelaire states: 


If a painstaking, scrupulous, but feebly imaginative artist has 
to paint a courtesan of today and takes his “inspiration” (that 
is the accepted word) from a courtesan by Titian or Raphael, it 
is only too likely that he will produce a work which is false, 
ambiguous and obscure. From the study of a masterpiece of 
that time he will learn nothing of the bearing, the glance, the 
smile or the living “style” of one of those creatures . . .°® 


Olympia is Manet's response to the challenge. He has based 
his portrait of the courtesan on one by Titian (Venus of 
Urbino was believed to be the portrait of a courtesan)? but 
has managed to lose nothing of his contemporary model's 
“style.” What is suggested by this is that Sandblad’s conclu- 
sions with regard to Music in the Tuileries Gardens can be 
more broadly applied. It is apparent that Baudelaire’s con: 
ception of the artist as “man of the crowd,” aloof but 
perceptive to a range of social themes, was significant to 
Manet in his formative period.°® This is what the Baudelai- 
rean references in the Luncheon appear to confirm. The 
painting is a subtle, veiled-homage-to-Baudelaire,-an-ac- 
knowledgment of his importance to Manet's art. 

Finally, the work is a watershed in Manet’s career, a 
summing up in the vein of Courbet's The Painter's Studio. 
The painting marks the end of the romantic, past-oriented 
phase of Manet's work.°® in the following summer Manet 
began his “Impressionist” phase with works, like Departure 
of the Folkestone Ferry, that attempt in brighter colors 
and with less finish to capture and record immediate experi- 
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ence.*% Although this direct approach characterized his art 
after 1868, he never completely ceased to reflect on the 
meanings of the visible world. Nana, 1877, Rue Mosnier 
decked with Flags,** 1878, and Bar at the Folies-Bergere, 1881, 
are evidence that Manet continued on occasion subtly to 
record his thoughts on a wide range of social themes. Such 
works demonstrate the persistence of that combination of 
aristocratic reserve and cosmopolitan understanding which 
characterizes Baudelaire’s artist-dandy. MM 


f wish to thank José Barrio-Garay of the University of Western Ontario and 
Serge Guilbaut and David Solkin of the University of British Columbia for 
their valuable assistance in the preparation of this essay. 
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Paul Klee and the Mystic Center 


ROBERT KNOTT 





Fig. 1. Paul Klee, Omphalo-Centric Lecture, 1939, oil on 
canvas, 27 x 19”. Collection Kunstsammlung Nordrhein-West- 
falen, Dusseldorf. 


In his Jena Lecture of 1924 Paul Klee said, “lt is the artist's 
mission to penetrate as far as may be toward that secret place 
where primeval power nurtures all evolution. ... In the 
womb of nature in the primal ground of creation where the 
secret key to all things lies hidden.” ' Klee’s Omphalo-Centric 
Lecture of 1939 (Fig. 1) can be seen as a restatement of what 
Klee felt was the mission of all artists: to move toward this 
mystic center as the beginning of all creative thought. And 
Klee, as much as any other artist of the 20th century, sought 
the many paths that would lead him there. 
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In his early lectures to the Bauhaus Klee describes this 
creative center as a point which he associated with the center 
or navel of the human figure: “When central importance is 
given to a point: this is the cosmogenetic moment. To this 
occurrence corresponds the idea of every sort of 
beginning.”? Nearer the end of his life, Omphalo-Centric 
Lecture acts as a summary of these thoughts and lectures 
about creativity. The mysterious figure in this painting faces 
us directly, and in its cupped hand we see a glowing navel, 
the internal divine light from which all knowledge spreads. 
The navel has further importance because of its obvious 
associations with the womb, birth, creation, and the contin- 
uation of life. As the Omphalos it is also a life/death symbol 
of particular significance to Klee, because he had a terminal 
illness and continually dealt with images of death in this last 
full year of his life. For Klee, death was not an ending but a 
passage beyond, which could only bring him closer to the 
creative center that he so actively sought during his lifetime. 

Klee’s painting has a specific visual source in the beautiful 
mid-6th century B.C. Berlin Kore (Aphrodite ofthe Pomegran- 
ate) (Fig. 2) in the Staatliche Museum.” There are obvious 
similarities in the hands, which enclose the circular form 
(pomegranate, navel) at the center of the belly. And although 
Klee has reversed the hands, there is still a trace of what 
could be the original position of the left hand: an outline 
form which echoes the shape of the left hand in the Greek 
sculpture. Other parallels exist, not only in the overall shape, 
the broad shoulders and tapering cylindrical form of the 
body, but also in specific details such as mouth, ear lobe, 
and earrings. Beyond the specific visual relationships, the 
association with this ancient fertility goddess leads us to 
probe further into the meaning of Klee's painting. 

In analyzing a painting such as Omphalo-Centric Lecture 
we must consider the full significance of the title. As so often 
in Klee's work, the relationship between title and image 
evokes those mysteries which elude the powers of represen- 
tation. Klee had great powers of observation, but his greatest 
vision was inward. And no matter how carefully the formal 
structure has been worked out, there is always the evocative 
power of a less tangible, more mysterious spirit in his work, 
a power which speaks out of his personal relationship to 
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Fig. 2. Aphrodite of the Pomegranate, 570-550 
B.C. Collection Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 





Fig. 3. Olympian Apollo Seated on the Omohalos, red-figure vase 
paint ng, Naples Museum. 


another plane of existence. It is upon such an inward journey 
that Klee's figure in Omphalo-Centric Lecture takes us. 

As a monumental fact the Omphalos, a round stone in the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi (Fig. 3), is supposed to mark the 
middle point of the earth. According to literary tradition it is 
the grave mound of the sacred snake at Delphi, but as a 
grave mound its association was not only with Apollo. As 
Jane Harrison relates, “wherever there is worship of Mother 
Earth there we may expect the Omphalos.”* The Omphalos 
is the very seat and symbol of the Earth Mother. Thus the 
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Omphalos or navel as the center of the world goes beyond 
the sanctuary of Apollo to other important “centers” corre- 
sponding with other sacred mountains, where heaven and 
earth come together forming the axis mundi, the sacred 
meeting point of heaven, earth and hell.® 

The idea of the center is of great importance to all 
mysticism. The popular mystic Madame H. P. Blavatsky, who 
was well known to Klee and others, wrote: 


The Ancients placed the astral soul of man, his self-corscious- 
ness, in the pit of the stomach. The Brahmans shared this 
belief with Plato and other philosophers. ... The navel was 
regarded as ‘the circle of the sun’ the seat of internal divine 
light. Among the Parsis there exists a belief up to the present 
day that their adepts have a flame in their navel, which 
enlightens to them all darkness and discloses the spiritual 
world as well as things unseen.® 


What is important to remember is that this contact with the 
unconscious provides a link to a spiritual center—to their 
own past. The navel is not only the seat of divine light, but of 
illumination, of inspiration—the symbol of birth and reincar- 
nation and the endless chain of generations. In 1939, when 
Klee painted Omphalo-Centric Lecture, he knew that his own 
death was near at hand. He had an obsession with his own 
past—a more remote past. Themes of death, eternity, and 
life cycles come up again and again in his work. Thus the 
figure that holds its navel in its hand is more than a human 
figure; it becomes a link to those other, more remote regions 
that Klee felt so much a part of. In his notes from a trip to 
Egypt Klee wrote, “In me there circulates the blood of a 
better age. | wander through the present century like a 
sleepwalker. | remain attached to the old home land.” 

Similarly in Joyce's Ulysses, which Klee had read, Stephen 
Dedalus, in his own kind of Omphalic lecture, speaks of an 
attachment to “another time’: 


The cords of all link back, strandentwining cable of all flesh. 
That is why mystic monks. Will you be as gods? Gaze in your 
Omphalos. Hello. Kinch here. Put me on to Edenville. Aleph, 
Alpha: nought, nought one. 

Spouse and helpmate of Adam Kadmon: Heva, naked Eve. 
She had no navel. Gaze. Belly without blemish, bulging big, a 
buckler of taut vellum, no, whiteheaped corn, orient and 
immortal, standing from everlasting to everlasting.” 


Here, then, in Stephen's conception of an umbilical tele- 
phone line from Dublin Bay to 001 Edenville, we find a 
literary parallel to Klee's visual image; in both cases a 
modernization of the ancient belief that the navel is the seat 
of prophetic power and insight.® In his monologue Stephen 
Dedalus “closes off the external world of space by shutting 
his eyes and living altogether in the world of time.”* To find 
your center is a form of meditation. Stephen Dedalus imag- 
ines the total life cycle “everlasting to everlasting,” for there 
are symbols of birth and fertility ‘grain, belly) but also of 
death, as later in the monologue when he sees death coming 
to kiss a girl “mouth to her mouth ... mouth to her womb. 
Oomb, allwombing tomb.” Thus as in the traditional symbol- 
ism of the Omphalos, birth and death provide a link in the 
chain of lives. 

In the early part of the 20th century there was a wave of 
interest throughout Germany, and all of Europe, in Asian 
philosophy and religions. A popular writer speaks sarcasti- 
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cally, "In the lecture halls of Berlin and Paris the Eastern 
hierarchy of the occult revealed its magic doctrines to a new 
generation. In darkened rooms throughout Europe they held 
their seances. The fakirs came to Paris in swarms, stuck 
knives in their cheeks and throats, were buried alive, and lay 
on beds of sharp nails.”*? But with this there was a serious 
interest in the more profound philosophical aspects of East- 
ern religion, and its approach to the inner world of the spirit. 
One mystic in particular, Helena Blavatsky, seemed to have 
a strong popular influence and deeply affected the thinking 
of such artists as Kandinsky and through him, Klee. In his 
famous work Concerning the Spiritual in Art, Kandinsky 
spoke specifically of her approach to “the problem of the 
spirit” by way of inner enlightenment: 


[Spiritual] methods are still alive and in use among nations 
whom we, from the height of our knowledge, have been 
accustomed to regard with pity and scorn. To such nations 
belong the people of India, who from time to time confront 
our scholars with problems which we have either passed 
without notice or brushed aside. Madame Blavatzky was the 
first person, after a life of many years in India, to see a 
connection between these “savages” and our “civilization.” 
In that moment rose one of the most important spiritual 
movements, one which numbers a great many people today, 
and has even assumed a material form in the Theosophical 
Society. This society consists of groups who seek to approach 
the problem of the spirit by way of inner knowledge." 


Kandinsky's Accent in Pink (Fig. 4) is but one of many 
examples from this period revealing his interest in a cosmic 
center that one reaches by meditation. All the essentials are 
presented: concentric forms, the mandala representations of 
the whole universe of the One, from which all things 





Fig. 4. Wassily Kandinsky, Accent in Pink, 1926, oil on canvas, 39 x 
31”. Collection Nina Kandinsky, Neuilly-Sur-Seine, France. 
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Fig. 5. Paul Klee, Tragedy, 1932, 19 x 18”. Private 
collection, London. 


emanate. In the quadrilateral and circle we find, in symbolic 
form, the purpose of this exercise, which is to unite oppo- 
sites by meditation. Kandinsky shared his enthusiasm for 
Madame Blavatsky with Klee, and both practiced a kind of 
self-hypnosis meditation for a time. As Kandinsky said, “1 
had to wait for the dictates of the mysterious voice.” Or as 
Klee put it, “My hand is entirely the tool of a distant will./”12 
Certainly Blavatsky was of interest to Klee in revealing the 
mysterious forces that speak on a different level of human 
consciousness, a level for which Klee always felt a kinship. In 
his work Klee almost always removes things from their 
immediate surroundings, placing them in ever-expanding 
realms which result in a close correspondence between 
earth and cosmos, the living and the dead, things past and 
present. 

With Klee the link between the inner and the outer world 
is perhaps more complete than with any of his contempora- 
ries, as he drew on so many levels of experience. And Klee's 
movement towards a fixed center is clear. Perhaps this 
intense concentration on the center, whether center of the 
self (navel) or of the universe (Omphalos), was formed in 
those early years of intense quasi-mystical meditation, but 
the influences were many. For example, from the “Maxims” 
of Goethe, who was as much as anyone Klee's spiritual 
leader, we read, “Seek within yourself. There you will find 
everything.” In the Creative Credo Klee himself begins with 
the simple statement: “let us take a little trip into the land of 
deeper insight following a topographic plan. The dead center 
being the point.”** Numerous Klee paintings, such as Trag- 
edy, 1932 (Fig. 5), focus on such a point in the center of the 
painting. In his Point and Line to Plane Kandinsky expresses 
a similar attitude in describing the point as “the archetype of 
pictorial expression.” lt is “the zero point” which is the 
beginning of both art and life. For Klee the center becomes 
even more specifically and more mystically defined: 


| seek a remote source of creation point wherein | can 


apprehend a formula for earth, air, fire, water, and all circulat- 
ing forces at once. 
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In contrast to the more visually representational Omphalo- 


Centric Lecture, Klee in one of his very last works, Inside the 


Body’s Cavern (Fig. 7), moved to the simple hieroglyph, for 
the symbolic form speaks most directly. Here the navel has 
been opened to reveal the dark mysterious nature of the 
body (self), a passage to the other side —Joyce's “allwombing 
tomb.” Klee said, “Can I have gotten lost inside myself? In 
this case it would have been better never to have been 
born.” What Klee tried to achieve, both in his thinking and 
in his art, was a state that is neither life nor death, but 
beyond birth— a state belonging to the mystics. But with Klee 
it was his own personal mysticism. Klee himself admitted in 
the epitaph he furnished for his own gravestone that he had 
not reached the center, but he had begun to approach it: 


I cannot be grasped in the here and now 

For | live just as well with the dead 

As with the unborn 

Somewhat closer to the heart of creation than usual 
But far from close enough. W 
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Further Reflections on Cézanne at 


MOMA 


WILLIAM RUBIN 


Dear Ms. Editor: 


Eunice Lipton's polemic, “Some Reflections on the Cézanne 
Events at The Museum of Modern Art” (summer issue), 
disseminates such fanciful “disinformation” regarding 
MOMA’s exhibition Cézanne: The Late Work, the scholarly 
program that accompanied it, and my own role therein that 
it requires a response, 

“Why,” Ms. Lipton asks, “a late Cézanne show in the fall 
of 1977, and why the intensity of its celebration?” (her word 
for the program of lectures and symposia). The only answer 
she proposes is “political necessity, the need to defend a 
faltering position. ... Conceptual art and the revival of 
interest in realism have made late Cézanne problems and 
Cubism less relevant.* ... Could it be that MOMA, the 
bastion of everything ‘modernism’ means, is frightened? Was 
their late Cézanne show, with its attendant symposia, a 
gauge of that fear? Was it their desperate attempt to keep 
everything just exactly as it was?” MOMA's “intention” in 
mounting the exhibition, as divined by Ms. Lipton, was to 
“entrench” a “vision” of art history which is “rigid, formalist, 
Francophile and ahistorical.” 

As the person who conceived the exhibition many years 
ago and subsequently helped realize it, | feel competent to 
speak of the intentions behind it. In their light, | can only 
view the motivations attributed to me and my colleagues by 
Ms. Lipton as ar instance of politics in the service of 


* A propos of relevance, may | quote from one of many letters we received 
from comtemporary artists, this one from one of America’s great Minimalist 
sculptors, in appreciatien of a special evening for artists, he wrote, ‘it was 
my privilege last night to view the incomparable Cézanne exhibition at my 
leisure and in sparse company. Never have | seen so many artists rapt in 
selfless devotion —the hush of awe and wonder was palpable .. .” 
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paranoia. Your readers should know the facts of the matter 
as they relate to the history of the endeavor, thus better to 
judge Ms. Lipton’s answer to her own repeated question, 
“Why this Cézanne show-his last years—and why now?” 
This history is laid out in detail in the introduction to the 
Cézanne catalog; Ms. Lipton either failed to read it or chose 
to disbelieve it. 

| first perceived the need for an in-depth look at Cézanne's 
late work in 1952, while doing research for a doctoral seminar 
held by Meyer Schapiro at Columbia University. Neither the 
latest Cézanne retrospective, mounted that same year at the 
Metropolitan Museum, nor the catalogs of (or articles in- 
spired by) earlier exhibitions provided much information on 
Cezanne’s late work. Unlike that of 1870-95, it had never 
been shown in sufficient depth for its character, style, and 
historical role to be studied; the art historical literature on it 
was almost nonexistent. From the time | began working at 
The Museum of Modern Art in 1968—before the very exist- 
ence of “conceptual art and the revival of interest in real- 
ism,” the advent of which Ms. Lipton identifies as the 
propellant for the enterprise — | proposed the exhibition. We 
first wanted to have the show in 1970, but the projected 
budget — the insurance costs especially — made it impossible. 
The real answer to Lipton's “and why now?” has nothing to 
do with the devious political ends she adduces; it has to do 
with the creation of the U. S. Government indemnity (which 
covered much of the insurance cost), the formation of the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, which co-financed 
it, and the development in the intervening eight or so years 
of corporate financing of art exhibitions (IBM was co-spon- 
sor). 

As for the program of lectures and symposia— the “inten- 
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sity’ of which “celebration” troubles Ms. Lipton —1 observe . 


the following: The Museum has always had such programs. 
The more extensive one in the case of Cézanne followed 
from our desire in this important instance to bring together 
museum curators and university scholars; it also responded 
to increased expectations regarding educational programs 
on the part of the National Endowment for the Humanities 
which (rather than the N.E.A.) exceptionally helped finance 
the exhibition. The program of four evening lectures and 
four symposia specifically directed toward the scholarly com- 
munity (other lectures were oriented toward the member- 
ship and general public) did not much exceed the scholarly 
program devised for the Duchamp retrospective (six lec- 
tures). The symposia did not in fact turn out as well as we 
had hoped. We made some mistakes in format, and some 
participants did not use the occasion as they might have. 
Ironically, none of the criticisms my colleagues and | would 
make of the symposia or their content are to be found in Ms. 
Lipton’s text. 

In the case of the remarks which Ms. Lipton directs toward 
me personally, | invite you, Ms. Editor, to listen to the tapes 
of the proceedings and judge yourself the fairness of the 
observations. | am portrayed as “doggedly ... representing 
the formalist position.” As moderator | supposedly ”re- 


sponded with evident discomfort” to the efforts of my 


colleagues to discuss “other possibilities.” | am directly 


quoted as stressing Cézanne's “purely formal” intentions,. 


mentioning forms which “echoed the shape of the painting,” 
the “plasticity” of conception, etc. “Such language,” Ms. 
Lipton asserts, “was not only mystifying, but bullying.” 

I plead guilty to having spoken — in a discussion of “distor- 
tions” in Cézanne’s paintings as against the photographs of 
his motifs —of blunted ellipses as “echoing the shape of the 
painting.” Why “such language” is “mystifying” or “bully- 
ing” eludes me. 

As for Ms. Lipton's main premise, the tapes demonstrate 
the dishonesty— | would even say the malice—of her por- 
trayal of me as an insistent, indeed simple-minded “formal- 
ist.” Let me start by noting that nowhere in the proceedings 
or anywhere else did | ever refer:to Cézanne's “purely 
formal” intentions. The words she quotes me as using are 
hers, not mine. | don't believe Cézanne or any other artist 
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can have “purely formal” intentions. ‚Let me cite from the 
taped discussion what | actually did + on this subject: 
[The] distinction, between formal reasons and „non-formal 
reasons [in the making of a picture] is attotally- artificial thing, 
since no human being can function ‘in one area without 
simultaneously functioning In [the] other areas.-1 think this 
has gotten to be one of the problems of modern critical 
language ... Cézanne was functioning as a unity; no decision 
was-ever made because he [had] put'on his formal hat [or] 
then taken it off to put on his subjective [or] expressionist hat 
. . The richness of any decision in a Cézanne painting is that 
it really operates on many of these levels at the same time. 


I might observe that even as | permitted myself some 
observations of an analytical order in regard to Cézanne 
landscapes, | qualified them, saying that “there is much in 
these works which cannot be explained formally, and [which] 
depends upon the perception of a man's spiritual response 
to an ambience, a motif.” 

As | look back over Ms. Lipton's article, | suppose that | am 
most saddened by her seeming inability to experience and 
enjoy painting except insofar as it can be assimilated to or 
used for her politics. The chance to see a large number of 
late Cézanne oils, many of which were almost certainly 
unknown to her, and to see them grouped according to 
motif along with the watercolors, a once-in-a-lifetime com- 
parative context, aroused Ms. Lipton’s suspicion rather than 
her enthusiasm. l’m tired of people whose main interest in 
art is what they can say about it—politically, sociologically 
or, for that matter, analytically. And when | consider the 
level of discourse in Ms. Lipton's text, her conspiratorial 
view of events, fabricated quotation, misrepresentations, 
oversimplifications, call for “relevance,” etc., | am reminded 
of nothing so much as the old Stalinist attacks on modern art 

s “bourgeois formalism.” Its publication in one of our 
professional associations’ scholarly journals does not en- 
hance the reputation of the discipline. Mi 
William Rubin is Director of the Department of Painting and Sculpture, The 
Museum of Modem Art, New York, and Adjunct Professor, institute of Fine 
Arts, New York. 


Editor's Note: Other letters to the editor appear on pages 153 and 154. 
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news 


college museum news 





Often there are a variety of causes and rea- 
sons for a noticeable effect or event. For 
example, what lies behind all the current 
evicence of interdiseiplinary activity? Exhi- 
bitions such as Rhode Island’s current show 
Fantastic Illustration and Design in Great 
Britain, in which the able curator Diana 
Johnson was assisted by Brown literature 
Professor George P. Landow, or Minnesota’s 
Art of Imperial Russia, just one part of a 
musical, theatrical, and visual Russian festi- 
val extravaganza, are designed simultane- 
ously to broaden preparatory participation, 
scope of subject, and museum public atten- 
dance. It is tempting to suggest that the 
amp.ified support coming from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, with its vir- 
tual requirement that art be stretched beyond 
its mest limited definitions and public in 
order to be eligible, is responsible. Such a 
view, however, is cynical at heart. Is it not 
equally possible that a renewed scholarly 
intersst in the social aspects of art, or in the 
sometimes too rigidly categorized depart- 
ments of cultural history, national or regional 
studies, anthropology, etc.—in short, the 
frustrations of isolated specialization — ac- 
count for the Increased number of such exhi- 
bitior.s and activities? The phenomenon is not 
a new one. The new wrinkle is merely the 
quantity and relatively small size of a greater 
number of such multi-faceted shows. In the 
past, they used to be gigantic, hugely expen- 
sive loan shows that could be managed only 
by the great public museums. Whatever the 
reason for the newly forthcoming N.E.H. sup- 
port tunless it be the cynical response of 
accomodating to available monies), it is good 
news for the college and university museum. 











exhibitions 
O A 


I5th Anniversary: The Art Museum of the 
University of New Mexico is currently cele- 
brating its 15th anniversary with a series of 
shows that highlight works in their various 
collections: prints, sculpture and drawing, 
photography, etc. In addition, two photogra- 
phy shows have been mounted with N.E.A. 
suppor The first, Pho aphs by “ti 








glass negative plates of Inca culture in Cuzco 
(January 21 through March 25). The later 
show, to be installed for four months begin- 
ning April 1, is a history of photography in 
New Mexico. The special qualities of New 
Mexico, whether distinctive subject and land- 
scape, or the vivid pictorial extremes of light 
and contrasts; have long fascinated photog- 
raphers. Among the greats who came to work 
in New Mexico, and who will be included in 
the exhibition, are Timothy O’Sullivan, Wil- 
liam Henry Jackson, Charles Lummis, Ed- 
ward Curtis, Edward Weston, Ansel Adams, 
Paul Strand, and Henri Cartier-Bresson. 


Wellesley's Homage: In honor of the late 
John McAndrew, Wellesley professor until 
1968 and director of its museum from 1947-59, 
the Jewett Arts Center has installed a selec- 
tion of works acquired during McAndrew’s 
directorship. Included are paintings by Ko- 
koschka, Moholy-Nagy, Leger, van de Velde, 
Giordano, Rosa, and Domenichino; works on 
paper by Picasso, Cézanne, Prendergast, 
Sandby, and Brill; sculpture by Calder, Du- 


champ-Villon, Lehmbruck, Zadkine, Meu- 
nier, Bologna, and Sansovino, as well as 
French Gothic architectural pieces and Greek 
heads from the 3rd millennium and ?nd cen- 
tury B.C., and African masks and figures 
from the 17th and 19th centuries. Among the 
American artists exhibited are Olitski, Sar- 
gent, Griffin. Inness, Kensett, and Copley. 
The Jewett Arts Center, the first contempo- 
rary building on the Wellesley campus, was 
itself one of McAndrew's major achievements. 


Pollock Re-examined: Yale's fall show of 
new-found works by Jackson Pollock is cur- 
rently on the road: the National Collection of 
Fine Arts, Washington, D.C., through Feb. 
11 and the Smart Gallery of the University of 
Chicago, March 12 to May 6. Based on re- 
search that went into the Yale University 
Press’ recent publication of a catalogue rai- 
sonne of Pollock’s work, edited by Francis 
O'Connor and Eugene Thaw, the show in- 
cludes many works that have had little or no 
previous public exposure. Although all 
phases of the artist's career are represented, 





Fernand Leger, Mother and Child, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
McAndrew to Wellesley College in honor of Alfred H. Barr, 
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Painting, Jan. 3-21; Harold Reddicliffe: 
Painting, Jan. 15-Feb. 2 (both continuing 
the series Six in Ohio). 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY ART MUBEUM, Van 
Dyck as Religious Artist (organized by John 
R. Martin), from Apr. 7. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, Eskimo Art 
(from the collections and Houston dona- 
tion), and Daum: One Hundred Years of 
Glass and Crystal (circulated by SITES), 
through Jan. 14; Faculiy Exhibition, Feb. 
8-Mar. 4; Fantastic Illustration and Design 
in Great Britain 1850-1930 (organized by 
Diana Johnson, RISD), Mar. 29-May 13. 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, Middlesex County Resi- 
dents/Rutgers Faculty and Staff Collect and 
David Hare: Color Photography of the 
Pueblo Indians (1940), Jan. 21-Mar. 4; 
Paintings by Watanabe Kazan (1793-1841) 
(organized by the Nippon Museum), and 
Cornelis Ploos Van Amstel: color etchings 
after 17th century Dutch and Flemish mas- 
ter drawings (from the Robert Stubbs col- 
lection), Mar. 11-Apr. 2. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, The Grand Tour: Mid- 
Nineteenth Century Photographs from the 
Leonard Piel Collection, Mar. 17-May 13; 
Neon Sculptures by Richard Randell, Jan. 
16-Mar. 4; Beauties, Jan. 23-Mar. 18. 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, PURCHASE, 
NEUBERGER MUSEUM, Ten Artists from Art- 
ists Space and Julia Cameron Photographs, 
Jan. 28-Mar. 16, 

TEXAS TECH UNIVERSITY, George Dombeck, 
Watercolors and Instructors and Their Stu- 
dents (invitational), Jan.; Paul Hanna, 
Sculpture, Feb.; Nicholas Wood, Sculpture, 
Mar.-Apr. 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA MUSEUM, Contempo- 
rary Mexican Artists, through Jan. 28; 
Prints from the Guggenheim Collection (or- 
ganized by A.F.A.), Jan. 21-Feb. 25; Ernest 
Lawson Exhibit, Feb. 4-Mar. 4; Philip Ev- 
ergood Exhibition (from the Hirshhorn), 
Mar. 1-Apr. 22; M.F.A. Exhibition, Mar. 
11-Apr. 15; Photographs of Lee Friedlander 
(Center for Creative Photography), from 
Apr. 22. 

UNIVERBITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, Andre, 
Buren, Irwin, Nordman: Space as Support 
(a series of four installations, organized by 
Mark Rosenthal), Jan.—June; John Galen 
Howard and the Berkeley Campus: Beaux- 
Arts Architecture in the "Athens of the 
West,” through Feb. 11. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA, 
American Narrative/Story Art: 1967-1977 
(organized by Contemporary Arts Museum, 
Houston, multimedia), Jan. 3-Feb. 4; Re- 
searches in ScalelSome Contemporary 
Sculptors (7 artists, organized by Phyllis 
Plous) and Barnett Newman/I8 Cantos 
(ent by Weisman Foundation), Feb. 14 
Mar. 25; California in the 19th Century: 
The Architecture of Samuel and Joseph 
Cather Newsom, 1878-1907 (organized in 
collaboration with the Oakland Museum) 
and Contemporary Ceramics (organized by 
Michael Arntz), from Apr. 4. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, SMART GALLERY, The 
Decorative Designs of Frank Lloyd Wright 
(organized by David Hanks), Jan. 10-Feb. 
25; Jackson Pollock: New-Found Works (or- 
ganized at Yale), Mar. 12-May 6. 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, BENTON MU- 
SEUM, Selections from the William H. Lane 
Foundation, Part H (American artists of 
the 1920s, ’30s, and ’40s), Jan. 22-Mar. 11; 
American Decorative Tiles 1870-1930, Feb. 
10-Mar. 11; Robert Motherwell and Black, 
from Mar. 19. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, KRANNERT MUSEUM, 
Sol Le Witt, Mar. 4-Apr. 8. 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA MUSEUM, Face to Face: 
Self-Portrait Prints from the Collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter O. Stamats, Jan. 26- 
Mar. 11; Members’ Purchase Exhibition, 
Feb. 2-Mar. 4; Graphic Works of Max Klin- 
ger (circulated by 1.E.F.), Feb. 15-Mar. 18; 
Herbert Bayer (photographs 1925-36, orga- 
nized by Leland Rice for the Arco Center), 
Mar. 10-Apr. 22. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, SPENCER MUSEUM, 
Early Topographic and Documentary Pho- 
tography (organized by Thomas Southall), 
through Feb. 4; Stage Designs and the Rus- 
sian Avant Garde (organized by Elizabeth 
Broun), Feb. 3-Mar. 4; Juxtapositions (or- 
ganized by William J. Hennessey), Feb. 10- 
Mar. 25; Ritual and Reality: Nabis Prints 
(organized by Elizabeth Broun), Mar. 1- 
Apr. 8; A Contemporary Installation (orga- 
nized by William Hennessey), Apr. 1-May 
27. 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, 
Dennis Oppenheim, Feb. 2-Mar. 16; John 
Walker (jointly organized with Brown 
Univ.), Mar. 28-Abpr. 22; Al Souza, Photo- 
works 1974-1979 (traveling show organized 
here), from Apr. 17. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN MUSEUM, Faculty 
Exhibition, Jan. 6-Feb. 4; The Art of Russia 
1800-1850 (organized by U. Minn.), Feb. 
16-Mar. 16; Close Observation: Selected Oil 
Sketches by Frederic E. Church (circulated 
by SITES, from the Cooper-Hewitt collec- 
tions), Mar. 17-Apr. 29; John Montresor in 
America (organized by Douglas Marshall of 
the Clements Library), from Apr. 20. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Armen Landeck 
Prints and Egyptian Children’s Tapestries, 
Jan. 3-Feb. 13; Accomplishments: Minne- 
sota Art Projects in the Depression Years, 
from Apr. 23. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI-COLUMBIA, Area 
Painters Invitational, Jan. 15-Feb. 9; An- 
nual Graduate Students Exhibition, Feb. 
11-Mar. 7; High School Exhibitions, Mar.; 
Missouri Ceramics Exhibition, Apr. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI-KANSAS CITY, Fruit 
Crate Art, through Jan. 12; Graduate Stu- 
dent Exhibit, Jan. 14-31; KRCHE Under- 
graduate Show (juried regional students), 
Feb. 4-21; The Opposite Sex, Feb. 25-Mar. 
29; Senior Students, Apr. 1-19. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Highlights of the 
Print Collection, Jan. 14-Feb. 18; High- 
lights of the 20th Century Collections, Pho- 


tographs by Martin Chambi, and High- 
lights of the Photography Collection, Jan. 
21-Mar. 25; The Friends of Art Collect, Feb. 
25-Apr. 1; History of Photography in New 
Mexico, from Apr. 1. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL, 
ACELAND ART CENTER, North Carolina 
Country Quilts: Regional Variations (orga- 
nized by Joyce Newman and Laurel Hor- 
ton), through Jan. 21; Drawings about 
Drawing, 1968-1979 (organized by Innis 
Shoemaker), Jan. 28-Mar. 11; I Shall Save 
One Land Unvisited: Eleven Photographers 
of the New South (circulated by Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute), Mar, 18--Apr. 15. 

UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME ART GALLERY, 
Modern Art from the Permanent Collection, 
Jan. 14-Apr. 18; Old Master Drawings from 
the Permanent Collection, Feb. 24-April; 
Recent Acquisitions, Mar. 3-April. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, MEMORIAL ART 
GALLERY, Gaston Lachaise: Sculpture and 
Painting and Combinations (from the col- 
lections), Jan. 13-Mar. 4; Rochester Finger 
Lakes Craft Exhibition (Biennial), Mar. 10- 
Apr. 22; The Cartoon Show (from the Jer- 
ome K. Muller Collection), from Apr. 28. 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, Harvey Littleton, 
Glass Sculpture, Jan. 7-Feb. 8; Tom Ries- 
ing — drawings and paintings, Feb. 11-Mar. 
5; Second Annual Tennessee High School 
Art Talent Search, Mar. 11-Apr. 3; Scien- 
tific Photography (from the Goethe Insti- 
tute), Apr. 9-26. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS ART MUSEUM, The Hill- 
man Family Collection of Paintings and 
Drawings, Jan. 7~May 7; Finnish Construc- 
tivism, Jan.-Feb.; Royal Art of the Kuba of 
the Zaire Republic, Feb. 4-Mar. 25. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, Garry Pound (mul- 
timedia drawings) and «Jack Agricola, 
Sculptor, Jan. 28-Feb. 23. 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH MUSEUM, Masoud Ya- 
sami (visiting artist), Jan. 14-Feb. 11; The 
Bert G. Clift Collection of Chinese Ceram- 
ics, Jan. 28-Apr. 29; Jane Freilicher and 
John Takahara (ceramist), Feb. 25-Mar. 
25; The Art of the Grand Couturier: The 
Thirties and Forties, from Apr. 8. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, FLEMING MUSEUM, 
Held Collection of Master Drawings (circu- 
lated by Williams College) and Revisions, 
Sara Swensen’s drawings of Polish syn- 
agogues, Jan. 22-Mar. 4; Spiritual Resist- 
ance: Art from the Concentration Camps 
(circulated by the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations), Jan. 25-Feb. 15; 
Louis McAllister, Photographs and Docu- 
ments, Feb. 19-Mar. 18; Historic St. Albans 
and A History of Educational Toys, Mar. 
12-Apr. 23; Stephan McKeown: Recent 
Work (photographs), Mar. 26-Apr. 22. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, ELVEHJEM MU- 
SEUM, Andreas Feininger Photographs, 
Jan. 20-Mar. 4; Chinese Paintings from the 
Arthur Sackler Collection (organized by 
Princeton), Feb. 17--Mar. 25; The Vernon 
Hall collection of 15th-19th century medals, 
Mar. 10-Apr. 8; The Art of Russia: 1800- 
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1859 (organized by U. of Minn.), Mar. 31- 
Mar 6; George Cruikshank Prints (orga- 
nized by Santa Barbara), from Apr. 14. 

UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING ART MUSEUM, Cus- 
tave Bauman Weodeut Prints, Jan. 21-Feb. 
18; Spanish Works, Feb. 12-16; Early prints 
from the collection, Feb. 25-Apr. 12; Elling 
William Gollings, Mar. 19-Apr. 22; Danna 
Hildebrand M.F.A. Exhibit, Apr. 12-23: 
Student Show, Vivian Hutchins MPA, 
and Gayl Graycroft M.F.A., all from Apr. 
25. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM, Homage to 
John MeAndrew, through Feb. 13; Studio 
Artists at Wellesley, Feb. 27-Apr. 1; Sky- 
seraperism. The Tall Office Building Artist- 
ically Considered, 1890's-1920's (organized 
by James F. O'Gorman), Feb. 1-Mar. 15: 
Salvator Rosa in America (organized by 
Richard W. Wallace), from Apr. 17. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE MUSEUM, Number as Im- 
age: Art and Mathematics, Jan.; Graphic 
Work by Arakawa, The Van Der Zee Collec- 
tion of Photography, and Work by Williams 
College Black Students, Feb.; The Paintings 





of Alive Neel-and-A-Construchon-by Peter 


Berg, Mar.; Artist-in-Residence. an Instal- 
lation by Steve Wood and Helen Mayer and 
Newton Harrison: Maps and Drawings, 
Apr. 


catalogs 
BERNER 


Among the scores of catalogs published dur- 








and artisans. Coe's essays introducing each 
section of the catalog, divided not by tribe but 
by type of civilization, are eminently readable 
and informative without being turgid or bur- 
dened with an immense seholarly apparatus. 
Cross-references are ample for understand- 
ing, without forcing the reader to flip pages 
back and forth. Similarly, the catalog entries 
are succinct, vet designed to stand on their 
own, repeating information when such repe- 
tition is necessary. Although most of the 
illustrations are small (two inches or so). the 
quality of photographs and printing is so high 
that the wealth of detail available more than 
compensates for the loss of scale. This is an 
altogether satisfying book — especially at its 
reasonable price—and, in addition to being 
the record of a great show, it should be 
immensely valuable both as an introduction 
to the field and as a basis for the coming 
decade’s scholarship. 


Art of the First Americans, catalog of an 
exhibition selected from the collection of the 
Cincinnati Art Museum by Carolyn R. Shine 
and Mary Ly Meyer, foreword by Millard F. 
Rogers, Jr., contributions by Elisabeth 
Batchelor, Beth Dillingham, and James Ben- 
nett Griffin, 1040 short-form entries, many 
illustrations, 104 pages, is somewhat over- 
shadowed by the Sacred Circles catalog. As a 
general survey, its objects and essays cover 
much ofthe same material as the more recent 
book, serving as an introduction to the broad 
field of native American art and culture. 
Since its objects are all drawn from one collec- 
tion, however strong that collection, it lacks 





the visual impact of the sustained extraordi- 


mined so much about ihe materials, colors, 
forms, and designs.” That Katzenberg has 
succeeded in this attempt should make this 
publication a model for subsequent shows. 
Almost all the objects are drawn from the 
museum’s surprisingly rich collections, and 
the judicious sprinkling of early photographs 
and colorplates added to the excellent general 
treatment ofthe subjects presented results in 
a book that combines both a broader interpre- 
tation and an examination of unique detail. 
In addition to its interest for scholars, the 
book should be invaluable for collectors. 


The Afro-American Tradition in Decorative 
Arts, catalog of a traveling exhibition orga- 
nized by the Cleveland Museum, by John 
Michael Viach, 99 illustrated entries, bibli- 
ography, 100 additional plates, 175 pages, $12 
(paper) is a pioneer publication. It is simul- 
taneously audacious and scholarly, boldly 
stepping into only vaguely mapped territories 
of study with individual style. Divided into 
nine “chapters” according to the type of object 


produced (basketry, musical instruments, 





quilting, pottery, boatbuildi 


wood Carvin, ; 
blacksmithing, architecture, and graveyard 





decoration}, the catalog places the _exhibited_ ~ 


objects in several contexts: the culturels) that 
produced them, their cultural antecedents, 
and those surrcunding them. Combining art 
successfully illuminates the objects pre- 
sented, treating them both as art and artifact. 
His carefully documented exploration of both 
individual creativity and the roots of tradi- 
tion that nourished it should be examined not 
only by those interested in Afro-American 











Arts, by Andrew F. Cosentino, 653 entries, 
profusely illustrated, critical biography, 
chronology, bibliography, 314 pages, $8, is 
the first catalog of this early American 
painter. It is a thorough and often amusing 
study that incorporates a good deal of unpub- 
lished material. 


Alberto Burri, A Retrospective View, catalog 
of an exhibition organized for the Wight Art 
Gallery, U.C.L.A., by Gerald Nordland, 65 
fully illustrated entries, some color, critical 
essay, chronology, bibliography, 80 pages, 
presents an evenly weighted view of Burri’s 
work from 1948 through 1975. The first retro- 
spective of Burri organized for the United 
States, the catalog is as it should be—writ- 
ten by a fervent admirer. 


acquisitions 
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An Artist's Banner: One of the new acquisi- 
tions that most pleases North Carolina Cen- 
tral University is a banner by Romare Bear- 
den, number 3 of 100. Made of nylon appliqué, 
the banner was hand sewn on a cut and bound 
fabriz of the predominant color, with individ- 
ual pieces from the artist’s maquette. The 
artis’s signature was put on the banner by 
having him sign a specially made label sewn 
onto the back. Prince Cinque, 1976, was pur- 
chased for N.C.C.U. through a gift from Dr. 
Leland R. Phelps and a grant from the 
N.C.€.U. Foundation. 


Baizerman Papers: The Jackson Library at 
the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, is the recipient of a major portion ofthe 
personal papers and drawings of the late 
sculptor Saul Baizerman. Among the papers 
are almost 500 drawings, two notebooks of 
sketches, more than a dozen journals, and a 
large collection of photographs, many of 
which were used by Baizerman in his City 
and the People series. Many of the drawings 
and papers predate the artist's 1931 studio 
fire, in which most of his early nonsculptural 
work was thought to have been destroyed. 
Although the journals carry a 20-year restric- 
tion, during which time they cannot be used 
for research, the visual material will be ac- 
cessible as soon as cataloging has been com- 
pleted. Many of the drawings and sketches 
will be shown in a Weatherspoon Gallery 
exhibition this year. Greensboro is already 
the owner of a major sculpture, Pastoral Sym- 
phony No. 2, the unique posthumous cast 
(produced in the University’s foundry) of a 
plaster from the 1930s. The donation from 
Mrs. Joan Hay Baizerman, the artist's 
widow, resulted from the intense interest of 
art professor Carl Goldstein, who has done 
extensive research on Baizerman's art, and 
library director James H. Thompson. 


Reunion Gift: The Art Gallery of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Amherst, has begun a 
collection of fine art photographs in a big, 
and remarkably clever, way. Recipient of a 
familiar N.E.A. matching funds grant for the 
work of living American artists, the gallery 
persuaded the match to be made by the Class 
of 1928 for its 50th reunion festivities and gift. 





Romare Bearden, Prince Cinque, 1976, nylon appliqué ban- 
ner, no. 3 of 100, recently acquired by North Carolina Central 


University. 
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The result, known as the “Class of 1928 Pho- 
tography Collection,” is an impressive group 
of 86 prints by 41 photographers (which will 
be expanded in future years) that range in 
date from 1914 to 1978. Gallery Director Hugh 
Davies divides the group into three cate- 
gories, roughly based on generation and in- 
fluence in the field. The first generation, 
represented by the work of Ansel Adams, 
Harry Callahan, and Aaron Siskind, consists 
of 20 prints of the work of three masters 
whose influence has been “crucial in the for- 
mation of the medium in the twentieth cen- 
tury.” The second group is comprised of mid- 
career artists “whose reputations are secure, 
but whose contribution and influence are not 
yet reflected extensively in the work of their 
contemporaries or younger colleagues.” The 
third group—and the largest represented — 
are the talented newcomers. An illustrated, 
and very well printed, catalog of the collec- 
tion is available for $5, plus postage. 


Architectural Archive: The University of Cal- 
ifornia, Santa Barbara, is now the home of 
the complete archives of architect Gregory 
Ain. In addition to drawings and plans, the 
archive includes numerous photographs and 
the architect's correspondence. Ain, who was 
an associate of Neutra's during the early ’30s, 
is well known for his garden apartments, 
park housing projects, and prefabrication sys- 
tems. Although he was chairman of the archi- 
tecture department at Pennsylvania State 
University during the '60s, he lived in Los 
Angeles. 


History of Tougaloo's Art. The first catalog 
of the Tougaloo College Art Collection, as 
well as news of its continuing growth, form a 
bittersweet history of determination and gen- 
erosity. Begun in 1962 largely through the 
efforts of an art committee cajoled into for- 
mation by Dore Ashton (whose brother had 
been an exchange student from Oberlin to 
Tougaloo) and the Tougaloo administration, 
its first institutional support came from the 
A.F.A., through its Museum Donor Program. 
The first donations, a trickle rather than a 
flood, included some remarkable works— 
some even more remarkable in the hindsight 
of history than they may have seemed at the 
time: a 1948 Calder, a 1963 Noland, a 1961 
Tworkov, a 1936 Gorky and a later crayon 
drawing, a 1949 Picabia, and Sullivan archi- 
tectural ornaments, to mention just a few. 
From the beginning, Tougaloo accepted the 
responsibility to use the collection to serve 
“not only the teaching needs of Tougaloo 
College but also the cultural needs of the 
area.” To this end it has been an active lender 
(and renter) of art, and has cooperated with 
the Mississippi Museum of Art in circulation 
programs. It undoubtedly ranks as Missis- 
sippis best public collection of modern art 
and a strong source for African works. More 
recent help has come from the N.E.A., but 
the matching funds requirement has proved 
very difficult to meet. The first of the N.E.A. 
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Tosa Mitsuoki, Poetess ise no Tayu. Spencer Museum, University of Kansas. 





Indian. Sardula with Kneeling Woman. Williams 
College Museum of Art. 





John Singleton Copley, Portrait of Rhoda Cranston. 
P a Has e $ . . University of Virginia Art Museum. 
30.4 x 351.8 cm., 1470. University of Mich- 
igan Museum. 
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10K1, Poetess Ise no Tayu* (callig- 

raphy by Asukai Gasho), ink and colors on 1660. University of New Mexico Art Mu-  PREVITALI, ANDREA, David the Shepherd, oil 
silk, 03.7 x 25.4 em. University of Kansas, seum, gift of Trude R. Aufhauser. on canvas, ca. 1500. Cornell University, 
5 À a : E E - 











Flemish Hunting Tapestry. Dartmouth College Museum and Galleries. 





James Henry Beard. The Night Before the 
University of Rochester. 


works. Brown University, gifts of Dr. Rich- 
ard Rubin. 

BAZIOTES, WILLIAM, The Web, oil on canvas, 
1946. Cornell University, Johnson Mu- 
seum. 

BEARD, JAMES HENRY, The Night Before the 
Battle*, oil on canvas, 30%/a x 443/8”, 1865. 
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Battle. Memorial Art Gallery, 


Memorial Art Gallery, University of Roch- 
ester. 
BIERSTADT, ALBERT, Conway, New Hampshire, 
oil on paper. Notre Dame Art Gallery. 
CARLSON, CYNTHIA, Beyond the Fringe, 
acrylic, aqueous media, and wax crayon on 


canvas, 24Y2 x 29", 1977. University of 








Luigi Garzi, St. Toribio of Lima Anointing an Indian Boy. Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Art Museum 





Richard Diebenkorn, Berkeley #4. University Art Museum, 
Berkeley. 


Colorado. 

DIEBENKORN, RICHARD, Berkeley #4*, oil on 
canvas, 55%/s x 48”, 1953. University of 
California, Berkeley, Art Museum, gift in 
memory of Ellen Hart Bransten. 

DUNCANSON, ROBERT S., Mountain Lake*, oil 
on canvas, 55.9 x 84.5 cm. Tougaloo Col- 
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Robert S. Duncanson, Mountain Lake. Tougaloo College Art Collection. 





Henry F. Farny, Cornered. University of Arizona 
Museum. 


lege, gift of Leonard and Paula Granoff. 

EXTER, ALEXANDRA, Bowl of Fruits, A Book, A 
Window, oil on canvas, 1920-25. Cornell 
University, Johnson Museum, gift of Simon 
Lissom. 

FARNY, HENRY F. Cornered*, gouache, 72.4 x 
52 1 cm. University of Arizona, long-term 
loan. 

GIFFORD, SANFORD, The Palisades, oil on can- 
vas, 16 x 30 cm., 1877. Williams College 
Museum, gift of Dr. and Mrs. Gifford Lloyd. 

HERRING, JOHN FREDERICK, English Racehorse 
in a Stable, oil, 55.8 x 76.2 cm. University 
of Wyoming Art Museum, gift of Eric 
Sloane. 

HEYDE, CHARLES LOUIS, The Ottawa River, oil 
on canvas, 1864. University of Vermont, 
Fleming Museum, gift of Walter Cerf. 

HICKS. EDWARD, The Peaceable Kingdom, oil, 


80 x 95 cm. University of Arizona, long- 
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George Luks, Society Girl. Weatherspoon Art 
Gallery, University of North Carolina. 


term loan. 

JENSEN, AL, The Acrobatic Rectangle, oil on 
canvas, 130 x 180 cm., 1967. University of 
North Carolina, Weatherspoon Art Gal- 
lery. 

DE KOONING, WILLEM, Woman*, oil on wood, 
80 x 36”, 1966. Wellesley College Museum, 
gift in memory of John McAndrew. 

LEGER, FERNAND, Still Life, oil on canvas, 
1936. Cornell University, Johnson Mu- 
seum. 

LUKS, GEORGE, Society Girl*, oil on canvas, 
89.5 x 74.5 cm., 1920s. University of North 
Carolina, Weatherspoon Gallery. 

MARSH, REGINALD, Irving Place Burlesque, oil 
on canvas mounted on masonite, 36 x 48”, 
1930. University of Connecticut, Benton 
Museum. 

NEEL, ALICE, Portrait of William D. Paul, Jr., 

oil on canva 








s, 152.4 x 101.9 cm., 1975. 











Willem de Kooning, Woman. Wellesley College 
Museum. 





Rembrandt Peale, Paul Ambrose Oliver and His 
Daughter. Benton Museum, University of Con- 
necticut. 
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Georgia Museum of Art, University of 
Georgia, gift of Richard and Nancy Neel. 
NESBITT, LOWELL, Kent Falls, Connecticut, oil 
on canvas, 84” sq., 1972. Hofstra Univer- 

sity, Lowe Art Gallery. 

PEALE, REMBRANDT, Paul Ambrose Oliver and 
his Daughter*, oil on canvas, 36 x 28”, ca. 
1825. University of Connecticut, Benton 
Museum. 

SHINN, EVERETT, The Clown (No Laughs), oil 
on canvas, 36 x 42°, 1935. Memorial Art 
Gallery, University of Rochester, gift in 
honor of Marion J. Hawks. 

SLOAN, JOHN, Reclining Nude, oil on canvas, 
66.04 x 81.28 cm., 1912, 

STELLA, JOSEPH, Portrait of the Artists 
Mother*, oil, 24.5 x 19 cm. University of 
Wyoming Museum, gift of Mrs. Joseph Ta- 
nenbaum. 





Portrait of the Artist's 


Joseph Stella. 
Mother. University of Wyoming Museum. 


VASARELY, VICTOR, Bora I, oil on canvas, 67/3 
x 64", 1964. Brown University, gift of Viki 
List Zelman. 

WHISTLER, JAMES A. MCNEIL, Brown and 
Gold, the Curés Little Class at St. Cather- 
ine, Honfleur, oil on wood panel, ca. 1897. 
Cornell University, Johnson Museum, gift 
in memory of Rosa Chisman. 


sculpture: 1800 to 
the present 





Jules Aimé Dalou, Les Chátiments. Am- 
herst College. 


LEKBERG, BARBARA, Discovery, 1957, and Pen- 
itent, 1958, two welded metal sculptures. 
Mount Holyoke College Art Museum. 

MORRIS, ROBERT, mirror installation for Sulli- 
vant Gallery, 1977. Ohio State University. 

NADELMAN, ELIE, untitled (head of a woman), 
white marble, 23° h., with base. Memorial 
Art Gallery, University of Rochester. 

RODIN, AUGUSTE, Head of Eustache de St. 
Pierre, bronze. Carnegie Institute Museum 
of Art, gift of Cantor, Fitzgerald, Inc. Se- 
curities Corp. 

SELEY, JASON, Chromethresher, chrome 
bumpers, 120 cm. 1., 1960-61. University of 
North Carolina, Weatherspoon Art Gal- 
lery. 

SHAPIRO, JOEL, untitled (house), 1973-74. Ohio 
State University. 

SLIVKA, DAVID, Nest Ritual, 1978. Rutgers 
University, Camden Campus. 

WINSOR, JACKIE, Cvlinder Lattice, 1971. Ohio 
State University. 










ZUÑIGA, FRANCISCO, Woman Reposing*, 
stone. University of Arizona, gift of Dr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Schneider. 


drawings 


BLOEMAERT, ABRAHAM, Seated Male Nude: St. 
John the Baptist*, black chalk heightened 
with white, 21 x 11.6 cm. University of 
North Carolina, Ackland Art Center. 
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Abraham Bloemaert, Seated Male Nude: St. John 
the Baptist. Ackland Art Center, University of 
North Carolina 


BURCHFIELD, CHARLES. The Glory of Spring, 
watercolor, 108 x 138 em., 1934-35. Wil- 
liams College Museum, gift of Elam Miller. 

CLOSE, CHUCK, Robert x4, sequence of 4 draw- 
ings. Ohio State University. 


3 etchir 
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Marsden Hartley. Still Life. Williams College Museum. 


seum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
BENTON, THOMAS HART, Goin’ Home, 1937, : : | > 
Cradling Wheat, 19: oth lithographs. y, University o 
University of ico Art Museum, SOYER, RAPHAEL, Protect 
ey. and drypoint, 1 


Ti 








sity, and college eollections is needed in con- 
nection with an authorized biography of the 
artist. Please contact Bennard B. Perlman, 
6603 Baythorne Road, Baltimore, MD 21209. 


Roy Lichtenstein. Would collectors of this 
artists work please contact researcher work- 
ing on a monograph and a catalogue raisonné: 
Ernst Busche, Freie Universität, Alten- 
steinstr. 15, 1000 Berlin 33, West Germany 
{or e/o Leo Castelli Gallery, 420 West Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y, 10012). 


For an exhibition of pictorial material illus- 
trating Jewish Life in Danzig (now Gdansk, 
Poland), the Jewish Museum in New York 
seeks both information and pietorial mate- 
rial. Part of Poland from 1459 to 1793, then 
part of Germany from 1793 to 1920, and a 
Free City from 1920 to 1939, Danzig not only 
had a strong Jewish community (now de- 


stroyed) but also exerted a strong influence 
through its port services to migrants. Picto- 
rial material, including photographs of fam- 
ily life, mercantile and organizational activi- 
ties, cultural and religious pursuits, and 
leading Jewish personalities of the city are of 
interest. Contact Joan Hartman, The Jewish 
Museum, 1109 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N. Y. 
10028. 


Information requested for a thesis on the 
American painter-sculptor Eugene Francis 
Savage, active during the 1920s and 1930s. 
Contact Jean Sapin, 3831 Deervale Drive, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 91403. 


The Fine Arts Division of the Boston Public 
Library is seeking information on the Boston 
Society of Independent Artists (1927-1958). 
This Boston group, founded in 1926 by Jane 


Houston Kilham, was patterned after the 
New York Independents. We are looking for 
letters, documents, annotated catalogs, and 
recollections of participating artists. Contact 
Theresa D. Cederholm, Boston Public Li- 
brary, Boston, MA 02117. 


For an exhibition of Italian Drawings 1780- 
1880 to be circulated by the American Feder- 
ation of Arts, information about drawings 
and watercolors in U.S. collections is sought. 
Contact Roberta J. M. Olson, Dept. of Art, 
Wheaton College, Norton, MA 02766. 


esr. 


All college museum news, faculty notes and 
review catalogs should be sent to: Eugenia $, 
Robbins, RR #2 (Peth Road), Randolph, Vt. 
05060. Deadline for spring issue is Jan. 5, 
1979. 


other museum news and comments 
ZE 


“An essential function of a museum, other 
than to preserve and display works of art, is to 
provide visitors with a special kind of experi- 
ence, one that goes further and deeper than the 
commonplace of everyday life” —-J. Carter 
Brown. Director, National Gallery of Art 


The new East Wing of the National Gallery 
of Art. Washington, D.C. (described in the 
Summer, 1978 Art Journal) has been so 
widely publicized and illustrated that I can- 
not imagine any Art Journal reader being 
unfamiliar with it. Members of the College 
Art Association attending the annual meet- 
ing in Washington this January will have 
had ample opportunity to see and judge for 
themselves. However, a few words might be 
bout the new Wing as a museum. 
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openness of the Guggenheim is lost in a 
kaleidoscopic whirl. At Los Angeles the inte- 
rior core of the County Museum is cluttered 
and stodgy. The triangular court of the East 
Wing is so lofty and vast that it gives one a 
feeling of exhilaration. What a contrast to the 
dim forest of green columns at the center of 
the old building! Strangely, it reminded me 
of Grand Central Station, New York, in its 
heyday. On the mezzanine is a similar open- 
ness as a broad cantilevered floor juts forth 
above the entrance lobby. 

The galleries for special exhibitions are at 
the basement level, permitting crowds to ap- 
proach either by descending from the court, 
or entering from the old building by basement 
tunnel. Circulation here worked smoothly 
during the large summer crowds. The upper 








(The Splendor of Dresden, American Art at 
Mid-Century: Subjects of the Artist, Aspects of 
Twentieth Century Art, Small French Paint- 
ings, Piranesi Prints, Master Drawings). 
Some personal comments: David Smith’s Vol- 
tri sculptures in black iron on rising white 
steps in the 35-foot-high tower gallery made 
one of the best sculpture installations I’ve 
ever seen. The Piranesi prints were in a 
typical suite of various-shaped galleries, each 
doorway decorated by blow-ups of prints. The 
prints themselves were mounted on wide 
panels of tan or green — perhaps a little too 
dazzling for the print connoisseur, but consid- 
ering the competition of large Abstract 
Expressionist canvases in other galleries, it 
was justifiable. The Dresden show was some- 
what lacking in homogeneity--a brilliant 
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orative art, and murals, and will travel to the 
Brooklyn Museum. 


The Wagstaff Photography Collection. at the 
Seattle Art Museum this fall, was organized 
by the Corcoran Gallery. The 162 prints by 
116 European and American photographers 
from the collection of Samuel J. Wagstaff, Jr. 
were shown previously in New York and St. 
Louis. Catalog. 





American Portrait Daguerreotypes at the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, Washington, D.C. (to 
Feb. 4) includes 110 images of notable Amer- 
icans. 384-page catalog. 


Arts and Crafts 


New Stained Glass at the Renwick Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. (to Feb. 19) originated at 


the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New 


York, and was expanded for its Washington 
showing. 

Showing concurrently at the Renwick Gal- 
lery is Bo'jou Meejee (Ojibwa expression 


meaning "Hello friend”). This exhibition of 


191 works by Canadian Indians-—head- 





dresses, pipe bowls, snowshoes, belts, breast- 
plates, tomahawks, clothing — was organized 


by the National Museum of Man, Ottawa. 


At the Art Institute of Chicago, American 
Quilts, 50 quilts from 1795 to 1950, are being 
shown in two successive exhibitions this fall 
and winter. 


Off the Beaten Path 


Brothers in the Wine Museum, San Fran- 
eisco. 


Print Collector in the Kitchen. Prints dealing 
with cooking, vending, and eating food are 
displayed at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York this fall and winter. 


Inflated Sculptures, an exhibition of work by 
Harold Jacobs, is at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, this fall. 


acquisitions 
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The Norton Simon Museum, Pasadena, un- 
touched by Proposition 13 nor apparently by 
the stock market, has announced the acqui- 
sition of a major painting by Giovanni di 
Paolo, the Branchini Madonna, 6 feet in 
height, signed and dated 1427, the featured 
work in the Baron Robert von Hirsch sale at 
Sotheby’s, London. It becomes a brilliant ad- 
dition to the 14th- and early 15th-century 
Italian paintings in the collection. 

The Museum has also received a major 
addition in 20th-century sculpture, the four 
monumental Backs in bronze by Mat 
created between 1909-4and1929 Severalo 
casts exist at museums in the United States 






her—its Ma 


and abroad. The Backs at Pasadena have 
been installed in the sculpture garden of the 
Museum, one of the most beautiful seulptural 
settings in an American museum. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
which a few months ago announced the in- 
stallation of the great Self-Portrait with Hel- 
ena Fourment and their Child by Rubens, on 
loan from the Wrightsmans, has recently 
announced the addition of a painting by 
Claude Lorrain, View of La Crescenza, ca. 
1640, gift of the Annenberg Fund. A small 
canvas (15%/a x 22°/8”), it depicts an actual 
scene near Rome with the family house, La 
Crescenza, at the center. The composition is 
recorded in Claude’s Liber Veritatis {British 
Museum). 


The National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C., has acquired a major work by Kandin- 
sky, Improvisation No. 31 (Sea Battle). The 
gallery has also announced the purchase of 
five impressions of the woodcut Two Women 
at the Shore, by Edvard Munch, a print which 
the artist worked on over a 30-year period. 





The great exhibition of Ma cutouts which 
was shown last season in Washington, D.C., 
Detroit, ard-St—kouis has teft some perma — 
nent souvenirs. The National Gallery showed 
cutouts irore of thespecia exti 
bitions at the new East Wing. 
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Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, The Women of Amphissa, 48 x 72”, recently acquired by the Sterling and 
Francine Clark Art Institute, Williamstown, Mass. 


The Detroit Art Institute, where they are 
still talking about the show, has announced 
an extraordinary acquisition of two compan- 
ion pieces by Matisse, the cutout paper paint- 
ing The Wild Poppies, 1953, and a stained- 
glass window made from its design, each 21/2 
x 11’. The not inconsiderable cost of $360,000 
was raised by public subscription in a cam- 
paign headed by the Friends of Modern Art of 
the Museum's Founders Society. 


The Women of Amphissa by Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema (1836-1912) is a recent acquisition of 
the Sterling and Francine Clark Art Insti- 
tute, Williamstown, Mass. Is this a sign of a 
new trend? Last year it was in the exhibition 
Victorians in Togas at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Take note too of the exhibition at 
Minneapolis, Four Victorians, and Toledo's 
recent purchase of William Holman Hunt's 


miscellaneous 


news 
SEARS 


Proposition 13. Municipally supported mu- 
seums in California (San Francisco Museum 
of Modern Art, Fine Arts Museums of San 
Francisco, Oakland Museum, Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art) are all suffering from 
economic restrictions imposed by state and 
local governments. Los Angeles has had to 
cancel several shows, including the major 
exhibition on Venetian Painting. San Fran- 
cisco's Museum of Modern Art has cancelled 
the Barnett Newman and the Bridget Riley 
exhibitions. For the Splendors of Dresden, 
the Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco are 
hoping that the $2.50 admission charge will 
help make up the loss. The galleries of the 


costs. Jan Fontein, director, announced that 
attendance in the last year ran over 890,000, 
a huge increase over the previous 12-month 
period. 


The National Portrait Gallery, Washington, 
D.C., celebrated its 10th anniversary this fall 
with a number of exhibitions. The collection 
now numbers more than 1,500 likenesses, 
from Pocahontas to Jimmy Carter. New pub- 
lications: Fifty American Faces from the Col- 
lection; A Gallery of Presidents; Illustrated 
Checklist of the Permanent Collection. This 
year the Gallery inaugurated a “Self-Por- 
trait” lecture series. First speakers: Harry 
Bridges, Lee Strasberg, Robert Moses, and 
Karl Menninger. Also a series of photo- 
graphic exhibits with lectures by the photog- 
rapher: Marie Cosindas, Arnold Newman, 
Alfred Eisenstaedt. 





10022 maintains an archive of stolen works of 
fine art as a public service. Periodically they 
publish notices of stolen art and distribute 
these to an extensive mailing list of dealers 
and museums. Anyone may report a stolen 
work of fine art to their office. 


Museum Management Institute: An inten- 
sive four-week course is to be held next sum- 
mer {July 8-Aug. 3) at the University of 
California, Berkeley campus, sponsored by 
the Western Association of Art Museums and 
the University of California Extension. In- 
tended for professionals who hold executive 
and mid-management positions in museums, 
the course will cover personnel, organization, 
fiscal, political, legal, and social problems. 


Symposia: At the Albright-Knox Gallery, 
Buffalo, Ben Nicholson and Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Art is being held in conjunction with the 
Nicholson retrospective. Speakers are Robert 
Rosenblum, New York University; Alan Bow- 
ness, Courtauld Institute, London; Alan 
Wilkinson, Art Gallery of Ontario; and Ste- 
ven A. Nash, Albright-Knox Art Gallery. 

At the Phillips Collection, Washington, 
D.C., Mexico Today, planned in connection 
with the Tamayo retrospective, will feature 
seminars, films, performing arts, and courses 
on contemporary Mexico. 

The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, this 
fall held a series of lectures on "Art Museums 
and Their Future.” Lecturers were Joseph 
Veach Noble, Museum of the City of New 
York; Alan Shestack, Yale Art Gallery; Rich- 
ard Randall and Theodore Lowe, Walters Art 
Gallery; Susan Badde, Baltimore Museum of 
Art; Eugene Leake, Maryland Institute; Jane 
Livingston, Corcoran Gallery of Art; Lincoln 
Johnson, Goucher College; Harold Horowitz, 
National Endowment for the Arts; and Na- 
thaniel Burt, author of The Founding, 
Growth and Development of American Art 
Museums. 


people 


Jean Boggs' long career in art history, 
leading to her B.A. at Toronto and M.A., 
Ph.D. at Harvard-Radcliffe, was followed by 
various teaching positions and publications, 
particularly on Degas. It seemed to culminate 
with the directorship ofthe National Gallery 
of Canada {she was born in Canada). But 
difficulties with politicians led to her resig- 
nation, rapidly followed by a full professor- 
ship at Harvard. Boggs was never the kind of 
specialist that Paul Sachs used to call a closet 
scholar, an art historian who kept the object 
at arm’s length. Museum work has always 
been her field, from connoisseurship to exhi- 
bitions to administration. 

She comes to Philadelphia at an auspicious 
moment. The exhibition of The Second Em- 
pire: Art in France Under Napoleon III, which 
opened this fall, is probably as well known to 
her in its subject matter as to anyone in the 
Museum. And she has many friends in Paris, 
where it will be on exhibition this spring. It 
goes without saying that this writer, like so 
many of her colleagues and friends, wishes 
her well in the eity of brotherly (and sisterly) 
love. 


At the Art Institute of Chicago, Arthur W. 
Wood was named Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees in November, succeeding James W. 
Alsdorf, who has guided that illustrious insti- 
tution for the last three years. Mr. Wood, a 
trustee since 1950, recently retired as chair- 
man of the Board at Sears Roebuck. Mrs. 
Wood's father was the late Potter Palmer, Jr. 
who was president of the Institute from 1925 
to 1943. 


Otto Wittman, Director Emeritus of the To- 
ledo Museum of Art, has been named advisor 
to the trustees and staff of the J. Paul Getty 
Museum in Malibu. Mr. Wittman will divide 
his time between Toledo and Southern Cali- 
fornia, where he is also trustee and consult- 
ant to the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art. Toledo has made many excellent pur- 
chases under his directorship and continues 
to do so under Roger Mandle. Will Wittman 
have a conflict of interest? He doesn't think 


John Minor Wisdom, Jr., formerly curator of 
the William Hayes Ackland Memorial Art 
Center at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, has been appointed curator of 
the Houston Museum of Fine Arts. He is a 
specialist in French art of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 

Also at the Houston Museum, John Fred- 
erick Scott has been named adjunct curator 





of primitive art and Änne Tucker has been 
promoted to curator of photography. 


At the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, 
Van Deren Coke, formerly director of the 
University Art Museum and chairman ofthe 
Art Department, University of New Mexico, 
has been appointed curator of photography. 
For many years Coke has been active as a 
scholar, critic, and curator in the field. 


Roberta Waddell has been promoted to cura- 
tor of prints at the Toledo Museum of Art. 
After receiving her A.B. at Wellesley and 
Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins, she taught in the 
latter school, later working with prints at the 
New York Public Library and the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 


Richard H. Saunder has been appointed as- 
sociate curator of American painting, sculp- 
ture, prints, and drawings at the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. He is completing his 
Ph.D. at Yale, with his dissertation on the 
painter Smibert. 

Also at the Wadsworth Atheneum, Jean K. 
Cadogan has been appointed associate cura- 
tor of European drawing and painting, prints, 
and sculpture. She expects to receive her 
Ph.D. at Harvard-Radcliffe this fall. 


Donna Barnard Ari has been named curator 
of education at the Indianapolis Museum of 
Art, which has a very lively program in that 
area. She suceeeds Peggy Ann Lear, who left 
last year to become program director at the 
new Institute of Museum Services of H.E.W. 
Ari was formerly curator of education at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
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Cecil Gould, The Paintings of Correggio, Cor- 
nell University Press, Ithaca, 1976. 307 pp., 
over 400 ills., $85.00. 


Correggio's art, so eminently visual with its 
soft forms, warm atmospheric glow, and ap- 
pealing sentiment, is as troublesome as it is 
fascinating. Problem areas include the puz- 
zling questions ofdating in a brief career, the 
prospect of a Roman journey, Correggio’s ab- 
breviated drawing style, and the complicated 
iconography of beth religious works and my- 
tho.ogies. Cecil Gould confronts these and 
other questions by following Correggio’s ca- 
reer chronologically, outlining the artist’s 
life. early works, major commissions, and his 
importance for later art. Appendices deal 
with special problems including chronogra- 
phy, early attributions, and technique. There 
is also a section on documents and a useful 
catalog listing surviving, lost, and attributed 
works. The selective bibliography cites Cor- 
reggio studies published between 1934 (when 
Battaglia’s comprehensive bibliography ap- 
peared) and 1972. Accompanying the text are 
more than 400 black-and-white illustrations 
which are generally good; these include pho- 
tographs of drawings and X-ray studies, val- 
uable for illustrating Gould’s arguments in 
dating and in traeing the evolution of Correg- 
gio’s compositions. 

Gould establishes the originality of Correg- 
gio’s early Dresden St. Francis as a regional 
painting unprecedented in terms of its size, 
handling of figures, and space. The impor- 


(destroyed in 1586 but known through surviv- 
ing fragments and Aretusi’s late Cinquecento 
copy). 

Raphael's Vatican Stanze and Michelan- 
gelo’s Sistine ceiling frescoes have been noted 
as influences for the San Giovanni Evange- 
lista project and its predecessor, the Camera 
di San Paolo in Parma. These monuments 
have been cited as evidence that Correggio 
visited Rome, although this hypothesis is 
unsupported by documentation. Gould ad- 
vances additional arguments for a Roman 
journey and for dating that visit to 1513-14, 
instead of the frequently suggested 1518-19. 
Circumstances compelling enough to lure a 
young artist to Rome in 1513 included the 
presence of Leonardo and Michelangelo, the 
completion of the Sistine ceiling and Ra- 
phael’s Vatican Stanze, and the election of a 
new Pope, Leo X. More importantly, Correg- 
gio’s San Giovanni Evangelista frescoes re- 
flect, for Gould, “detailed knowledge” of the 
Sistine ceiling and of Raphael’s frescoes of ca. 
1512 in Santa Maria della Pace. He also 
observes that dramatic changes in an artist’s 
style are rare, leaving the conclusion that 
Correggio's impressions of his Rome visit re- 
mained dormant until the San Giovanni 
Evangelista project of the early 1520s. This is 
not convincing, ignoring the example of Ra- 
phael as an artist quick to assimilate influ- 
ences. It also counters Gould’s arguments for 
dating several works later than the 1515 
suggested by scholars who felt uneasy about 
the sudden developments in Correggio's 


church, a practice advised years later by 
Lomazzo (1590) and adopted in the 17th cen- 
tury. Gould’s emphasis on the importance of 
the squinch paintings for later art is rein- 
forced by Donald Posner’s example (1971) of 
Annibale Carracci’s borrowings in his Parma 
Pieta with Saints. Gould cites the colors of the 
squinches, softer and subtler than those in 
the cupola frescoes, as evidence for the 
squinches being later. On the other hand, 
since the squinch paintings are lower and 
therefore more immediate to the viewer, 
there would have been no need for them to 
compete with the cupola figures. 

The date of 1529 for completion of the 
Louvre Allegory of Virtue and Allegory of 
Vice intended for Isabella d’Este makes sense 
in spite of work on the marchesa’s Studiolo in 
1523. Tullio Lombardo’s door, under construc- 
tion-at-that-time.-would-have-determined-the 
space available for Correggio's mythologies. 
Correggio's busy schedule after 1522 made 
delay reasonable, and if, as seems likely, he 
had delivered the London School of Love and 
the Louvre Venus to Federigo Gonzaga about 
1525, he may have felt his responsibility to 
the court at Mantua fulfilled for the moment. 
Isabella’s political influence in Mantua was 
eclipsed by the growing confidence and au- 
thority of her son Federigo, and her exalted 
position taken by his mistress, Isabella Bos- 
chetta. The marchesa’s visit to Rome from 
1525 to 1527 removed her from the environs of 
Mantua and turned her attention to the ac- 


quisition of art works in the Holy City. After — 





tance of the Uffizi Holy Family with St. Fran- 
cis as a design for later paintings is demon- 
strated convincingly, and dated to 1520 on the 
basis of a will unassociated with it by pre- 
vious researchers. Gould dates the Naples 
Marriage of St. Catherine to about 1522, 
which may be three or four years too late. 
Gould himself recognizes Correggio's painterly 
technique as being similar to that of the 
master's ex-Eissler Pieta in New York, which 
he cates about 1515, and his other arguments 
alsc imply a date in the teens. The reasonable 
assertion that Parmigianino’s Madonna with 
the Long Neck was based upon Correggio's 
Basket Madonna in London can be substanti- 
atec by Parmigianino's drawings in the Lou- 
vre and Morgan Library. 

Gould argues reasonably that the painting 
of the apse in San Giovanni Evangelista pre- 
ceded the cupola. He does so on the basis of 
stylistic considerations, clues provided by 
drawings, a careful reading of the records of 
payments, and the evidence for Correggio’s 
cautious approach to projects. This is a rever- 
sal of traditional interpretations, and a sig- 
nificant discovery leading to the conclusion 
tha: Correggio’s sudden popularity in 1522 
was based upon his work in the apse fresco 
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paintings of the early 20s and who, therefore, 
wanted to allow more time for his style to 


evolve. Indeed, Gould demonstrates how Cor-_ ble by marauding armies,and_to-a-son-whose 


reggio’s visit to Bologna in 1521 was immedi- 
ately manifest in his borrowings from Peruzzi 
and Jacopo della Quercia. Correggio’s mar- 
riage in 1519 could have provided an occasion 
for a visit to the Holy City, where he would 
have encountered the Rome of Leo X and 
Raphael. He could have even become aware 
of the latter's Transfiguration, which may 
have been a model for the cupola of San 
Giovanni Evangelista in terms of the levitat- 
ing Christ, harsh lighting, and dependence 
upon the Laocoón. Since Gould dates the 
origins of the Camera di San Paolo closer to 
1519 than Panofsky’s 1517, this would allow 
time for a Roman journey, the influence of 
which is clearly seen in the Camera. In any 
case, there is strong agreement for a trip to 
Rome, while arguments for its date remain 
speculative and largely dependent upon cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

The cupola fresco of Parma cathedral 
(1522-30) is seen by Gould as a daring anom- 
aly in a large-scale Renaissance project for 
the way in which Correggio's simulated light- 
ing ignored the natural light sources in the 


escaping the horrors of the sack of Rome, 
Isabella returned to a Mantua made misera- 


top priority was the unfinished Palazzo del 
Te. Only the impending visit of the Emperor 
in 1530 would have created sufficient pressure 
to elicit the finished paintings from Correg- 
gio. It would seem logical, then, that the four 
canvases depicting the loves of Jupiter would 
be related to the Emperor's second visit to 
Mantua in 1532. 

The surviving evidence supports Gould's 
contention that Correggio seems to have “dis- 
liked painting portraits.” In addition to that 
of a Naples donor, Gould accepts only one 
other, a female portrait in Leningrad with a 
partial signature. Although uneasy about 
this painting as a unique piece, and admit- 
ting difficulties in dating, in the end he 
accepts it. He is noncommittal, however, in 
judging the Lord Butler Portrait of a Man, 
attributed to Correggio and published by Lio- 
nello Venturi (1926) and Roger Fry (1928) as 
a self-portrait. The shyness of the sitter ena- 
bles him to be identified with the St. Anthony 
in the Dresden Madonna and Child with 
Saints of 1514, which Gould argues is a self- 
portrait of the artist by virtue of the figures 
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reticence and as the artist’s namesake. His 
likeness to the executioner in the Del Bono 
Martyrdom —which Gould cites as a rare in- 
dividualized figure—in terms of prominent 
forehead, thinning hair, deeply set eyes, and 
pronounced ear lobe, would favor a Correggio 
attribution. 

Gould rightly questions the Minneapolis 
Portrait of a Renaissance Cardinal as St. 
Jerome, attributed to Correggio in 1970 by 
Everett Fahy. The feathery trees, in Gould's 
opinion, relate the painting to Lorenzo Costa. 
He might also have alluded to the attenuated 
beard of St. Jerome, the wasplike cincture of 
the saint's waist, and the treatment of atmos- 
pheric perspective in the landscape portion of 
the portrait, which are similar in handling to 
their counterparts in Costa's Bologna Coro- 
nation of the Virgin of 1501. Other affinities 
between the two works include the use of a 
primary palette with its dependence upon 
brilliant local colors, and the brittle concen- 
tric folds in the cardinal’s left sleeve. Costa’s 
skill in portraiture can be seen in his figure 
of St. Jerome in the 1492 Pala Rossi in Bo- 
logna’s San Petronio. The Minneapolis por- 
trait, masterful as it is, becomes no less so by 
being returned to Lorenzo Costa. 

The need to treat Correggio’s drawings in a 
separate chapter was deemed superfluous by 
Gould in light of Popham’s comprehensive 
study of them (1957). The majority of Correg- 
gio's drawings are touched upon by Gould, 
nonetheless, in the context of his discussions 





ences in his art, and in sorting the chronology 
of the master’s paintings, revealing in the 
process how powerful a tool connoisseurship 
can be when skillfully handled. He docu- 
ments Correggio’s versatility as an artist, one 
equally adept at working on a small scale or 
a grand scale, in a smooth technique or a 
painterly impasto, in oil and tempera, on 
panel and on canvas. Correggio is shown to 
have integrated antique prototypes and con- 
temporary borrowings into his style with 








equal facility. Gould’s fluency in the exten- 
sive literature on Correggio is especially evi- 


dent in the detailed citations of individual 

catalog entries. More than two decades of 

research and devotion make Gould’s Correg- 

gio the most comprehensive and well inte- 
grated study of the artist to date. 

EDWARD J. OLSZEWSKI 

Case Western Reserve University 


Lawrence Gowing ied), The Critical Writ- 
ings of Adrian Stokes. Vols. I-II. Thames 
and Hudson, New York, 1977. 335, 320, 388 
pp.; 152, 121, 37 ills. $24.95 per vol. 


Valéry emphasized often that you cannot dis- 
cuss the meaning of an art work, but rather a 
meaning among others. Certainly few besides 
Adrian Stokes (1902-1972) have so convinc- 
ingly vindicated Valéry. The unorthodoxy of 
Stokes’ perspectives and the refreshingly 
original results they have registered contin- 


te ” 





influenced Courbet ¿Neto Society, 19 January 
1978), this passage in Stokes’ book, the title 
of which probably echoes Ruskin's The Stones 
of Venice, would seem at first to belong more 
to a geology book than one about art. In this 
study as in his others, Stokes develops conclu- 
sions which, if ultimately unprovable, are 
nevertheless very plausible and provocative. 
Concerning the connection between classical 
building and limestone, Stokes observes that 
no other architectural forms are so reminis- 
cent of the horizontal bedding of stones. Thus 
he infers, with faintly Lockeian overtones, "A 
Greek temple is an ideal quarry reconstructed 
on the hill. The Tempio Malatestiano at Rim- 
ini is an ideal quarry whose original organic 
substances were renewed by the hand of the 
carver to express the abundant seas collected 
into solid stone.” 

Significantly, Stokes' possible misattribu- 
tions —for example, he assumed Agostino di 
Duccio to be the author of the sculptural 
reliefs at the Tempio, a position qualified 
somewhat by connoisseurs like John Pope- 
Hennessy, who have attributed a major por- 
tion of them to Matteo de Pasti—in no way 
impair the brilliant sensitivity of his book, 





just as Ruskin's misattributions hardly atten- 


uate the strength of his perceptions. Stokes’ 
manner of writing is characterized by seem- 
ingly tangential flourishes of knowledge and 
insights of remarkable obliquity, reminiscent 
somewhat of Ruskin's “unfocused” style. The 
result is an expansive criticism that fosters a 





speed in the urban environment, and by the 
Constructivist and Bauhaus faith in technol- 
ogy. Interpretations of the modern era some- 
times occasioned a new vision ofreality, more 
discontinuous, multiple, or faceted, in which 
the concept of a unitary whole is superseded 
by that of a network of relationships, as 
commented on by Hadermann in the discus- 
sion session here. This view can be seen in 
Cubist-derived art and theory and in Con- 
structivism, where fragmentation and com- 
plex interrelationship are given formal, sty- 
listic equivalents. In poetry, devices such as 
repetition, parallelism, syntactic dislocation, 
and abrupt juxtaposition could be used to- 
ward similar ends, as in Van Ostaijen's prin- 
ciple of “decentration.” Finally, in the view 
represented here by Brandt Corstius, there is 
the modernist concern with "the existence of 
things per se,” that can be expressed in art 
through the use of basic, even mathematical 
forms. 

These last two viewpoints, those of Hader- 
mann and Brandt Corstius, bridge the con- 
ceptions of modernism as expressing certain 
themes and as characterized by new formal 
qualities. The development of the formalist 
attitude can be traced to the late 19th century 
and the emphasis on structural elements in 
the poetry of Mallarmé and Rimbaud and in 
the art of the Post-Impressionists. Accord- 
ingly, we meet with the standard stylistic 
analysis of 20th-century art developing from 
Post-Impressionism through Cubism, Con- 
structivism, and geometric abstraction. Ele- 
mentarism in the visual art of De Stijl and in 
Van Doesburg's poetry, as well as Van Ostai- 
jen’s “word art,” can be placed in this tradi- 
tion of art that emphasizes the means inher- 
ent in its medium. 

However, while there are many artists and 
a sufficient number of writers who exhibit a 
synthesis of modernist themes and style, the 
dual characterization runs afoul of artists 
whose work, while modern in content, is not 
radical in style. An example is the Dutch poet 
Nijhoff, whose anguished themes have al- 
ready been mentioned. However modern in 
sentiment his work was, his poetic style was 
based in traditional “classical” forms, and he 
took a decided stance against the more radical 
verbal devices and syntactic deformations of 
modernist poets. Sötemann’s coinage of the 
term “non-spectacular modernism” for poets 
like Nijhoff and T. S. Eliot, between whom he 
sees many parallels, begs the question. The 
term not only is a negative characterization 
but also refers to a symptomatic rather than 
a centrally motivating aspect of more radical 
modernism. Without inventing new terminol- 
ogy, other critics of literature posit two vari- 
eties of modernism, one that respects and 
continues aspects of tradition, and another 
that seeks a complete break with the past. 
Others, like Brandt Corstius, use “modern- 
ism” for the more conservative variety and 
“avant-garde” for the more radical. While the 
cult of the new is a crucial factor in both 
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types, the first may be truly new only in its 
thematic material. 

When modernism is a general period con- 
cept, which can account for both content and 
style, then the later careers of early innova- 
tors, such as Picasso or Matisse, can be in- 
cluded in the category, as can the work of 
artists who continue and develop the tradi- 
tion initiated by the earlier generation, for 
example, artists like Richard Diebenkorn. 
However, if modernism is conceived as a 
process, involving continual re-evaluation 
and renewal, the membership in the cadre at 
a particular time is sharply reduced. This 
attitude is seen in the formalist position of 
Clement Greenberg and Michael Fried, and 
in the broader conception of Renato Poggioli, 
in his The Theory of the Avant-Garde (Amer- 
ican edition, 1968). Accordingly, the artist, 
especially from the generation of Mallarmé 
and Rimbaud on, places him- or herself in 
opposition to contemporary society, and while 
the conflict may concern only a radical shift 
in style, it may also involve a profound criti- 
cism or attack on the values and political 
structure of the society. Consciousness of this 
position of opposition to social or aesthetic 
norms becomes a central ingredient in the 
avant-garde attitude. 

Van Doesburg and Van Ostaijen can 
clearly be designated as avant-garde. Both 


sought in poetry new formal devices through 


simplifying or reducing the verbal means, 
violating normative syntax, and conceiving 
poetry as a nearly autonomous art in which 
words have a concrete value due to their 
sounds and the visual images created by their 
arrangement on the page. In these formula- 
tions, the two were strongly influenced by the 
literary exponents of contemporary art move- 
ments, Van Ostaijen by Expressionists asso- 
ciated with Der Sturm, especially during his 
stay in Berlin from 1918 to 1923, and Van 
Doesburg by the Dada poets. Apollinaire, 
himself closely linked with artists, was also 
important for both. It is interesting that, as 
presented in this book, radical modernist 
writing was so deeply involved with the vis- 
ual arts. Van Ostaijen wrote critical articles 
on the latest artistic developments, was a 
friend of many of the Berlin Expressionists, 
and tried to transpose some of the qualities of 
their paintings into his poetry. 

Van Doesburg created an alter ego in the 
Dada poet I. Bonset, but in spite of the 
apparently antipodal relationship of De Stijl 
ordering and Dada a-logicality, there are im- 
portant parallels in style and intention be- 
tween his two creative modes. His poetry 
displays an elaborate system of visual means: 
varying the size of the letter forms and using 


simple signs, such as small horizontal-and— 


vertical bars, in order to indicate loudness 
and duration, and positioning blocks or rows 
of type, sometimes in diagonal arrangements, 
in ways that reflect the geometry of his paint- 
ings. A more important common characteris- 
tic, at a more general and abstract level, is 


the elementarist reduction to the simple and 
essential: words, sounds, and signs or lines, 
shapes, and colors. In both art forms, more- 
over, Van Doesburg pursued an abstraction 
that he believed would overcome the particu- 
larism of naturalism and the individualism of 
Expressionism and attain a universal expres- 
sion suitable to the collective experience of” 
modern society. In his universalism, he both 
paralleled and diverged from Van Ostaijen, 
as will be seen. 

A further point of comparison between the 
two artists exemplifies another important as- 
pect of modernism. Both had a distinct self- 
awareness of creating new techniques in or- 
der to embody qualities of the modern era, 
and as Welsh shows, Van Doesburg also made 
a premeditated effort to develop from one 
stylistic phase to another, achieving a “mod- 
ular geometric abstraction” that exploited the 
kinetic possibilities of asymmetry, spatial 
ambiguities, and the diagonal. 

Finally, the complex question of the rela- 
tionships between modernist art movements 
and politics is raised, but certainly not thor- 
oughly addressed, in the essays on these two 
avant-gardists. They can be taken to repre- 
sent some of the varying degrees of political 
involvement, professed disinterest, and am- 
bivalence exhibited by artists in the modern 
period. Van Ostaijen had been active in the 
Flemish movement before-having-to-flee-Bel-— 
gium for Berlin at the end of World War I, 
and he was then sympathetic with the 
Spartacists’ attempted revolution. After its 
failure, he wrote strong attacks on the insti- 
tutions of church and government, parallel- 
ing the Berlin Dadaists. Nevertheless, he 
aligned himself more with the formal,-aes-— 
thetic concerns of Der Sturm than with the 
emphasis on message stressed by the left- 
wing literary journal Die Aktion. As his work 
developed in the *20s, his goal was to over- 
come bourgeois individualism by appeal to a 
collective subconscious rather than by a call 
to political action. In his art theory from 
around 1919 on, Van Doesburg, on the other 
hand, left social and political concerns aside 
altogether, stressing aesthetic considerations 
almost exclusively. A political interpretation 
has, nevertheless, been suggested by Kris- 
pyn, who sees a Fascist tendency in Van 
Doesburg's insistence on the subordination of 
the individual to the collective as well as in 
his anti-Semitism. However, such issues are 
treated too briefly in these essays to allow 
serious conclusions, and the general avoid- 
ance of political questions in the art historical 
literature hasn't provided a context into 
which to place these few suggestions. In order 
to provide an adequate account of the history 
and-nature-of-20th-century-modernismzand- 
the avant-garde, there need to be more care- 
ful investigations of the political connections 
and attitudes of the artists of this period. 

As discussed by Bulhof and his colleagues, 
therefore, modernism does indeed impinge on 
numerous crucial issues in the cultural his- 
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In its first year of publication, Duane Preble’s 
ARTFORMS is being used by more than 
20,000 art appreciation students in 216 schools. 


Such success is not surprising for a book 
this beautiful. 

ARTFORMS, Second Edition, offers 
high quality reproductions of 42 full- 
color plates and 475 photographs and 
drawings. More than one-third of the art 
is new to this edition. Large 81⁄2 X 11 for- 
mat allows for more effective placement 
of text, photos, and white space. 


But ARTFORMS isn’t just another 
beautiful book. 

Balanced coverage of theory, practice, 
and history shows the relationships 
among them. Treatment of non-Western 
art emphasizes the cultural bonds be- 
tween Western, Eastern, and African art. 
New material includes a new color wheel, 


plus coverage of the performing arts, 
furniture, crafts, jewelry, clothing, and 
textile design, graphic design, evalua- 
tion of art, and the art of the Seventies. 
In addition, there is expanded coverage 
of the fine arts, including Twentieth 
Century art. ARTFORMS immediately 
involves your students by emphasiz- 
ing personal choice and expression 
in art. 


Beauty is as beauty does, and ART- 
FORMS is doing beautifully in class- 
rooms all over the country. 434 pages. 
Paperbound. $13.95. If you haven't hada 
chance to consider this intriguing text, 
call your Harper & Row representative. 
Or write to our Marketing Dept. AJ-1. 


He Harper & Row, Publishers 
1700 Montgomery, San Francisco, California 94111 


PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. Prices quoted by Harper & Row are suggested list prices 
only and in no way reflect the prices at which these books may be sold by suppliers other than Harper & Row. 
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By André Pieyre de Mandiargues. A cap- 
tivating study of this 16th-century Italian 
painter, whose unique achievement was the 
‘composite head” —the witty combining of 
animals, fruit, vegetables, and other objects, 
meticulousiy painted and fitted into tradi- 
tional head-and-shoulder “portraits.” 50 il- 
lustrations, 44 in full color. 128 pages. 9% x 
11%". #0689-9, $28.50 


DALI: THE WINES OF GALA 

Text by Max Gérard and Louis Orizet. This 
delightful volume blends art. fun. fantasy, 
and information about wine into a visually 
and spiritually intoxicating mixture. Numer- 
ous paintings and drawings, some by Dali 
himself. others Dali-ized by him, contribute 
to the unexpected and amusing character of 
the book. 148 illustrations, 124 in full color 
296 pages. 8% x 11%". #0802-6. $50.00 


FINE ARMS FROM TULA: 

Firearms and Edged Weapons 

in the Hermitage Museum 

Compiled and Introduced by Valentin Mav 
rodin. This is the first book devoted to the 
fabulous Hermitage collection of weapons 
wrought by armorers of the great metalwork- 
ing center of Tula in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. A handsome volume that features ex- 
cellent photographs: clear. interesting text 
and notes. 137 plates in full color. 144 pages. 
Gta x 12%”. #0904-9. $25.00 


WESTERN EUROPEAN PAINTING 
IN THE HERMITAGE 

Introduction by Boris Piotrousky An ex- 
tremely handsome book from the Soviet 
Union featuring art treasures rarely seen in 
the West. The Introduction. written by the 
Director ofthe Hermitage, relates the history 
af the collection, and each picture is accom- 
panied by a brief stylistic analysis. 251 illus- 
trations, 173 in full color. 300 pages. 10% x 
14%". Slipcased. #1751-3. $40.00 


ARCIMBOLDO THE MARVELOUS 





MONET’S YEARS AT GIVERNY: 
Beyond Impressionism 

Text by Daniel Wildenstein. Introduction by 
Charles. S. Moffett and James N. Wood. 
Based on the landmark Metropolitan 
Museum of Art exhibit, this stunning volume 
recreates Monet's years at Giverny (1883- 


1926)—his work, family life. friendships. 
and his creation of the garden and water-lily 
pond that he immortalized in paintings that 
are among his most breathtakingly beau- 
tiful. Chronology, bibliography. 115 illustra- 
tions, 81 in full color. 160 pages. 9 x 10”. 
Paperback. #2183-9. $9.95. Hardcover, 
#1336-4. $17.50 


LOUIS MICHEL EILSHEMIUS 

By Paul J. Karlstrom. The first comprehen- 
sive work on the strange life and art of this 
visionary painter of the late 19th and early 
20th century. Karlstrom’s text illuminates the 
vital connection between Eilshemius's 
bizarre life and his work and shows the im- 
portance of his contribution to American art 
Biographical outline, selected bibliography. 
index. 228 illustrations, 50 in full color. 264 
pages. 11% x 10%”. #0856-5. $45.00 


VELAZQUEZ 

(Library of Great Painters) By Maurice 
Sérullaz, The life and astounding creative 
achievements of the great Spanish master, 
whose work prefigured the Impressionists. 
123 illustrations. 48 hand-tipped full color 
plates. 168 pages. 9% x 13". #1712-2 
$25.00 


THE ART OF ROME 

By Bernard Andreae. The most brilliant and 
definitive one-volume work on every aspect 
of the art and architecture of Rome. Charts, 
glossary. bibliography. index. 900 illustra- 
tions, 159 in full color. 656 pages. 9% x 
12%". Slipcased. #0626-0. $85.00 

























MARK ROTHKO 


By Diane Waldman. A major, in-depth criti- 
cal study of this pioneer of abstract color 
painting, based on the important 1978 
Rothko retrospective at New York's Gug- 
genheim Museum. Chronology, exhibitions 
list, bibliography. 260 illustrations, 96 in full 
color. 304 pages. 8% x 11”. #1587-1. 
$30.00 


ART OF THE HUICHOL INDIANS 

Introduction by Kathleen Berrin. Preface by 
Thomas K. Seligman. An insightful look at 
the culture of this preagricultural tribe of 
Mexico and their art, including the vividly 
colored yarn paintings for which they are 
best known and also religious objects, cere- 
monial costumes, and examples of various 
craft techniques. Bibliography. 140 illustra- 
tions, 40 in full color. 220 pages. 8% x 11%", 


Paperback. #2160-X. $9.95. Hardcover, 
#0685-6. $22.50 
DIDEROT ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


The Complete Illustrations 

An outstanding addition to a reference col- 
lection, as well as an endless resource for the 
artist, this magnificent five-volume set in- 
cludesail the superb copperplate engravings 
of the celebrated 18th-century compendium 
of knowledge. Two illuminating essays writ- 
ten by French scholars introduce the plates. 
The set consists of four volumes of plates 
plus one volume of indexes. 3,175 illustra- 
tions. 3,461 pages. 3% x 612". 5 volumes, 
slipcased. #0820-4. $150.00 


CONSTABLE 

(Library of Great Painters) By John Walker. 
A distinguished scholar has written a discern- 
ing account of the life and career of Con- 
stable. one of Britain's greatest painters. 
Biographical outline, selected bibliography. 
index. 131 illustrations, 57 hand-tipped full 
color plates. 168 pages. 9% x 13”. #0752-6. 
$25.00 
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with limited teaching utility or none at all. A 
number of very prominent American artists 
have been execrable and irresponsible teach- 
ers, while some ofthe better ones have pulled 
out as soon as they could. 

Behind the ideal expressed by Kingman 
Brewster when he was president of Yale, that 
the creative pursuits are as essential a part of 
the university enterprise as the scholarly and 
analytical disciplines, lies a notion of value 
and values at odds with those that typify 
critical success in the art world. The standard 
of the university is positivist, developmental, 
thoughtful, conservative. Evett's involve- 
ment with standards, with engagement, and 
with tradition typify such concerns. The stan- 
dards of modernist criticism, when they are 
not simply nitwitted, are perverse, ironic, 
and self-consciously radical. Harold Rosen- 
berg pointed out in Art Journal (Winter 1964- 
65) that at some moments these interests 
might converge. But they do not always. Such 
schisms do not plague the scholarly and ana- 
lytic disciplines in the same way. There, if 
there are divisions of persuasions, except for 
certain ternporary suppressions in the case of 
the social studies, what is in the journals 
tends to be represented in the best classroom 
teaching and vice versa. In the visual arts up- 
to-dateness is usually the hallmark of super- 
ficiality. The real concerns of good studio 
practice, unlike the situation which Clement 
Greenberg acknowledged by saying that the 
best criticism is in the studio,..are. unknown 
or unacknowledged by those who pass as 
pundits in the art world. 

That this book did not aim to deal with 
ostions in analytical fashion is part of 
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Guide to Basic Information Sources in the — 
© 
Visual Arts 
isuail .\ArFıs 
by 
Gerd Muehsam 


* a uniquely well-written, well-organized, and lucid account of available sources in the visual arts... 
the most comprehensive in its field. College and Research Libraries, July 1978 


266pp. Hardcover $14.95 


PASS 


id Copublished by ABC-Clio, Inc. & Jeffrey Norton Publishers 
Riviera Campus, 2040 APS. Box 4397. Santa Barbara CA 93103 








CUSTOM-MADE 
VISUAL TEXTBOOKS 
FOR ART HISTORY COURSES 





FOR STUDENT USE, instructors may select from 7,250 basic art history 
subjects any number or sequence of illustrations--either to parallel 
lectures or supplement readings. University Prints in one day will 
assemble without charge the 5%x8-inch fully captioned pages, custom- 
bind at 50¢ per volume, and ship directly or to the bookstore. Cost 
per page is 34¢ black and white, 7¢ color. The scholarly collection 
includes arts and architecture, Western and Non-Western, prehistoric 
to contemporary. for a Complete Catalogue, 280-pages, 1977, $2.00, 
for listings of inexpensive Visual Surveys for Library Reference, or 
for samples and information, write directly to: 
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When Mr. Ortner visited the Gallery, pro- 
gram emphasis was — as he points out— in the 
education department. Curatorship ofthe col- 
lections in the full professional sense — proper 
storage, registration and conservation, re- 
search on and publication of the collections, 
etc. —was still in its infancy, the weight of 
tradition and experience here having been 
placed behind public access to and use of 
those works of art actually on view in the 
galleries. 

As often happens, changes in critical per- 
sonnel can mean shifts in the direction and 
tone of a museum. The present director, John 
A. Mahey, the associate and assistant cura- 
tors, Stephanie Spencer and Dolores Mayer, 
and the registrar, Georgia Coopersmith, as 
well as myself, have all come to the Gallery 
in the past three years. While Mr. Ortner's 
observations about the Gallery's educational 
services are largely still true—the major ex- 
ception being that Allofus Workshop is now 
an independent organization—the curatorial 
department has gained significantly in 
strength and purpose, with the following re- 
sults: 


Art storage has been completely re- 
vised, its plant and equipment modern- 
ized to conform to current professional 
standards. 

The prints and drawings collection, 
once neglected, now numbers over 4,000 
items, and has been given its own storage 
area. 

The whole permanent collection is 


being inventoried for the first time, and 
the inventory, now 90% complete, has led 
to a parallel improvement in the Gallery's 
records. 

All major sections of the permanent 
collection on public view have been re- 
installed to follow a chronologically and 
culturally consistent system. Those parts 
of the collection which lend themselves to 
more flexible installations—decorative 
arts, textiles, tribal arts, prints and draw- 
ings—are being rotated into view as the 
occasion allows. 

We have abandoned the earlier narra- 
tive and anecdotal labels in favor of a 
multiple-level interpretation system which 
we are now in the process of developing. 
The works themselves will be accompa- 
nied only by essential identifying infor- 
mation, complemented by leaflet-form 
pages in each of the galleries which will 
provide expanded information and inter- 
pretation. These leaflets will be coordi- 
nated with a series of collection catalogs 
whose preparation is just beginning. 

A long-term acquisitions policy and 
guide has been initiated, based on im- 
proved knowledge of the breadth and 
strengths of the collections. Visiting 
scholars have been invited to evaluate 
our holdings in the areas of their special- 
ities. 

Finally, we are making a similar long- 
term evaluation of our exhibition pro- 
gram and policies, in an attempt to im- 
prove the scholarly quality and public 
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impact of the exhibitions themselves. 


All of these changes and improvements, 
which are in fact only the most necessary 
initial steps toward professional curatorial 
competence, depend on one simple discovery. 
The Memorial Art Gallery’s collections are 
one ofthe broadest, most definitive art histor- 
ical resources in upstate New York. While we 
may have “no masterpieces, ” in Mr. Ortner’s 
words, we do have significant holdings in 
nearly every period, culture, and ‘1edium 
(excluding photography, which is the focus of 
the collection of Eastman House, another of 
the four museums in Rochester). 

While we may not be able, or even desire, 
to fill in all of the acknowledged gaps in our 
holdings, we are committed not only to con- 
tinuing a broad poliey of acquisitions, but 
also to the care, research and exhibition of 
the fullest possible range of art works already 
entrusted to our possession. 

BRUCE W. CHAMBERS 
Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester 


ERRATUM 


In the Fall, 1978 issue of Art Journal, there 
were two mistakes in the article by Edith 
Balas entitled “Object-Sculpture, Base and 
Assemblage in the Art of Constantin Bran- 
cusi.” In note 2, “Pete Pandrea” should read 
“Petre Pandrea.” In Fig. 6 the photo is by the 
author, not Brancusi. 
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“These graphics... . bring out 
as can no commentary the Wake's 
austere cheeky gaiety of the winking 


word, the capering phrase.” 
—Hugh Kenner 


“Mr. Drachlers imagination engages 
with Joyce’s in exciting and surprising 


ways.” 
—Clive Hart 


ID-GRIDS and EGO-GRAPHS 


A Confabulation With Finnegans Wake 
by Jacob Drachler 


A suite of 44 black-and-white mixed media graphics in a 
35-page book. Large 9x 12 format. Each graphic is reproduc- 
ed full-page opposite. a blank facing page. Three editions: 
SOFT COVER (sewn) $ 6.95 
REGULAR HARDBOUND EDITION $12.00 
DE LUXE LIMITED EDITION — 150 copies, clothbound, 
numbered and signed by the artist, with a tipped-in 4:color 
screen-print especially created for this edition and hand- 
printed on Arches paper. 

$25.00 


GRIDGRAFFITI PRESS 
3814 Maple Avenue, Sea Gate, Brooklyn, New York 11224 
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(a division of Vernay & Jussel, Inc.) 


BOOKS ON THE FINE AND DECORATIVE ARTS 
FOR SCHOLARS, SPECIALISTS, AND 
COLLECTORS 
OUT-OF-PRINT REFERENCE BOOKS 
AND CATALOGUES. 


Books on Antiques and Fine Arts 
124 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
TEL (212) 755-1910 


William G. Holman Christian Jussel 
Catalogues $1.00 issued regularly 








EDUCATIONAL TRANS- 
PARENCIES — Three Cat- 
alogues and a new sup- 
plement listing over 
10,000 color slides on no- 
table works of Architec- 
ture, Sculpture, Land- 
scaping, Stained Glass, 
etc. all photographed by 
a full time architectural 
photographer .... For 
catalogues (3) & supple- 
ment please remit $3.50 
to cover costs. 





Catalogue I. American Architecture and the Related Arts. 
Historical to Modern Architecture in America including, 
Landscaping Fountains, Monumental Sculpture. 

Catalogue Il. Church and Temple Architecture around the 
World. Historical to Modern Churches & Temples including 
Stained. Glass and Religious Appointments. 

Catalogue: ll}. Foreign Supplement—Containing several 
thousand notable works of architecture from Canada, Mex- 
ico, Europe. Brazil etc. 


For three Catalogues & Supplement please remit $3.50 to 
JOSEPH P. MESSANA: SLIDES FOR EDUCATION, 5574 
LAKEWOOD AVE. 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48213 U.S.A. phone (313) 821-6619 
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Fine Prints 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 
54607 


P.O. Box 1281 


George Brockhurst. West of Ireland 
Original etching, 1929 


Send for Catalogue of Old & Modern Masters 


Dürer, Canaletto, Vuillard, Whistler 
and others 











Distinguished for its beauty 
and its scholarship, this 
sumptuous volume reveals 
the link between the 
color-saturated gloom 

of the 13th century and 
the light-passing stained 
glass of the 14th century 


in France. 
THE STAINED GLASS 
of Saint-Pere de Chartres 


By MEREDITH PARSONS LILLICH 
The windows in Saint-Pere stand on the very hinge 
of this great swing, and Meredith Parsons Lillich 
carries us with her as she examines them piece by 

piece.” — JOHN RUSSELL, NF. Times Book Review 


8 12 x 11, 312 pages, 12 color plates, 101 mono- 
chrome pl wes, 15 line illustrations. notes. bibliog- 
aphy, indexes. $40.00 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Middletown, CT 06457 





ORIGINAL COLOR SLIDES 


BARNEY BURSTEIN, PHOTOGRAPHER 


29 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
(617) 261-2093 


AVAILABLE: 
a comprehensive catalogue 


about 7000 color 
slides of objects 
from more than 
179 museums, gal- 
leries, and other 
collections 
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PAINTING SCULPTURE MINORARTS ARCHAEOLOGY 





How to Successfully Publicize and Sell Your Art 


For professionals, students, beginners, hobbyists. 
Booklet written by a publicity writer, artist 
representative and business manager tells how to 
price and sell your art, find collectors, exhibit in 
galleries, enter national exhibitions, photograph 
your art, get free newspaper, magazine, radio and 
television publicity, and much more. Send $2.95 
(no stamps) to Dean Publications, P.O. Box 1083, 
Springfield, VA 22151. Prompt first-class mailing. 
For all year ‘round gift giving! 
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a. Jean Lipman and Richard Marshall 
Introduction by Leo Steinberg 


Since the 1950s there has been an 

increasing number of works by 

contemporary American artists that 

have borrawed themes, motifs, or even 

entire compositions from earlier art. 

This handsome book and the accom- 

a panying exhibition at the Whitney Mu- 

seum of American Art presents the first 
in-depth survey of this phenomenon. 


Robert Rauschenberg, Jasper Johns, 


Roy Lichtenstein, Joseph Cornell, Red 
ar Grooms and Audrey Flack are among 


more than 50 artists whose works 

are discussed and illustrated in the 

200 black-and-white photos and 16 

for art color plates. Z” x 10% format. 


$6.95, paper 


2 Park Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10016 
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for a Barbizon Painting 








Jean François Millet, Le Vanneur, painted a igned, 
401% x 28 inches (103 x 71 cm), sold at our New York galleries 
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Sandak, Incorporated would like to call your special 
attention to those slide sets that have been consis- 
tently popular among college art educators. Designed 
to augment current art history curricula, these sets are 
approved companions to the widely used college 
texts, Janson's History of Art and Gardner's Art 
Through the Ages. 

The slides in these sets may be bought individually 
for $1.85. A complete listing of subjects in each set is 
available upon request. 


THE HISTORY OF ART 


by H. W. Janson 
Harry N. Abrams, Inc. 


Set No. S-1 400 glass mounted slides $660.00 


Carefully selected color slides have been keyed to the 
Janson text and provide an invaluable addition to any 
art history lecture or classroom assignment. Included 
are approved substitutions which augment the color 
plates in the text. 


GARDNER’S 
ART THROUGH THE AGES 


H. de la Crois & R. G. Tansey 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 


Set No. 767 251 glass mounted slides $412.50 


A companion to the latest edition of the popular 
Gardner text, this set also includes approved substitu- 
tions which complement the illustrations in the text. 
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"0 color slides of contemporary sculpture and your subscription to 
Art in America on Slides. Yours on Approval 


\ beautiful bonus... 5 color slides each of major works 
yy 14 contemporary sculptors, including Dan Flavin, Sol 
Witt, Robert Murray, Lynda Benglis, Mary Miss, Ronald 
3laden, George Sugarman, Charles Ginnever, Anne 
dealy, John de Andrea. Alice Aycock, Richard Serra, 
Aary Frank. and Ellsworth Kelly. This is a substantial, 
itunning complement to one of the most extraordinary 
idvances in art education available to and already in use 
universities and art museums across the country: Art 
n America on Slides! 

The major visual content of each volume of Art in 
\merica magazine Is now vividly reproduced in a set of 
igh-quality sides. All illustrative material accompany- 
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Visionary Drawings of Architecture 
and Planning: 20th Century through 


the 1960s* 


GEORGE R. COLLINS 


My intention is to discuss the nature of the visionary, what the 
visionary has contributed in our century, and just what draw- 
ings of this kind—paper architecture—are and can be. The 
purpose of the exhibition is to demonstrate the wide range that 
comes under the heading of “visionary” and how in our century 
many major movements can perhaps be understood better in 
terms of the drawings and aspirations of their various members 
than through their built structures in the realization of which 
their precepts may have been altered. 


The nature of the visionary in architecture, planning, and 
engineering is such that it defies exact definition. ' 

In general the visionary represents a theoretical, speculative, 
or even imaginary statement or position that is likely to be 
considerably ahead of its time and may not even be intended 
to be carried out. The term “visionary” is not, however, syn- 
onymous with “unbuilt” and cannot be restricted to projects 
that are not or cannot be put into effect as the Oxford English 
Dictionary suggests. 





* The editor wishes to thank Professor Collins and M.LT. Press for allowing the 
Art Journal to reprint the introduction to the catalog prepared for the exhibition 
at The Drawing Center in New York (January 21-May 5, 1978), which is currentiy 
circulating through the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service. Mar- 
tha Beck of The Drawing Center and Victoria Newhouse, President of the 
Architectural History Foundation, deserve thanks as well for their assistance. 

Unfortunately, space limitations necessitated reducing the number of illustra- 
tions from 60 to 17. The exhibition comprised 131 drawings, each described in 
the extended catalog entries. 
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That a number of visionary drawings exhibited here wer 
produced with specific places in mind such as New York City 
Tokyo, Los Angeles, or the airplane carrier Enterprise, does no 
necessarily reduce their concept to the status of “unbuilt” bu 
simply supplies certain conditions to be taken into account, al 
appropriateness of the suggested solution, or a familiarity t 
the viewer: the concept may still be quite fanciful and evei 
impractical in nature. Furthermore a visionary project may b 
a specific building type such as a bridge, a church, a house, 
station, or a theater. For instance, we are exhibiting drawing 
by Frank Lloyd Wright for a particular house for a Usoniaı 
community that could well have been built, but the fact tha 
the drawing was labelled “Usonia II” gives it so many Wrightiai 
overtones of a utopian and socially theoretical character that i 
partakes of the poetic in architecture, ie., is visionary. So th 
visionary can also be sensed in built structures—not only gran 
diloquent ones like the Egyptian pyramids, the Eiffel Tower 
and the Empire State Building, but also in the more modest o 
even fragmentary works of an intensely symbolic designer, like 
Antonio Gaudi. 

Sometimes a model vision is not really intended to be buil 
at the time—like Ludwig Mies van der Rohe's Glass Tower (Fig 
1)—but is later executed more or less as projected; today ou 
advanced technology makes possible almost anything, even thi 
most daring dreams. On the other hand a visionary scheme 
may bear only a corollary or abstract relation to physical ac 
tuality and be rather a statement of spiritual or intellectua 
commitment or fantasy on the part of the designer. 
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Fig. 3. Paolo Soleri, The Six Suns (detail), 1960. 


In planning, certain models like the gridiron plan are quite 
natural, easily reproducible, and are simply useful for certain 
functions, but carry no particular meaning. Although the archi- 
tect, planner, or engineer is usually supported financially by an 
individual or an institution, most visionary projects, as opposed 
to “real” projects, tend not to have a specific patron or user. 
For this reason they tend to be generalized in intent, i.e., to 
serve as a model; the model, of course, may be developed 
eventually with great specificity. 

The term “utopian,” the use of which is restricted mainly to 
planning, refers rather to proposed social arrangements than to 
the physical form of the plan or layout. However utopians have 
frequently been formalists and have postulated geometrically 
abstract patterns for their settlements. As an idea, “utopia” is 
ancient, but the term itself originated with Sir Thomas More c. 
1516: topos (place) plus the punning prefix eu (good) and/or 
ou (not), to wit, “good place nowhere.” 

Utopias have stemmed from discontent with existing society, 
and they aim to improve it (and the nature of man) to the point 
of perfection by altering his associations and circumstances— 
namely by social planning. The desired social change, if it 
comes about, may or may not be triggered by or be a function 
of the physical structure of the utopia. Utopias were character- 
istic of the 19th century; visionaries in our century have tended 
to be more technological, aesthetic, poetic, futuristic in their 
designing than socially reformist. Exceptions to this would be 
Tony Garnier (whose drawings we have been unable to obtain), 
the German Expressionists, Frank Lloyd Wright, and Paolo Soleri 
(Fig. 3). 

There remains another sort of vision, the “cosmological,” 
that is also not as characteristic of our century. Cosmological 
procedures were adopted since ancient times in order to situate 
a plan or an edifice in harmony with the larger extra-terrestrial 
universe. In contrast with utopia, cosmology attempted to 


adjust man to his inherited environment by means ofdivinatory 


practices—magic. If they exist at all, cosmological planning and 
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building in our century take on utilitarian and technological 
qualities as in the designs for exploring and inhabiting outer 
space. There is a sense of direct cosmic wonder in certain 
renderings by Hugh Ferriss, and the drawings of the German: 
Expressionists sometimes deal with interplanetary inventions, 
but nothing in the present exhibition can be said to derive from 
divinatory practices unless it be Soleri’s Six Suns (Fig. 3). Ad- 
mittedly science fiction and its illustrations are to a certain 
extent part of the age-old tradition of imaginary cosmology; we 
have, however, avoided science fiction in our exhibition in part 
because its art is almost invariably secondhand—by artists 
independent of the authors—and is of the character of “mag- 
azine graphics” discussed below. 

Thus the visionary encompasses a wide range of both con- 
cept-type and drawing-character. lt may be thought of as a 
stage in arriving at something or the projection of situations 
quite beyond our reach. It can reside, therefore, in a precise 
and highly detailed drawing or in the vaguest, most bizarre 
sketch or doodle. It may be abstract and diagrammatic in drawn 
form in order to suggest a process or system of a mechanistic 
sort, or rather to imply that it is of a higher, cosmic order. It 
may be impressionist, expressionist, or tightly dogmatic in 
style—either literally symbolic or ambiguous in content. It may 
delineate a general a-priori model for almost universal use, or 
it may be a matter of purely personal fantasy, even playful or 
mocking. The visionary may be seen as a critique of current 
practice rather than as a suggestion of future forms. Whether 
the adjective “real” or “universal” should be used for the 
visionary | leave to the viewer of this exhibition. It should be 
understood that “visionary” is what an outsider, a third party, 
calls projects which the designer may consider to be of the 
ultimate reality and practicality. In fact, it might be said about 
architecture and planning that what is called “visionary” is not 
of the future but the natural realization of today’s higher 
aspirations, and what is actually being built today is the vision- 
ary of yesterday. 
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The types of visionary projects that have appeared in the 20th 
century can be categorized by either their programs—viz. func- 
tional character—or, more metaphorically, by what inspired 
them. 


As regards the first kind of typology, we are concerned, of 


course, with ideas about buildings, technical structures, and 
town planning. Many designers, especially in the first half of 
our century, tended ta continue the interests of their predeces- 
sors in the 19th century: tall edifices, cult buildings, houses and 
housing, public buildings, buildings for spectacles, transporta- 
tion stations, bridges, and structural frames. In the field of 
planning there are suggestions for new towns and cities, for 
regions—especially decentralized planning like the linear city— 
and methods for the recycling of older cities. There are also 
projects of pure fantasy. In the late 1950s and the 1960s a 
variety of new proposals appear, reflecting the “sputnik” men- 
tality of that decade. Ideas that were rare earlier or were only 
to be found in science fiction stories take on a new realism, 
and we find serious suggestions for the megastructure with 
capsu'e and plug-in elements; container cities providing artifi- 
cial environments; marine projects on piles, floating, or sub- 
marine (operating either with surface pressure or ambient pres- 
sure); subterranean buildings and settlements on earth, or on 
the heavenly bodies, that do not derive from post-World War 
il fear of atomic attack; and, finally, a whole range of extrater- 
restrial architecture and planning either put into orbit from the 
earth, constructed in space, or built on celestial bodies 

Other methods have been tried to type modern visionary 
projects, notably on the occasion of the Exhibition of Visionary 
Architecture at New York’s Museum of Modern Art in 1960 and 


Untortunately, none of Garnier’s drawings for his first project 
of 1901-4 seem to have survived, and the later aerial perspec- 
tives that he did for his 1917 publication of the cité industrielle 
were declared to be in too fragile a condition to travel to our 
exhibition. 

Much less known, but of similar extraction in the sense that 
his American City Beautiful aesthetic shares much of the same 
monumentality of effect, achieved by softening classicistic 
modern buildings with rich vegetation, is the American artist- 
planner Charles R. Lamb (1860-1942). Lamb’s attention was on 
improving the metropolis as it existed, not setting out new 
towns, but his suggested revisions are sweeping in that they 
argue for hexagonal block and city layouts on the one hand 
and streets high on skyscrapers on the other—both of them 
concepts to be popular with visionaries down to the present. 

Another visionary of these years, again French and out of the 
Beaux-Arts tradition, was Eugene Hénard (1849-1923). Consid- 
ering himself a successor to Baron Haussmann, Hénard applied 
himself to metropolitan reform, especially in Paris--sometimes 
in quite visionary ways such as his multi-level streets and the 
re-use of the Champs de Mars as an airport, as well as his 
invention of full-speed urban traffic interchanges. Again, sadly, 
none of the drawings for his projects as published in fascicules 
between 1903-9 appear to have survived. The projects were 
influential, however, because of his participation in interna- 
tional congresses, and they may well have affected Sant'Elia 
and Le Corbusier, among others. 

Radical decentralists also were to be found among early 20th- 
century planners, again stemming in part from late 19th-century 
ideas. An example of this is the inventor Edgar Chambless 
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cinema of his time, but the way in which he envelops his 
subject in an exciting chiaroscuro is especially his (Fig. 13). It is 
precisely this dramatic shading that he added to Herbert Ste- 
vens’ drawing, with which he assisted. 

At this time (the ‘20s and '30s) Le Corbusier (1887-1965) 
develcped his successive schemes for city and regional plan- 
ning: the City for 3 Million of the early 1920s, the Ville Radieuse 
of the early 1930s, the Radiant Farm and Linear Industrial City 
of the early 1940s. All of these figure in one way or another on 
the large butcher-paper sheets that he drew on his two visits to 
Columbia University in 1935 and 1961. The earlier drawing, 
some 20 feet long, is almost a slide show of the lecture on the 
Ville Radieuse (Radiant City) that he gave several times on his 
1935-36 trip to the U.S.A., recounted in his When the Cathedrals 
Were White. By the later date, albeit disillusioned somewhat in 
his utopianism, he still thought, spoke, and effortlessly sketched 
his vision of the linear city (Fig. 16). 

Interestingly enough, it was in the same worldwide depres- 
sion yaars (later ‘20s, early 30s) that Frank Lloyd Wright (1867- 
1959) conceived, drew, and built a model for his image of the 
democratic American countryside, Broadacre City. It was envis- 
aged on a national scale and schematically like Comey’s net- 
work, but an enormous infill of social, philosophical, and 
functioning detail lay behind it, churned out by Wright in 
lecturas and publications over the years. It was predictive of 
the unregulated spread of America’s broad acres after World 
War Il, but actually stands apart as one of the uniquely original 
plann rg visions of all time. We were unable to borrow draw- 
ings of it, in part because of Wright’s own lifelong sense of his 
own uniqueness; we quote from Mr. Bruce Brooks Pfeiffer, 
Director of Archives at the Frank Lloyd Wright Memorial Foun- 
dation at Taliesin: “It was a long-standing principle throughout 
Mr. Wright's lifetime not to let his work be grouped together 
in exbibitions with Mies van der Rohe, Le Corbusier, etc. | am 
sure you can see how we are bound to continue to honor his 
feelings on this particular aspect of the exhibition of his 
work.” Instead we show drawings from the domestic side of 
Broadacre City, what Wright called “Usonia.” The term applied 
both to Wright’s utopian notion of community conduct and to 
the house form itself, very economic and “a delightful associ- 
ation with sun, sky, surrounding gardens, and neighbors.” The 
Auerbach house was designed on the triangular module for a 
member family of a Rochdale community in Westchester 
Coun’y, N. Y. that had been brought together in the early 1940s 
by a voung devotee of Wright, David T. Henken, in order to 
establish a Usonian settlement based on the Broadacre theory. 
The Auerbach house was never built because it proved to be 
too expensive for the family even after Wright had reduced the 
modular dimensions. Even if the house had been built along 
with the many others now in Pleasantville Usonia, the drawings 
for it would still represent a vision, as we have already pointed 
out. 

It is instructive to compare the projects of Lloyd Wright 
(1890-1978), eldest son of Frank Lloyd Wright, with others who 
were then active in Southern California, notably his father, 
whose anti-skyscraper decentralist ideas began to germinate 
there in the mid ‘20s, and Neutra's team, which was at the same 
time starting on their decade of Rush City studies. Lloyd Wright 
applied his visions to the Los Angeles area much as others did 
to New York City, Paris, or Milan—metropolises with a concern 
for civic art but with severe circulation problems. In August 
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Fig. 4. Lloyd Wright, Civic Center Project for Los Angeles, 1925, as prepared 
for newspaper art. 


one of Sant’Elia and Le Corbusier but is clearly a Wrightian 
cross-axial layout with almost Art Deco trimming in its eleva- 
tion. The following year the Times published his plan for a 
spectacular 1000-foot-high, 40-story skyscraper city—anticipat- 
ing his father’s Mile-High “Illinois” building-—with dirigible 
masts on top and landing fields below. The newspaper drawing 
for this has been lost, but we have on exhibition a series of 
sketches for it. 

Following World War II the visionary revived, ostensibly 
stimulated by reconstruction programs and the desire to invent 
structures that would keep people safe from atomic attack, 
leading in the latter instance to radical decentralization plans 
and even underground living schemes. Then a tremendous 
surge occurred during the 1960s, a period of great building 
activity and belief that anything was possible. 

Our drawings by Eric Mendelsohn (1887-1953) are post- 
World War II but actually continue his characteristic Expres- 
sionist shorthand method with its dramatic oblique perspective 
and often an over-arching curve that focuses like a lens on the 
contents (Fig. 14), As he himself scribbled on one, "I write as | 
speak; | sketch as | write.” As we do not have any record of 
what he said on this occasion—a visit to the University of 
Oregon in January 1953—and all his sketches always look 
“visionary,” one is never sure which of his drawings represent 
a future building, a past structure or project, or a totally utopian 
concept. Those which he is drawing in the photograph seem to 
be related to past buildings of his, so we have selected three 
others that seem to be primarily visionary or look like his World 
University project of 1943, about which he said {at U.C.L.A. in 
March 1948), “I live in my visions and for my art. There seems 
to be no end to it.” 

The visions of Louis I. Kahn (1902-74) are, on the other hand, 
more specific in intent and recognizably so. We exhibit small 
sketches for his Penn Center in Philadelphia, part of studies 
which he made over a number of years, these being of his 
second-phase projects (1956-57). in one of these he has in- 
serted his space-frame city tower in the form that he had 
worked out with Anne Griswold Tyng and which is on view as 
well. There was also probably input here from his close friend 
and colleague, Robert Le Ricolais, whose work is also in our 
exhibition, 


The 1950s represent a period of individualism, whereas the 
1960s tend to become a period of groups or schools that sought 
to devise new “modern movements” to replace those of the 
1920s/30s. Architects and planners of the 1950s tended to think 
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Fig. 5. Buckminster Fuller, Mimeo sketch of a dirigible delivering a 10-story 
tower, 1927. 


So it was with the architect Frederick Kiesler (1890-1965). 
Austrian born, Kiesler was an innovative designer who operated 
as a total artist, considering himself also to be a sculptor and a 
furniture designer; his projects do indeed incorporate both of 
these tendencies with the architectural. We exhibit two of his 
projects, a house and a theater, in both of which he had a 
lifelong interest. In fact, earlier studies than those we show for 
the “Endless” were actually for a theater building. Kiesler's 
thought-sketches are so shorthand in character that we have 
found it necessary to include a photograph of his 1961 model 
of this project to allow the viewer to determine whether the 
drawings are indeed stages in arriving at architecture. Kiesler 
remarked in the 1960s: “My definition of architecture is very 
simple: architecture is the art of making the superfluous nec- 
essary and building and shelter is the art of making the neces- 
sary superfluous.”* We have included his theater in part be- 
cause of the attention that the visionaries so often centered on 
theaters. 

Others practice a tighter style of rendering, notably Reginald 
Malcolmson (1912- ), an Irish-American colleague of Mies, 
who admired and acquired Malcolmson drawings as well as 
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Fig. 6. Herbert H. Stevens, Jr., Airplane factory with air-supported roof, 
rendering by Hugh Ferriss, 1942. 











clearly influencing him. Malcolmson is a “professional vision- 
ary” and has exhibited as such. His drawings are minimally 
rendered but are deeply expressive of both structure and mean- 
ing (Le., function), while being at the same time formalistic. 
Among those we have selected from his repertoire are an early, 
rather Miesian, perspective of his Metrolinear City and a later 
sketched study for the construction of a model of the project. 

The theater as performance hall again figures in the drawings 
of Amancio Williams (1913- ), Argentine architect and col- 
league of Malcolmson. In this case the diagrammatic renderings 
were selected because of the designer's vision of acoustical 
efficiency. Again we note a preciseness of effect. The project is 
of a structure ideal in form since it is arrived at by the revolution 
of a curve around the central vertical axis, and perfect both in 
acoustics and visibility for the thousands of spectators that it 
would hold. 

And then there are those whom we might call technicians, 
who are professionally either engineers or verging on that 
designation, although they are so cross-disciplinary in their 
activities and so curious about what precisely are the relation- 
ships between man, nature, science, and building that perhaps 
they would best be called metaphysicians. 

Buckminster Fuller (1895- ) is of this spirit. Fuller moves 
and thinks so fast that apparently he has not been careful about 
saving his drawings, but we were able to obtain some very 





Fig. 7. Konrad Wachsmann, Muiti-level structure assembled fram structural elements of a single type, 1953. 
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ontrasting types. From 1927 is the “mimeo sketch” which 
resents in comic-strip sequence a dirigible bombing a hole 
nd im slanting a ten-deck building in it (Fig. 5). This “drawing” 
; the only print left of a design that Fuller sketched on a 
nimeozraph stencil, Our other examples of his projects are 
juite cifferent in technique, both done in collaboration with 
is parner Shoji Sadao, who did the renderings. For instance, 
hat fos Triton City, a floating new town to accommodate about 
00,00€ people at the seacoast near crowded cities on the 
ittoral, is an attractive example of modern office rendering skill 
elying on zipatone for its effect—that is to say, a collage. We 
dso illustrate it in model form. 

Another highly technical vision is that of the engineer Herbert 
4. Stevens jr., (1913- ), early designer of air-supported struc- 
ures, in this case for an airplane factory (1942) with a thin steel 
nembrane roof supported by a pressure differential between 
nside and out (Fig. 6). Stevens held the first American patent 
or pneumatic structures of this kind, and went on a few years 
ater to design a covered stadium with a seating capacity of 
100,000 in Baltimore for a group headed by Glenn L. Martin, 
he airplane designer. As a theoretician, Stevens has also written 
on a namber of metaphysical issues not related to engineering. 

Quite philosophical as well is Konrad Wachsmann 
1901- ) whose book, The Turning Point in Building: Structure 
and Design has been for two decades a classic in architectural 
ibraries. His interest in materials, geometry, standardization, 
oints, and performance has led him into fascinating projects of 
which we exhibit two examples; one is a study of linkage 
‘ystems that in the drawing make up a multi-story structure 
Fig. 7). Both of his projects date from the 1950s. 

A grand master of such geometry/nature/structure relation- 
ships was the engineer Robert Le Ricolais (1894-1977). Trained 
n France, and a teacher at the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Architecture where he was close to Louis Kahn, Le 
ricolais was interested in basic geometric units, especially as 
elatec to light space-frames that are achieved by the adroit 
amployment of tension and compression members. We have 
chosen: a group of his drawings that illustrate his fascination 
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future,” “of fantasy,” “town and revolution, avenir des 
villes,” “experimental o “kinetic 7 “les visionnaires 

“. architectural periodicals put out many special issues or 
sections devoted to the visionary. 

Paolo Soleri (1919- ) is representative of what happened. 
He unleashed enormous and fabulous projects with metaphor- 
ical names—most of them megastructures looking for all the 
world like geological crystals or automobile gear boxes (Fig. 3). 
These were to be made habitable for men through a process he 
referred to as “miniaturization.” But meanwhile he set to work 
in the Arizona desert to build one of his projects, called 
“Arcosanti,” by hand, with a commune of young workers, the 
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sound of his beautifully crafted bells in their ears. His renderings 
are pristine, his preparatory sketches remarkably free and some- 
times stretching endlessiy on butcher-paper. They range from 
brief, concise, almost understatements to long series that vary 
from schematic diagrams to specific forms. As he has said about 
his own sketch books: “Another explanation is that there is no 
such thing as the complete, final, or perfect response to any 
challenge, even when the challenge is specific and detailed. As 
soon as the first idea works itself onto paper, all its scarcely 
known relatives with different degrees of legitimacy are in close 
pursuit. So there they come sketchy and naked, to be picked 
up again later for reassessment and characterization.” 

Another outstanding individualist in a decade that | have 
described as consisting largely of groups or schools is Anne 
Griswold Tyng (1920- ). Anne Tyng, mentioned earlier as an 
associate of Louis Kahn, works with modules, modulars, and 
the Platonic solids in a cosmological way that recalls both the 
ancients and the medieval master masons. Her reasoning is 
complex and synthesizing as she seeks out the compositional/ 
geometric bases (bilateral, rotational, helical, and spiral) that 
determine natural and built form and that also reveal the formal 
cycles through which the history of building has passed. 

Engineers in the 1960s have also indulged in fantasy, although 
they firmly deny it, insisting that everything they suggest and 
calculate is eminently possible. This may be true, but the 
possible is not necessarily probable--another aspect of “what 
is the visionary”! Furthermore, these engineers insist that their 
drawings are only part of the development of any project, as 
they depend so heavily on constructed models both to illustrate 
their ideas and to run tests on them. However, dream they do, 
and we have on exhibition such visions by Frei Otto (1925- } 
of Germany and the Weidlinger Associates of the United States. 
Otto, famous for his tented structures, has on occasion sug- 
gested their use to construct huge artificial environments in 
areas of the globe where living and working are to take place 


ates’ floating airport “FLAIR” (unbuilt) also takes on a visionary 
and fantastic flavor, especially in the way it was presented in 
the magazine Popular Science. 

The major groups of avant-garde visionaries of the 1960s 
flourished in the United Kingdom (Archigram), Italy (Superstu- 
dio), Austria (albeit some of them working elsewhere), France, 
and Japan {the Metabolists). These dramatis personae put on 
such a delightful charade in those years that | prefer not to 
describe the individuals in detail, but rather to let their drawings 
speak for themselves. 

Archigram was perhaps the loudest with its Pop imagery and 
comic-strip renderings carmouflaging arrunderlying serious, tev- 
olutionary intent to achieve a dynamic culture not unlike that 
of Sant’Elia—a throwaway civilization of consumption in which 
the obsolescent is discarded or torn down to be replaced by 
the new, itself of short life span. 

Superstudio of Florence was in a sense the opposite. When 
not conceptualists, i.e., dealing with architecture that is only a 
written statement about itself, they were generally formalists, 
producing designs of endless geometric regularity, or designing 
collages like the Continuous Monument (Fig. 8), which show 
pristine geometric forms stepping or stretching over the entire 
world, city, and country. 

The Austrians have some of the same fixation on pure geo- 
metric form: whether it be Friedrich St. Florian (1932- ) with 
his tower city extending endlessly up into space (Fig. 9), Rai- 
mund Abraham (1933- } whose glacier city infills a mountain 
valley, or Hans Hollein (1934- }, tongue-in-cheek, suggesting 
that a sparkplug (!) is a skyscraper on the horizon (Fig. 10). We 
have none of the drawings of Walter.-Pichler--(1936----)--on 
exhibit, unfortunately. 

The French seem like a group by virtue of the way in which 
they were published as ensemble by Michel Ragon and André 
Bloc. Of the considerable number of them, we have on exhi- 
bition Claude Parent and Yona Friedman, both born in 1923. 











Fig. 13. Hugh Ferriss, Buildings Like Mountains, 1925. 


vision, or mode of vision, of the edifice that exists only as a 











Fig. 14. Eric Mendelsohn, untitled drawing, 1953. 


architectural drawing may be analyzed or classified according 
to its own design or geometry, its function (that is, its place in 
the architectural designing process), or its materials and tech- 
nique, i.e., its assemblage. 

Design or appearance can be communicated in a drawing by 
orthographic projection, meaning seen “straight on” with the 
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dimensions of parts in the drawing “true”; by perspective, or 





scenografia as the Renaissance caltedit_with the parts dimin= 


ishing in size toward the vanishing point or points; or by a 
cutaway that shows exterior and interior parts simultaneously 
and may or may not be in perspective. These are essentially 
characterizations of the geometrical nature of drawings. 

The basic types of orthographic drawings—and they often 
carry a scale—are: 1) the elevation (Fig. 1), which usually reveals 
layers or depth, in this case by means of shading. 2) Plans, e.g., 
horizontal sections—which, if a ground plan, used to be called 





concept, however réal; and it takes some instruction for the 
layman to realize that an orthographic plan or section (see 
below) is not just a magical diagram or a figment of the 
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ichnografia from the Greek word for footprint 3) A site or 
regional plan, which is essentially an extension of this. 4) The 
section which, like an elevation, often adds things that can be 
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Fig. 15. Noriaki Kurokawa, Fiber Form Study, 1964-65. 





Fig. 16. Le Corbusier, Drawings for a Lecture on Linear Decentralization, 1961. 


may be (1) simply of ideas, i.e., referential or (2) actual prepa- 
ratory steps as are those by Kikutake, such as a preliminary pair 
of study-overlays for a tower which is then made in a drawn 
elevation, photographed, and mounted as a collage on a drawn 
view. There are then presentation drawings which may be 
pictures like paintings, or drafting-board efforts, or may be 
popularized versions, or even be done in high contrast for a 
newspaper (Fig. 4). In preparation for presentation drawings all 
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and attached them to the verso of large thin-tracing-paper 
renderings of the total structure so that the joint details are 
accurate and can be seen through the tracing paper as part of 
the presentation rendering. Another process-type drawing is 
the diagram. Many drawings in our exhibition are diagrammatic 
or simplified; as we have pointed out, the visionary lends itself 
to this. But diagrams have their use as an aid to the designer in 
conceptualizing (Fig. 15), or as an effort to explain complexities 








diagrammatic drawings are a historic phase of depiction that 
preceded the invention of perspective. 

There are certain other types of architectural drawings to 
mention. One is the school project, none of which is on 
exhibition here, but which did figure significantly in our recent 
publication, Unbuilt America. School projects are frequently 
visionary, especially in the days of Beaux-Arts curriculum; this 
visionary, impractical character has often led to student or 
faculty revolts in schools, demanding more practical projects 
related to actual working conditions. Tony Garnier's original 
cite industrielle project when submitted to the authorities of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts aroused controversy because of its 
“practicality.” But with the new workshop/faculty/student 
pedagogy of advanced schools of the 1920s, a student’s work 
would often reveal what was actually transpiring in the Euro- 
pean avant-garde. This is exemplified by the four student 
sketches of Andrew Weininger that show the successive influ- 
ence of Johannes Itten, his design teacher, and then Theo van 
Doesburg's intrusive de Stijl tendencies which were, of course, 
to take over in the Bauhaus. We do not include working 
drawings—which are made in detail, usually for the contractor 
and builder—although some in our exhibition, e.g., Webb’s, 
might be taken as working drawings for a visionary project. 

And there is the class of drawing produced by professional 
renderers or delineators. While it may be that a number of our 
presentation drawings were not made by the hand of the 
person to whom we have attributed them but rather by some 
draftsman in an office, we do have several on view that are 
indeed professionally rendered. Hugh Ferriss often did drawings 
for others than himself, as for example for Stevens (Fig. 6); one 
rendering of Charles Lamb’s Streets in the Air was done by 
himself, but another was produced by his friend Vernon Howe 
Bailey. Bailey’s rendering, published in the New York Herald in 
1908, was almost immediately adapted by a writer in the British 
periodical The Architect and Contract Reporter in a manner 
that caused Bailey to respond angrily in that magazine, accusing 
the writer of misrepresenting both himself and Lamb, and in a 
sense plagiarizing them. So a delineator can come to identify 





pasted photos and montages, as well as the new computer 
graphics. 

And, finally, there is the matter of models, which have often 
displaced drawings in our century, especially when the qualities 
sought were basic elementary forms and spaces or in-scale 
devices that, as we observed, can be submitted to physical tests 
in various ways—for instance Gaudi’s hanging funicular cords 
or the use of plastic models photographed under stress with 
polarized light. Among the exhibited visionaries Fuller, Mal- 
colmson, and Otto emphasize the importance to them of 
models; Kenzo Tange employs models from the first stages of 
his designs and seemingly devalues drawings.” In fact, Malcolm- 
son's was not a sketch of his project but rather a sketch in 
preparation for a model of it that was then exhibited; Fuller/ 
Sadao, like Michelangelo before them, have no finished eleva- 
tion of their Triton City, only a model of which they have 
supplied_us with_a photograph for the-exhibition..The-useof 
models was particularly marked in the Modern Movement; but 
these models did not necessarily replace drawings, being rather 
complementary to them, as described above. 

In categorizing the types of architectural renderings in this 
exhibition my purpose is not to be didactic, but to try to explain 
in part the almost unintelligible diversity of drawings that are 
employed for visionary purposes. It should be understood that 
the wide range of drawing types and hands of execution shown 
here were not chosen with a competitive intent or qualitative 
comparison in mind. Much paper architecture is for the solitary 
reasoning, philosophy, or contemplation of the individuals who 
draw it, that is to say, a private thing, and we may be doing 
some of the designers injustice by exhibiting their drawings 
publicly rather than judging the built structures—our interest 
is, then, to exhibit the scope and variety of the visions, not to 
make judgments on those whose insights they were. W 


1. Dictionaries do not help. We employ the term "visionary" to mean visionary 
concepts—not just visionary persons—a usage that does not yet appear in 
standard dictionaries. 

Inge, W. R., Christian Mysticism, 1897, |, p. 14, 
. Opening statement in his Internationale Neue Baukunst, Stuttgart, 1927. 
Progressive Architecture, CXXill September 1965. p. 68. 
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Marcel Breuer: On 
Architecture 


SHIRLEY REIFF HOWARTH 


From 1961-68, the St. Francis de Sales Church was constructed 
in Muskegon, Michigan. This expressive and technologically 


Religious 


(May 25-July 12); Grand Rapids Art Museum (Aug. 16-Sept. 
17); Kresge Art Gallery, Michigan State University, Lansing 





daring structure was designed by Marcel Breuer and Herbert 
Beckhard using a revolutionary new design concept. 

The facade of the church proper is a trapezoid, banner-like 
shape. The form of the church evolves from the enclosure of its 
rectangular base by means of side walls, which, as they rise, 
revolve their plane and twist, each wall becoming a hyperbolic 
paraboloid. The interior space which is thus created is wide at 
the rear and narrows to the sanctuary, causing concentration 
at the altar. The front and rear walls are simple flat planes 
which lean against the paraboloids. The church is 75 feet high 
and is topped by a concrete trough which houses-the-sus- 
pended bells. 

The exterior surface of the church is architectural concrete. 
The board pattern of the concrete surface emphasizes the 
pouring joints and shows a rich textured surface. The bold 
texture of the warped side walls was created by formwork 
composed of regular boards of constant dimension distributed 
on a surface of double curvature. 

The interior surfaces combine architectural concrete with 
dark oak screen walls and pews, waxed brick floors, and rough 
tooled white granite. 

The balcony is a freestanding element in the nave supported 
and cantilevered by four columns. A rather unusual feature of 
the sanctuary is the Chapel for the Blessed Sacrament, which 
is elevated from the sanctuary level so that it may be seen from 
all points. 


The following is the transcript of an interview with Marcel 
Breuer on November 21, 1977, conducted in preparation for an 
exhibition at the Hackiey Art Museum, Muskegon, Michigan 
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(Sept. 25-Oct. 22); and Kalamazoo Institute of Arts (Oct. 29- 
Dec. 3) in 1978. 


Howarth: When was the first time you used the theory or the 
principle of the hyperbolic paraboloid in a building? 


Breuer: As you know, the hyperbolic paraboloids are used in 
the St. Francis de Sales Church for enclosure and not for 
structural support. Now, this is the first time that they have 
been used for enclosure—they were never used in this manner 
before. However, hyperbolic paraboloids have been used in 
structure before. An example of this is in the Hunter College 
Library in New York. There, umbrella columns are created by 
four hyperbolic parabolas and then these umbrellas are leaning 
against each other. But in the St. Francis, the hyperbolic para- 
boloids are side walls and they are really enclosures and purely 
for space and form reasons—this was not done before. 


Howarth: Where did you get the idea to use this form? Did it 
evolve from your work on the St. John’s Abbey Church in 
Minnesota? 


Breuer: Where does anyone get ideas? 


Howarth: You have great sensitivity for materials. The materials 
you use are an integral part of your structures. Do you have an 
aesthetic for materials or a philosophy for their use? In the St. 
Francis, did you have a specific meaning for the materials which 
you used? 
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But | think it also depends on where a building is. You see 
the St. John's Abbey is way out in Minnesota and Muskegon is 
not in the center of the world. If it were in New York, or Paris, 
or Washington or somewhere in a more frequented place, the 
attention would be much greater. 


Howarth: The front facade, the trapezoidal banner shape, re- 
minds me of a medieval or a crusader's shield with the cross on 
it. | think of it as an impregnable fortress shielding the faithful. 
Is this a legitimate interpretation? Or did you mean it to 
symbolize something else? 


Breuer: | did not think of that. What I really wanted to do 
earlier in the St. John’s Abbey was to create a banner, a kind of 
banner which is carried in a procession, and have it develop 
out of the building so that this banner is not a special tower or 
a special structure as it is in most churches. However, | did not 
get the idea at that time, so | made a special structure but 
involved it into the functions of the church. You go through it 
like an arch to get into the church, and of course it carries the 
bells and that is an old function which is taken over there and 
then as a silhouette of the church, as a characteristic shape. In 
Muskegon, | think | went a little further with this idea of 
developing the banner out of the structure of the church. And 
that was the real idea of this entrance facade. 


Howarth: Is space a solid architectural form to you or is it a 
living, breathing thing which you enclose? 


Breuer: It is a hollow thing which is enclosed; a container which 
results also in certain exterior forms. Those of course can be 
emphasized, can be observed by the architect. Something spe- 
cial can be done. But in itself, the main thing is the space which 
is enclosed. Well, let us say that is why you built it. 


Howarth: What meaning does space, as an entity, have to you? 
How do you arrive at the concept of a religious space, as 
opposed to an office space or an ordinary meeting hall? 


Breuer: Yes, that question has been asked of me at various 
times—especially because | am not a religious man. | have the 
feeling, and this is not a very clear-cut program or idea, that 
any space which is larger than necessary and higher than 
necessary, and in which the structure and the whole building 
of the space is visible as it is in all churches and this type of 
architecture, that this space created is simply automatically 
religious. Of course, there are functional things which a reli- 
gious building has to fulfill —there is the cloister, the organ, the 
pews, the acoustics, the concentration, the lighting, and so 
on—but in itself, | think that any large space which is built so 
that the process of construction is visible on the inside, is a 
religious space. 

| got this feeling at the very beginning when | came to this 
country. A friend of mine took me through M.LT., and at that 
time M.1.T. was experimenting with electrotechnical elements 
to exchange the tension between two electric points. I’m sure 
you have seen photographs of it: there is a cylindrical column 
with a large ball on top, opposite a smaller column of the same 
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thing; the electric exchange happens between the two. This is 
housed in a special little building in M.LT. which is round and 
has a spheric dome top. The roof inside is shiny aluminum and 
the floor is shiny terrazzo. | went in there and I really felt that 
I was in a church. There was not a soul there, it was quiet, 
clean; it gave me a very funny feeling—a very religious feeling. 
That is what | mean. | know that | might have had this feeling 
in a big hydroelectrical power plant in Switzerland, and we 
have built a rather large one, the expansion of the Grand 
Coulee Dam. | have not seen it yet because | cannot travel 
much, but | think that this must also have that feeling. It is an 
enormous empty space carried by monumental concrete walls, 
folded. Everything is dustless and spotless, there is no daylight, 
only artificial light, there are no people, only the heads of 
twelve turbines visible, of which each produces enough elec- 
tricity to operate the whole city of Denver. 

Well, all this as expression, has very much to do with a 
religious feeling. The monks at St. John’s Abbey used to say, 
“Breuer is a religious man, only he does not know it.” 


Howarth: Many of your buildings are quite sculptural. Do you 
feel that function is the only thing that keeps architecture from 
becoming sculpture? Or do you consider it a sculptural form? 


Breuer: Oh, yes, | think it is very easy to make that comparison 
because architecture is three-dimensional and sculpture is 
three-dimensional, and over a certain scale, sculpture has to be 
constructed and architecture has to be constructed. One of the 
main differences between the two, is that in architecture you 
go into it and in sculpture, you stay outside of it. This is not 
always true, however, because there are sculptors who make 
sculpture which you can walk into and around—Calder for 
instance. 


Howarth: And some architecture, such as the Egyptian pyra- 
mids, which are meant to be observed from the outside and 
not walked into. 


Breuer: The pyramids however are neither architecture nor 
sculpture. They are a symbol, a form. But | have gone into them 
and the going in was completely different than the form— 
unlike churches and other buildings where the exterior form 
has a lot to do with the interior space. 


Howarth: What do you think your greatest contribution has 
been in architecture? What do you feel you will be remembered 
for? 

Breuer: Maybe they will forget me, | don’t know. 

Howarth: No, that will never happen! 

Breuer: Well, | don’t know. At periods of my life | have given 


my attention to various ideas. | don’t know what will... prob- 
ably the most trivial of them will be remembered. W 


Shirley Reiff Howarth is Director of the Tampa Museum. 
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Terrorism and Anarchy: Late 19th- 
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Fig. 2. Théophile-Alexandre Steinlen, La Liberatrice, crayon drawing, 1903. 


l'Etoile, and in 1878 she called for freedom fighters in Rodin’s 
bronze sculpture La Defense. Her attributes were either a 
Jacobine cap on her curly head or large wings attached to her 
back, or a combination thereof. She held a flag or sword; she 
flew above—or strode mightily alongside—the men under her 
command. 

The woman in the prison cell does not closely resemble any 
one of these preceding images. She rather evokes recollections 
of F. A. Bertholdi's gigantic statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
Worki, which the French sculptor presented to the United 
States of America in 1884 and which has since become the 
world's best known symbol of freedom. 

There is, however, a Steinlen image of Liberty which is based 
upor the more standard French 19th-century depictions dis- 
cussec above. In 1903 the artist sent a crayon drawing to Jean 
Grave for publication in Les Temps Nouveaux. Entitled La 
Libératrice (Fig. 2), this feminine liberator wears both the fa- 
miliar Jacobine cap and a large pair of wings. In her left hand 
she holds a broken chain, while her right hand grasps the arm 
of a man straining upward to be swept to blissful regions of 
freedom and happiness by her. He is one of a large group of 
people, most of them working men, lifting their eyes and arms 
toward this heavenly creature bathed in supernatural light and 
floating above them. 

There is indeed an intensely religious fervor in this Steinlen 
drawing. The winged woman is reminiscent of the angel liber- 
ating the apostle Peter in his prison ceil in one of the frescoes 
Pope Julius I! commissioned in 1511 from Raphael for his 
private apartments in the Vatican. 

It is a phenomenon of 19th-century art that religious and 
historical themes that had been prominent in the Renaissance 
and 3aroque were transformed to fit new secular subjects. On 
the whole, 19th-century artists no longer worshiped the saints 
and 4eroes of the past. Science and nationalism became their 
new gods. It is not surprising, therefore, that Steinlen’s Spirit of 
Liberation is endowed with an angel’s power of breaking iron 
shackies and leading a group of workers to a new life of 
freedom. 
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Steinlen’s iconography is quite academic and based upon 
traditional images. Inflammatory in intent, the lithograph for 
Evolution et Revolution and the drawing La Liberatrice were 


nevertheless directed at an audience accustomed.to.19th-cen- 


tury historicism. 

In 1887 Jean Grave had added a literary supplement to his 
journal, including philosophical, sociological, political, and lit- 
erary material which was not exactly anarchist in nature but 
was anti-militaristic, anti-bourgeois, and critical of accepted 
institutions." In 1896 Grave enlisted several artist friends to 
design frontispieces for the Temps Nouveaux supplement. He 
collected these lithographs and sold them as an album or one 
at a time. He also used drawings and paintings for benefit 
lotteries in the 1890s. Steinlen, Signac, Camille Pissarro, Lucien 
Pissarro, and Maximilien Luce contributed art works for these 
events. 7 

Robert L. and Eugenia W. Herbert have researched the close 
association of Jean Grave with these French artists during the 
height of the anarchist movement. The letters they exchanged 
tell of the sincere desire of these painters to further a cause 
they so fervently believed in. The question arises whether any 
event in their personal or artistic background gave the impetus 
for involvement with anarchism. 

Steinlen and Vallotton were born in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
and had been exposed to revolutionary ideas during their 
formative years. During the 19th century the Swiss Jura region 
became notorious for its local radical groups, especially those 
formed by the watchmakers who lived and worked there. After 
Steinlen and Vallotton had moved to Paris (the former in 1879, 
the latter in 1882) they continued to feel attracted to the radical 
elements of French politics. Steinlen had been trained as a 
painter at the Académie Julian but became known during his 
long lifetime mainly as an illustrator and social commentator 
of the Paris urban scene. Vallotton for a few years belonged to 
the group of Symbolist painters who called themselves Les 
Nabis. His mastery of the woodcut inspired a revival of this 
medium among the German Expressionists during the first 
decade of the 20th century. 

Camille Pissarro was the oldest member of the group of 
artists associated with Grave. He had studied the theories of 
Karl Marx and admired the writings of Kropotkin. One of the 
originators of Impressionism in the 1870s, he became interested 
in the Neo-Impressionist painting technique of Seurat in 1885, 
at which time he made the acquaintance of Paul Signac, who 
in turn introduced him to Grave.'® The elder Pissarro instilled 
Marxist and anarchist ideas in his sons. Lucien Pissarro became 
especially receptive to-them-and-joined-his-father as contributor 
of graphics for the French anarchist cause. 

Maximilien Luce was born in Paris in 1858. He was thirteen 
years old at the time of the Commune and never forgot the 
experience. It led him to a lifetime of devotion to the cause of 
the poor, the downtrodden, and the exploited. Luce so openly 
manifested his sympathy for the anarchist movement and for 
Jean Grave, whom he befriended in 1887, that he was im- 
prisoned for 42 days after the famous trial of 1894 involving 30 
radical intellectuals, among them the art critic Félix Fénéon and 
Jean Grave himself.*? 

Paul Signac had the closest and longest love affair with 
anarchism. He lectured to workers and their leaders and stayed 
close to Jean Grave until well into the second decade of the 
20th century. The lithograph which he drew for Grave in 1896, 
which served as cover and advertising poster for a Temps 
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Vallotton’s imagery is that of a photo-reportage, recorded on 
the scene for a metropolitan public hungry for news. A modern 
drama in a modern setting! 

Three of the legendary anarchists who were active in Paris in 
the 1890s were Ravachol, Vaillant, and Henry. Since Vallotton’s 
wood engraving dates from 1892, it is to be assumed that the 
anarchist he had in mind was Francois-Claudius Ravachol, who 
was executed on July 11, 1892, and in whose honor a ditty with 
the following refrain circulated in Paris: 


“Dansons la Ravachole! 

Vive le son, vive le son, 
Dansons la Ravachole, 

Vive le son de Explosion!” 


Ravachol had committed a number of murderous crimes 
before he came to Paris from the Saint-Etienne area where he 
was born. He was the first of the Paris bomb throwers and tried 
to kill several judges, who had sentenced workers taking part 
in a May Day demonstration in 1891, with a crude, homemade 
explosive device. Ravachol's arrest took place in a small Paris 
café. The death sentence was imposed for the crimes he had 
committed previous to the Paris bombing, and it was his 
insistence that he was involved in them merely to raise money 
for the anarchist cause that endeared him to adherents of this 
cause. 

It is difficult to accept that Vallotton would have made a 
sensitive, idealistic dreamer of Ravachol, whose criminal nature 
seems well established. This only reaffirms that the artists 
sympathetic to anarchism, in their overriding desire to oppose 


Terrorism and anarchy, as visual images of a political phe 
nomenon at the turn of the century in France, emerge as hight 
individual dreams of a few artists who hoped for a differen 
world. Ás such they remain a valuable testimony for the ar 
historian in search of the intricate links between public imager 
and private thoughts. MW 
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Picasso’s Sculpture of 1907-8: 
Some Remarks on its Relation to 
Earlier and Later Work 


STEPHEN C. FOSTER 


“These strange signs, which | am unable either to praise or to 
condemn, remind me of an admirable and useful saying of 
Carriere’s: ‘Think of what it would be like as a statue.’ 

In the December, 1908 issue of the Mercure de France, 
Charles Morice puzzled over a new kind of art which he had 
no way of knowing would become the major underwriter of 
the modern tradition as we know it. Sympathetic, but lost for 
words, Morice serves as an eloquent reminder, as does Apolli- 
naire occasionally, that at that time there was no formalistic 
critical apparatus for talking about what has since become 
knowr as Cubism, That an apparatus came fast is clear from 
the record, but as such, it has only limited usefulness in 
explaining Cubism’s origins. Certain recent scholars in this area 
have accepted, in what appears to me to be an uncritical way, 
this posthumous vocabulary, and have thereby neglected to 
explain the nature of the things that happened in the studio 
and tha early, pre-theory ideas that led to an alteration of real 
studio procedures. It is precisely the popular myth of Cubism 
that this paper chooses to challenge. | have selected a very 
limited topic—Picasso's sculpture of 1907-8—with the hope of 
making an explanation without such formalistic ideas, or at 
least without relying on them so heavily. Correspondingly, | 
wish to suggest that the origins of Cubism can be and must be 
sought in a kind of thinking other than that in which it was 
finally formalized in the historical and critical literature. 

It appears to me that Picasso’s early sculpture can be usefully, 
if somewhat arbitrarily, viewed in three distinct phases. The 
first includes his work through 1906, the second extends from 
1907 into 1908, and the third from 1909 into the beginnings of 
his constructions. | am concerned with the first and third of 
these only to the extent that they represent discernibly different 
attitudes than those embodied in his work of 1907-8, and to 
the degree that these differences help to locate his intentions 
in the work from this middle period. Indeed, much of my 
present thesis involves the notion that what Picasso was trying 
to escape was the “guided” development and theory charac- 
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teristic of each of these other periods. The work from 1907-8 
can, | believe, be seen as a kind of rejection of artistic proce- 
dures involved in both his earlier and later work. What Picasso 
seemed to want was the production of sculpture, but in the 
comparative absence of “reasons” for doing it in any particular 
way. Scholarship has convincingly shown that the works brack- 
eting the 1907-8 dates (for convenience | will call them Sym- 
bolist and Cubist) were deeply governed by Picasso’s reasons 
for making them the particular way he did. 

In the case of his pre-1907 work, Johnson has persuasively 
argued for sources in Gauguin, citing Picasso’s association with 
Paco Durio, the illustrations he sketched into his copy of Noa- 
Noa, his visit to the Gauguin retrospective, etc.” While Johnson 
properly views the metamorphosis of Gauguin in Picasso's work 
in iconographic terms, he also invests this influence from the 
one to the other with considerable formal weight. “In general, 
in late 1906 Picasso was fascinated with the possible tensions 
between two- and three-dimensional conceptions in large vol- 
umetric nude figures.”° Werner Spies confirms Picasso's Sym- 
bolist debts and his relationship to Gauguin more specifically, 
pointing to such parallels as Picasso's Head of a Picador with a 
Broken Nose and Gauguin's Self-Portrait with a Broken Nose. 
Spies, like Johnson, sees Picasso's development in heavily for- 
malistic terms, a development he extends continuously until 
much later. Concerning the Mask of 1907 (Fig. 1) for example, 
he claims we are “... given a foretaste of the automonization 
of elements which was to culminate in the 1909 Head of a 
Woman, the chief example of Picasso’s cubist sculpture.”* Of 
the Jester from even earlier (1905), he claims that “Plastic 
volumes emerge strongly here for the first time—a problem 
which Picasso, fortified by his experience of Cubism, was sys- 
tematically to resolve in the 1909 Head of a Woman.'? 

| find little problem in this approach to Picasso's pre-1907-8 
work, or in the notion that the pre-1907 work had important 
consequences for his work of 1909 and later. What I find 
questionable is the use of his 1907-8 work to mediate or bridge 
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Fig. 1. Pablo Picasso, Mask, bronze, 1907 





Fig. 2. Pablo Picasso, Puppet, wood, 1907. Photo 
courtesy Galleries Maurice Sternberg, Chicago. 


these earlier and later manifestations of formalism, in any 
developmental sense. In the following two quotes from John: 
son and Spies respectively, a 1907 work is so appraised, betray- 
ing their persuance of formalism in the first place and conven- 
tional sources (especially Gauguin) in the second place. Refer- 
ing to the P at (ic 9) john Jains 











| would concede that the Standing Woman of 1907 reflects 
aspects of Picasso’s prior work, but see them merely as inad- 
vertent effects of his working experience; that is, | do not think 
it constitutes evidence of an attempt to “develop” these earlier 
forma'istic intentions. Nor do | consider what happened in 
these works to be legically formalistic in nature. Alan Bowness, 
in his contribution to Picasso in Retrospect, says something 
which. in my opinion, shows much greater insight into the 
1907-8 work. These works, he says, ”... have little homogeneity 
among themselves, and display nothing that can be called 
development.... we move into a more frankly experimental 
phase.”'? As a description of the work, | think Bowness’ obser- 
vations are quite accurate, but he, like Spies, fails to follow up 
what seem to be major implications of his position. Bowness 
seems to feel that his description of certain attributes of the 
sculpture disqualifies it from serious and further consideration. 
He implies, ironically enough, that it is the absence of traits 
Spies and Johnson thought they had detected which makes this 
work unimportant. Thus, he essentially agrees with them on 
what it is that constitutes significant work, but—and this is 
imporiant—he perceives this particular group of works quite 
differently than they do. | agree with Bowness that these works 
show little homogeneity among themselves, and are experi- 
mental in nature. Unlike Bowness, however, | would claim that 
this is terribly important, and on several levels. | will now 
venture that it is the very lack of development and homogeneity 
in this work which betrays an important attitude that has 
received little development in recent Picasso literature, and 
which suggests a more profound insight into folk sources and 
the nature of their historical development than is found in the 
primitivizing work of any of his contemporaries. Further, | think 
that his understanding of his sources—primarily Iberian folk 
sculpture—was process- rather than style-oriented. | will also 
try to show that the lack of development in these works refers 
to a particular evolutionary phase in the growth of a folk 
tradition. | believe there is substantial evidence for warranting 
these claims. 


Picasso's interest in and contact with folk art need not be traced 
in detail here. J. |. Sweeney, John Golding, and others have 
established the reality of the contact and pointed to the relevant 
information.'? Picasso was acquainted with the Louvre collec- 
tion of Iberian sculpture and presumably saw the 1906 exhibi- 
tion of Osuna work, mostly composed of bas-reliefs. He also 
held certain Iberian work in his personal collection for a period 
of about four years. Publications of Iberian folk sculpture were 
commen and included Pierre Paris’ Essai sur l'art et l’industrie 
de l'Espagne primitive (1903-4), Paris’ and Arthur Engle’s Un 
fortresse ibérique a Osuna (1906) and Jose Raimon Melida’s Las 
Esculturs del Cerra de los Santos (1906) which, significantly 
enough, investigated questions of forgeries—a fact carrying 
certain implications about the popularity and visibility of folk 
art. 

Certain features of this folk work itself, and certain positions 
taken by scholars on this work at the beginning of the century, 
seem to me to confirm the thesis | proposed above, and also 
confirm that it was Iberian folk work, and not Picasso’s ac- 
quaintance with primitive art, which governed the direction 
that his own sculpture took in 1907-8. There is a remarkable 
amoum of agreement on what the Iberian work, particularly 
that known to Picasso in Paris, really represents. For example, 
Sweeney reports that “... for the art of the Iberian peoples, as 
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Fig. 4. Iberian ornament, ceramic. Collection des 
Amis du Pays, a Carthagene. From Pierre Paris, Essai 
sur l'art et l'industrie de l'Espagne primitive. 


we know it from what has come to light during excavations of 
the last seventy-five years, is mainly provincial and imitative.””** 
Dividing the work into Greek, Oriental, and indigenous classes, 
Sweeney continues by quoting Pierson Dixon: ”... though at 

“Osuna the native element is considerably more to the fore.”** 
Golding further claims, and quite legitimately, that”... the two 
examples that Picasso owned could certainly be called primi- 
tive, both in conception and execution.”'$ Most importantly, 
Pierre Paris, in 1904, speaks of their obvious deficiencies and 
naiveté from the points of view of both plastic beauty and 
technical competence, and further, states that they share these 
traits with certain stages of other Western and Oriental art, all 
of which, even in 1904, were designated as “primitive.” An 
Iberian antefix from Paris’ book is an example of such work 
(Fig. 4). 

What is odd is that agreement on this point-seems.to.include 
everyone but Picasso, who presumably either does not perceive 
these traits, or who admires not what is essential about them 
but rather something that aids his progress toward mature 
Cubism. This seems unsatisfactory to me for several reasons. 
First, | cannot believe that Picasso did not see this work in 
much the same light as the authors just quoted. Secondly, this 
suggests to me that it is precisely their distinguishing qualities 
that recommended them as sources—not what was not appar- 
ent in them. Finally, Picasso had little way of purposively using 
these works in the development of sculpture two years in the 
future. | should stress again, however, that | am not contesting 
the importance of the 1907 works for his later work, but rather 
their assumed position in a line of logical development “to- 
ward” it; or, to put it more generally, | am concerned with how 
they were or were not important for the later work. 


In some exceptional cases the deformation appears as involun- 
tary deviation from the norm, the direct and unconscious expres- 
sion of the ingenuous, as in the case of the “douanier” Rousseau 
or other modern primitives.'® 
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The above quote, from Renato Poggioli, describes a concern of 
many artists early in the century, but a concern which has been 
curiously treated by subsequent commentators. Poggioli him- 
self, while admitting the possible importance of such defor- 
mation, quickly goes on to dismiss it. 


Even admitting that some peripheral style or other derives at 
least partially from what Bernard Berenson has called the ‘origi- 
nality of incompetence’—that is, from the executing hand’s 
involuntary transgression, unable as it is to reproduce perfectly 
the exemplary model the mind intends to reproduce—it always 
remains a maxim, as Malraux maintains, that ‘a clumsy style does 
not exist"? 


What Picasso seems to have appreciated about folk art, which 
his students generally have not, is that “the originality of 
incompetence” is originality of the highest order, and that its 
glib assimilation back into “art” deprives it not only of its 
genuineness, but of its importance as a psychological and 
procedural alternative. Spies, Goldwater, and Jean Laude, how- 
ever, all agree on Malraux's point, that “In discovering Iberian 
and African art, Picasso discovered works whose significance 
was entirely unknown, both to him and his period,” and refer 
their own and Picasso's interest to formal concerns. Carl Ein- 
stein, writing in 1915, echoes this opinion in the following 
passage. 


The contemporary artist cannot concentrate on working towards 
pure form; he stil-feels-himsetf-to-be-n-oppositior-to-what-had 
gone before. His creative effort involves an excessive element of 
reaction. His inevitably critical approach strengthens the analyt- 
ical in his work”? 


Yet as we have seen, archaeologists contemporary with Picasso 
and later scholars as well have recognized this “involuntary 
deviation” as an essential feature of Picasso's sources. 


Comme les sculpteurs proprement dits, les fabricants de petits 
bronzes semblent n'avoir en, dès le début de leur art, qu'un gout 
détestable et qu'un métier plus que rudimentaire. On ne peut 
rien imaginer de plus horrible que les premières figurines que 
Vai le regret d’être oblige de decrire ou de mettre sons les yeux 
du lectent. Mais il faut bien se dire, en guise de consolation, que 
l'Espagne primitive n'est pas plus mal partagée que tous les 
autres pays d'Europe ou d'Asie. La Grèce même, a Mycenes, a 
Olympie, à Delphes, dans les Iles, nous a montré des centaines 
d’affreux magots on nous avons souvrent bien du mal a retrouver 
les ancêtres et les prototypes des gracieux bronzes de lart 
classique. Que l’on regarde seulement les 442 figures qui illus- 
trant Vimportante étude de M. Salomon Reinach sur la Scuipture 
en Europe avant les influences greco-romaines, et l'on verra 
qu'en fait de barbarie tous les premiers fondeurs et coroplastes 
de la Gaule, de Angleterre, de l’Europe centrale, d'Italie, de la 
Grèce, de l'Asie Mineure, n'ont rien a s'envier les uns aux autres: 
ils sont égaux en naiveté maladroite et manquent tous au même 
degre du sens de la beauté plastique comme d’habilete man- 


This, in an important sense, is precisely the point want to 
make, ie., that Picasso was not interested in development 
toward or away from other of his works, but in development 
purely and simply. My position is that he perceived this “nat- 
ural” dimension of development most clearly in Iberian folk 
sculpture, and this, it seems to me, weakens both the bridging 
role of the 1907-8 work proposed by Spies and others, and 
more generally, the whole evolutionary approach to early stages 
of Cubist intentions. This process of unguided variation is surely 
what Picasso admired in Rousseau, whom he characterized as 
“the perfection of a certain order of thought, an order of 
thought that was clearly not analytical. The process | am trying 
to describe was not lost on other artistic commentators in the 
20th century. Although coming much later, Tristan Tzara speaks 
of unguided development in precisely the fashion | mean to 
here. And while Tzara can hardly be cited as a forerunner of 
Picasso, the convergence of the theory is not necessarily acci- 
dental. In fact, his interest in, and critical reliance on Picasso as 
an example of a progressive artist during his Zurich tenure is 
fairly secure. Tzara's following observations, although formu- 
lated during his later friendship with Picasso, have a clear 
heuristic value in approaching Picasso's earlier work. A further 
indication that their application to Picasso is not too fanciful is 
supplied by Tzara's further application of them to Henri Rous- 
seau, the producer of “le merveilleux involontaire,””® and who 
as we have already seen, held a very particular kind of interest 
for Picasso. Tzara explains that his 


... purpose is not to explain Picasso's work but to fit it into a set 
of relationships corresponding to the temper of the times. Expert 
understanding of painting is acquired only in the measure to 
which the viewer experiences a progression of thought and 
feeling which is more or less similar to that which the painter 
himself experienced.?® 


Elmer Peterson, inanalyzing-thistext-confirms-that zara ob 
course, appreciates these works that transcribe ‘non-directed’ 
thought with no reference to rational analysis.””” Tzara himself 
makes his position very clear in the following passage. 








You might say that Picasso has retraced the path along which 
plastic forms, from the anonymous arts to the skillful expressions 
of modern times, have been invented. By re-examining the 
means of expression by which man has forced himself through 
the ages to synthesize his representation of the world, Picasso 
has denied not only the object of that representation but also 
the schemes of interpretation which had hardened at different 
periods and in different parts of the world. 


One of the reasons Picasso scholars have rejected the argu- 
ment | am making is because they perceive that these attitudes 
would not have made him over into a primitive or folk artist. 
This is so obvious it hardly bears discussion. Accepting this 
position does not mean, however (as they seem to imply it 


finished Head of a Woman (Fig. 7). The study comes slightly 
later than his Mask of a Woman (1908) which also suggests, in 
its regularity and the precision of its relationships, Picasso's 
renewed interest in formal matters. 

My intention in this paper has not included a deep analysis 
of Picasso's early sculpture. Indeed, my thesis requires me to 
think that his 1907-8 work is essentially uncongenial to formal 
analysis, and that its application obscures other, and more 
important attributes. Rather, | have tried to suggest ways of 
resituating the problem of his early experiments in three di- 
mensions, and have further tried to show why this resituation 
is necessary. | believe that the systematic development ordi- 
narily ascribed to Picasso’s entire early oeuvre breaks down 
with the work being discussed here, and that, perhaps even 
more seriously, it overlooks the strong possibility that Picasso 
himself, in the period with which we are concerned, was asking 
profoundly searching questions about the nature of systematic 
theory and its corollary in his artistic production. That Picasso 
finally abandoned the line of experimenting that | have de- 
scribed in no way diminishes its importance as an historical 
enterprise. That he tried it at all only endows his genius with 
one further dimension. Mi 
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Alice Neel: Portraits of an Era 


HENRY R. HOPE 


The discovery of Alice Neel's portraits in the 1960s was some- 
thing of a revelation, especially to those who had shrugged off 
that genre as mostly abandoned to photography and to com- 
mercial artists, who make a lucrative business of producing 
flattering likenesses. A portrait by Neel is emphatically not that. 
“So you’re going to be painted by Alice Neel,” said one of her 
well-known subjects. “Well, don't expect to be flattered!” Neel 
herself would not wholly agree with that warning. Repeatedly 
she has proclaimed that she only seeks truth. But her search for 
truth penetrates masks of vanity and pride. When Alice Neel 
looks at her subject (some would say victim) she ignores the 
image that most of us believe we see in the looking glass. She 
sees something else—not necessarily ugliness nor hypocrisy, 
but at times hidden secrets, idiosyncrasies, vulnerabilities. 

Her observation of facial characteristics, body language, and 
lifestyle, and her ability to express these qualities in painting, 
is unequaled today. Further, she never subordinates the indi- 
vidual characteristics of the sitter to form or to her personal 
style, as did Picasso, for instance, or Cézanne, Renoir, and 
Monet. Her portraits have been compared to those of Munch, 


as Walt Whitman. She never directly emulated the style of any 
of those artists, but over the years, as her earlier taste for social 
realism moderated, she developed characteristics in her figure 
painting that suggest a kinship with European Expressionists. 
As Van Gogh put it, “Exaggerate the essential.” Raphael Soyer 
once asked her, “Would you consider yourself an Expression- 
ist?” “Not completely,” Neel replied. “l am a solipsist. | want to 
record, to capture life and Zeitgeist. | want to get rid of my 
reaction to life and events.” 

It is ironic that this painter, nearly twice the age of many 
artists coming into prominence in the '60s, had to wait so many 
years before gaining recognition. She is no rural phenomenon 
like Grandma Moses. Far from it. Neel is a sophisticated artist 
who has been living and painting in New York for 50 years. 


A small-town girl —a very neurotic one, said the family doctor— 
she was the third of four children in a middle-class family, 
living outside Philadelphia. Her father was a clerk for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, her mother a strong-minded woman, 
proud of her descent from one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. From her father’s side comes Irish blood. 





Van Gogh, Kokoschka—all Europeans, but Neel is as American 
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One senses it in Alice Neel’s speech and wit. 
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a known New York writer be seen abstractly, like a Greek god 
in modern undress? Neel’s effort to combine the nude body 
with the gestures and facial expressions of her other portraits 
seems to be part of her search for truth—naked truth. Ulti- 
mately time and the evolution of customs and morals will make 
judgment. 


Although Alice Neel’s life has been a series of dramas, her 
appearance today absolutely conceals them. Plump, exuding 
vitality and good spirits, she gives the impression of a happy, 
slightly zany grandmother, a sort of Julia Child, rambling on 
about painting instead of cooking. Our experiences in posing 
for th2 Hope double portrait (Fig. 2) were similar to those 
reported by Cindy Nemser and Dorothy Pearlstein. After prelim- 
inary arrangements by letter, we met in Alice Neel’s studio on 
the upper West Side for the first pose. This was, of course, a 
commissioned portrait, but we tried, | hope successfully, to 
convirce her that we had no special demands. Much talk about 
art, artists, and then about ourselves. Everyone immediately at 
ease. A. to S.: “Oh, | like your purple suit, it’s beautiful! Yes, sit 
right ‘here, draw up your knees with your hands. Are you 
comfcrtable, Miss Sally, sitting like that?” The “Miss Sally” 
disturbed me. Dorothy Gillespie, who had first approached 
Neel about the commission, had reported, “Since you’re from Fig. 3. Alice Neel, Mother and Child (Nancy and Olivia), oil on canvas, 42 
the South, she thinks of you as a Colonel Sanders and Sally as x 34”, 1967. Photo courtesy Georgia Museum of Art, University of Georgia. 
a Tallulah Bankhead with magnolias.” Would the portrait turn 
out like that? 

The white canvas was on a low easel in the middle of the 
room. Light flowed in from both north windows. We were 
seated on her Empire sofa, backed against the side wall and at 
right angles to the canvas. About three feet away, Alice sat, her 
back to the light, a reclining chair close by for rest periods. A. 
to me: “ You don’t look like a truck driver, I was told you look 
like a truck driver.” That would be better than Colonel Sanders, 
I thought. Pause, studying my face. “You know what? You look 
like a seilor. Yes, there's something in your face that makes me 
think you're a sailor.” Probably my weather-beaten complexion, 
but someone may have told her that we live on a boat part- 
time. 

“Now, sit beside Miss Sally by the window. Oh! I like that! 
Keep your leg crossed, and keep your hand on the arm of the 
sofa. No! Put your fingers back the way they were. Raise your 
head. Look just beyond me at the wall. Now move your eyes 
more to the left. Not your head!” | tried, but it was a difficult 
pose to hold. 

Once the pose was established, Alice studied us silently for 
about ten minutes, peering through squared fingers. Presently, 
she dipped her brush in the diluted blue and began to draw in 
the general outlines of the composition. (For what it's worth, 
Alice Neel is left-handed.) The outline drawing required the 
entire first afternoon. We talked all the time, getting a running 
account of Alice's family and her opinions about contemporary 
art—not all of them hostile, although she has a low opinion of 
most abstract art. More than once Sally told me to shut up and 
let Alice paint. 

For Sally, it was a very fatiguing experience—five days, about = 
four hours each time, in a pose that tired her back. Like other 
pretty women, she is very conscious of her appearance, always 
fussing about diet, wrinkles, make-up, hairdo, etc. | could sense 
her fatigue turning into a blue mood, threatening black. Thus, Fig. 4. Alice Neel, Andy Warhol, oil on canvas, 60 x 40”, 1970. Coliection 


she wasn't exactly delighted to observe that Alice’s rendering Whitney Museum of Art, New York. Photo courtesy Georgia Museum of Art, 
of her face was turning out to be gray, slightly wrinkled, tired- University of Georgia. 
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Fig. 5. Alice Neel, Red Grooms and Mimi Gross (No. 1), oil on canvas, 60 x 
42", 1967. Photo courtesy Georgia Museum of Art, University of Georgia. 


looking and depressed. Her first remark was, “It looks like my 
father!” A complete surprise to me; | had expected tears. 

At the end of the week, | was pleased with the painting, with 
both images, and kept reassuring Sally, but to little avail. Alice 
phoned on Saturday night, at midnight. We were leaving for 
London next morning. “I've got to have another pose. Can you 
come in when you get back?” 

Mild explosion from Sally. “All she wants is to paint the 
goddamn gold buttons on my sweater!” But we did return a 
month later for a final pose—gold buttons and all. Sally felt 
better when Alice told her that her portrait had received favor- 
able comments. 

In a recent conversation, | asked Sally, “We've had the Neel 
portrait for over a year. What do you think of it now?” 

“Well, frankly, I’m a lot prettier than she made me. But | 
didn’t think we wanted prettiness in a Neel portrait.” 

“Judging it as a painting, what’s your opinion?” 


clothed. She could have made your gold buttons and chain 
look vulgar, or made me a stuffy professor.” 

“It’s difficult to bring out the worst in us when there's a fee 
involved.” 

“In short, we're not ‘liberated people.” 

“Liberated or not, I like the portrait the way it is. My previous 
objections were based on vanity, but | got over them. Its a first- 
rate painting even though | like some of her others better.” 


It cannot be denied that there are weak spots in Neel's work. 
Sometimes it is uneven; after careful arrangement of the pose 
and intensive treatment of facial expression, she may paint 
other parts broadly or leave them unfinished, as in Andy Warhol 
(1970, Whitney Museum, Fig. 4). In some paintings her drawing 
is careless; for example, the comic-book hands of Frank O'Hara 
(Fig. 1), the awkwardly painted knee of Richard Neel (as a 
student), the shapeless legs in the otherwise fine portrait of 
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FRANCES GRAY GODWIN, 


1908-79 


On March 11, 1979, Frances Gray Godwin’s heart gave way. For 
many of us, now middle-aged art historians, her death had a 
special poignancy. At Queens College, where she taught from 
1945 to 1970, she had become a living fable, a teacher who, 
fusing enchantment and scholarship, had inspired both love 
and respect for the history of art. 

For a college student like myself in the late 1940s, everything 
about her was magical. Born and educated in Vienna, she had, 
it seemed, been everywhere in a Europe that, to a young New 
Yorker just after World War Il, was only an inaccessible dream. 
If she could speak to us subway-bound innocents of such 
thrilling places as Durham and Padua, Hildesheim and Avignon 
as if she were a visitor from a medieval romance, she could also 
tell us about those great art historians whom she had heard 


lecture either in Vienna-or, after 1930;-at- New York-University’s — 


Institute of Fine Arts, where she had been accepted as an 
exchange student who had left the darkening clouds of Europe. 
Strzygowski, Panofsky, and Offner were among the deities she 
brought us from some remote art-historical pantheon that 
hovered over both sides of the Atlantic. We began to hope that 
perhaps someday we, too, might study with the great as well as 
read them in crowded New York libraries, and that someday 
we might even get to faraway Europe and see with our own 
eyes the fairy-tale places she conjured up from 3 x 4” black- 
and-white lantern slides—the serene cloister of Santo Domingo 
de Silos, the grim murals of the Spanish Chapel at Santa Maria 
Novella, the Shangri-La setting of S. Martin de Canigou, the 
breathtaking heights of the Beauvais Cathedral choir. 

Franzi specialized in medieval art, having written her N.Y.U. 
doctoral thesis on illustrations to the Book of Judith, but her 
role as undergraduate teacher demanded the greatest breadth. 
| remember the privilege of taking not only medieval art with 
her, but also a survey of Italian Renaissance painting in which, 
for instance, she could not only project instantly the mysteries 
of Giorgione's art, so elusive in mood and meaning, but the 
mysteries of Giorgione scholarship, giving us a capsule version 
of attribution problems that suddenly instilled in an undergrad- 
uate mind a respect for the detective-work discipline de- 
manded by art history. Her approach to teaching was in part 
theatrical, for her voice, with its gentle Viennese intonation, 
would rise and fall to make her points, and her expressions and 
gestures would often duplicate with uncanny empathy the 
works of art she illuminated for us. It was through her eyes that 
| first felt and saw how flat, pure, and gravity-bound were the 
feet of Piero della Francesca's saints and angels, or how terri- 
fying and otherworldly was the stare of the Pantocrator at 
Torcello. But all the wonder of these images was supported by 
the firmest scholarly foundations, so that we were made equally 
aware of the realities of texts by Alcuin or Abbot Suger, or of 
the impact of events like Charlemagne's coronation in 800 or 
Gentile Bellini's visit to Constantinople in 1479. With her per- 
sonal alchemy, Franzi made the scholar's problems—the names, 
the dates, the archives—as lustrous as the slides that shone on 
the screen. 
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Outside of class, she was no less spellbinding. Living in an 
East Side brownstone with her husband, Alex, she often invited 
her favorite students for the most gemütlich and elegant of 
cocktail parties, where the Piranesi and Flaxman prints on the 
walls and the combination of Spritzer, delicious tidbits, and 
what we hoped was our brightest conversation made us feel 
that the legendary salons of Europe had been transplanted to 
Manhattan. At these gatherings where, over the years, her loyal 
students gradually became professors themselves and where 
art historians were introduced to writers, anthropologists, and 
musicians, Franzi always presided with the authority of the 
great teacher and storyteller that she was. Her tales were 
especially delightful in their sweet-and-sour accounts of the 
joys and hardships of an art historian's travels. Arriving at long 


—fast-at the church-of some god-forsaken village in the Marches, 


where she hoped to find an obscure Madonna by Crivelli 
{whom she studied passionately), she learned not only that the 
painting had just been loaned to an exhibition but that the 
local priest referred to the Madonna as virtually a whore for 
abandoning his tiny parish for the outside world. Traveling in 
Greece, she looked out her window at a particularly bleak and 
barren landscape and, upon asking where she was, was told, 
“Arcadia.” Visiting Dublin to look at the Irish manuscripts she 
loved so much, she was stricken ill and hospitalized, but 
somehow turned the unhappy occasion into an opportunity to 
learn from books and from the hospital community endless 
new legends about minor Irish saints. 

Now Franzi herself has become a legend, for me and for 
many friends and colleagues. In my own case, her teaching and 
personality proved so persuasive that, with only her two un- 
dergraduate courses in art history behind me, | decided, as a 
first-year graduate student, to abandon musicology and to 
follow, with the momentum of a year of her teaching, the path 
that she had marked out so brightly. For many other students 
of Franzi, the lure of art history was no less irresistible. The 
roster of undergraduates inspired by her includes, among many 
of our professionals, Lucy Sandler (New York University), Diane 
Kelder (College of Staten Island), Donald Posner (Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York University), Andree Hayum (Fordham 
College), Allen Rosenbaum (Princeton Art Museum), and Selma 
Pfeiffenberger (SUNY, New Paltz). That these former students 
command fields that range from Franzi’s own, the Middle Ages, 
through Renaissance, Baroque, and Modern, is yet another 
tribute to the secure but flexible education provided by their 
mentor. Devoting her energies to teaching, to people, and to 
art, rather than to writing for specialized journals, Franzi left, 
above all, a human legacy that made art history radiate from 
the classroom screen to the living world outside. All whc 
learned from her will remember her with love and gratitude. 

ROBERT ROSENBLUN 
New York University 
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artists who had admired and been influenced 
by their work, In accepting her award, Louise 
Nevelson remarked: “Today is a very important 
day for women not only in America, but all over 
the werid... and I don't say it lightly.” Selma 
Burke proclaimed that “without the Women's 
Caucua this day would never have come.” And 


news 


echoing these sentiments, Mary Ann Tighe, 
Deputy Chair of the NEA, described the 
growing awareness of the accomplishments of 
women artists as a “kind of coming of age, of 
which, ” she added, “this ceremony is a culmi- 
nation!” 

This selective summary of conference events 


college museum news 


is based in part on reports written by Julia 

Henshaw Wise, Mary Fish, Barbara Aubin and 

Libby Mikesell. For more detailed coverage of 

sessions and events, see the WCA Newsletter, 
Spring, 1979. 

NORMA BROUDE 

The American University 
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Michslangelo at the Morgan. With all the 
Tut-Tetting about major museum spectaculars, 
it is a pleasure to raise a still, small voice for a 
still, small show: Michelangelo and His World 
with Drawings from the British Museum, at 
The Fierpont Morgan Library through July 28. 
Hilton Kramer in The New York Times called 
it “one of the capital art events of the present 
decade.” The exhibition is accompanied by a 
catalog. with an essay by John Gere, Keeper of 
the Diepartment of Prints and Drawings of the 
Britis1 Museum; 116 pages; 24 black-and-white 
illustrations; 17 colorplates; paperbound $12.50. 
And taere’s a poster, Portrait of Andrea Quar- 

1, 13% x 28”, price $5.00. But no miniature 
Pietas in the plastic of your choice, and despite 
unusual crowds the Morgan manages to retain 
its dignaty and grace. Special lectures were pre- 
sented on “Michelangelo’s Self-Image,” by 
Kathleen Weil-Garris, Professor of Fine Arts, 
New York University, on May 3 and May 24 
and on “Michelangelo: The Finished and Unfin- 
ished Work,” by Howard Hibbard, Chairman, 











Department of Art History and Archaeology; 


Columbia University, on June 7 and June 21. 
Run, do not walk ... but run in a dignified 
manner, 
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tled Use and Reuse that utilized small-scale 
sculptures, programmed lighting, and a contin- 
uous audiotape to describe the use, abandon- 
ment, and reclamation of the Custom Hou 
Other participating artists were Robin Winters, 
Hermine Freed, Elyn Zimmerman, Jody Pinto, 
Michaelangelo Pistoletto, Lucio Pozzi, Tom 
Doyle, Tivey, and Martin Puryear. It 
seems pointless to mention now that the show 
is over, but admission was duty-free. 

Pop Premiere. It was something of a coup for 
the University of Miami’s Lowe Art Museum, 
which, in an exhibition entitled Roy Lichten- 
stein: Recent Works showed 11 paintings that 
were really recent—they had been shipped di- 
rectly from the artist’s studio in Southhampton, 
without the usual first stop at the artist’s dealer 
in New York. 
Chinese Rock. No, not a new form of musical 
outrage, but an old tradition, dating back to 


exhibition checklist 


VERSITY OF ARIZONA, € 
TIVE PHOTOGRAPHY, He 
June 14, catalog. 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZ 
ton: Prints, Aug. 15-Sept. 
CALIFORNIA INS 
Richar À Selection 
Watercolor ough June 
UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA, B 
SEUM, Carl Andre: Sculpture 1959-19 
through July 1. 
U.C.L.A. MUSEUM OF CULTU 
from the Colle 


AL HISTORY, 

terpiece on, through 
Z; 

UNIVERSIT 


OF CALIFORNIA, A BARBARA, 








TON, Domenico Tiepolo Punchinello Draw- 
ings, Sept. 2-Oct. 6. 

KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE, Art in Architec- 
ture (David Immenshuh, interior designer; 
John Noel, furniture designer; Janet Kuem- 
merlein, fiber designer; Richard Hollander, 
sculptor; Gerhardt Knodel, fiber designer; 
Myron Brody, sculptor), through May 27. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, SPENCER MUSEUM, Re- 
cent Acquisitions in Modern Graphics, 
through Aug. 5; Quilts and Dolls, through 
Aug. 19; Anders Zorn Prints, Aug. 19-Sept. 
30; Studies in Connoisseurship: the Sackler 
Collection, Aug. 26-Oct. 3. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, GREY ART GALLERY, 
LIFE: The First Decade (selected by Robert 
R. Littman, director, Grey Gallery, and Doris 
O'Neil, archivist, Time Inc.), through Aug. 3, 


catalog. 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 
Hitoshi Nakazato: Recent Paintings, 


through June 17; The Private Eye (American 
works from private collections in Philadel- 
phia area), June 22-Aug. 26; Cynthia Carl- 
son, Sept. 14-Oct. 28. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, MEMORIAL ART 
GALLERY, Prints of the 30s and 40s, through 
June 24. 

SAN FRANCISCO ART INSTITUTE, MC BEAN GAL- 
LERY, Photographs by Tony Ray Jones. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Opium: Pipes, Prints 
and Paraphernalia, June 19-Aug. 19; Tut- 
Tut, June 26-Aug. 19; Artists’ Portraits, June 


19-Aug. 19. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUSTIN, Made in Texas, 
works by contemporary Texas artists, 


through Aug. 26; Image and Life: Japanese 
Prehistory, through Aug. 5; Coalfields, 1946: 
Russell Lee Photography, July 22-Sept. 5; 
Ernst Barlach, July 29-Sept. 9. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE, JEWETT ARTS CENTER, 
Rodin's Burghers of Calais: Sculptural 
Studies (organized by the Cantor, Fitzgerald 
Collection) through June 10, catalog $5.00. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE MUSEUM, Modern Ameri- 
can Drawings from the Paine Collection (or- 
ganized by Frank Robinson), June 8-July 8, 
traveling to Toledo, Sarasota, and the Fogg, 
fully illustrated catalog written by graduate 
students. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE, The 
Divine Presence: Asian Sculptures from the 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lenart, 
through June 22. 

YALE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY, Cloth and 
Glass: The Prestige of Fabric, through June 
24, All That Glisters: Brass in Early Amer- 
ica (prepared by Marc Simpson, graduate 
student), through June 17, catalog; Photo- 
graphs by Harriet Thorne, through June 24. 

YALE UNIVERSITY CENTER FOR BRITISH ART, 
Kenneth Martin (selected by Andrew Forge) 

through June 17, fully illustrated catalog; Re- 

cent Acquisitions: Prints, Drawings and 

i nglish Mon- 
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Moore Graphics Gift. Auden Poems: Moore 
Lithographs, an important livre d'artiste con- 
taining original lithographs by Henry Moore, 
has been presented to the U.C.L.A. Grunwald 
Center for the Graphic Arts by the Times-Mir- 
ror Foundation as a gift in memory of the late 
Henry J. Seldis. The Times-Mirror Foundation 
gift includes Edition B of the book published in 
1974 by the Petersburg Press and an additional 
suite of 18 separate lithographs illustrating 
poems by Auden. Eleven of the additional lith- 
ographs appear in the bound book and seven 
are further images inspired by the poems. The 
portfolio suite comes from an edition of 75. The 
book was published in an edition of 150. Ac- 
cording to Director E. Maurice Bloch, the gift 
“not only constitutes an appropriate tribute to 
Henry Seldis [who was a close friend and col- 
laborator of Moore and in 1973 organized an 
exhibition of Moore's sculpture at the Los An- 
geles County Museum of Art] but it is probably 
the most important example of Moore's graphic 
work to enter a West Coast collection.” 


Steichen Photographs. A major collection of 
photographs by Edward Steichen has been do- 
nated to Eastman House by his wife, Mrs. 
Joanna T. Steichen. The highlight of the col- 
lection is the large selection of celebrity por- 
traits Steichen did for Vanity Fair and Vogue 
in the 1920s and '30s, which includes photo- 
graphs of Greta Garbo, Paul Robeson, Gloria 
Swanson, and Marlene Dietrich. Eastman 
House is organizing a retrospective of 
Steichen’s work in celebration of the 100th an- 
niversary of his birth, with more than 200 pho- 
tographs on view; the exhibition opens July 4. 


Princeton Purchases in 19th Century. The 
Princeton University Museum has recently ac- 
quired three works to fill out gaps in its 19th- 
century collection. The first, a bronze statue of 
Hebe and the Eagle of Jupiter, 30 inches high, 
by Francois Rude, is the second version of this 
composition (the first was not cast) and was 
cast shortly after 1838. Another recent pur- 
chase, Ruins of the Temple of Hera at Seli- 
































Jean Arp/ Alberto Magnelli, Untitled, color lithograph 
from a collaborative portfolio, 1950, a recent gift to 
the University of California, Santa Barbara Art Mu- 
seum 


zations of interested outsiders are an important 
adjunct to the operation of almost every mu- 
seum, both independent and institutional. Not 
the least of their many major contributions are 
their gifts to the collections. Among recent ac- 
quisitions that made their way into museum 
collections either entirely or in part through the 
help of their friends: a rare collaborative port- 
folio of 10 prints by Jean Arp, Sonia Delaunay, 
Alberto Magnelli, and Sophie Taeuber-Arp, a 
gift to the University of California Santa Bar- 
bara Museum from the University Art Affili- 
ates. The project was conceived and drawn 
collaboratively in 1942 when the four artists 
were living together in Grasse during World 
War II; an edition of 165 lithograph portfolios 
was made from their drawings in 1950. The 
entire portfolio is on view at Santa Barbara this 
summer, June 26-Sept, 2. 

A John Linnell Self-Portrait, 1818, oil on 
cardboard, was given to the Stanford University 
Museum by the Committee for Art at Stanford. 
From the same source: View of the Bay of 





nunte by Federico Nerly-stlomtanvas 1877-15 
a view of Greek temple ruins in Sicily under a 
stormy sky, complete with two nesting vultures 
fending off a marauding dog. And finally: a 
drawing, Head of a Young Woman, by Maria 
Ellenrieder, ca. 1825, As the Princeton Museum 
Newsletter notes: The drawing “is a valuable 
addition to the Museum's collection both be- 
cause of its vigor and charm and because of the 
fact that it is the work of a 19th-century 
woman.” 


With a Little Bit of Help from Their 


Naples, odioon—<anvas 183435 by Theodore 
Caruelle d'Aligny; An Italian Capriccio Land. 
scape by Robert Adam, grey wash on buff laid 
paper; and Gerarhd Wilhelm von Reutern’s A 
Peasant Woman, gouache on buff paper, ca. 
1820. 

The Spencer Museum at the University of 
Kansas acquired an early Larry Rivers, Drum- 
mer, oil on canvas, 1960, gift ofthe N.E.A. and 
the Friends of the Art Museum, and a Robert 
Cottingham drawing, Showboat, ca. 1972, from 
the same source. 
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Gallery of Ontario, Toronto, where it was 
i xhibited. Organized by Roald Nasgaard, 
chief curator. 


There have been several noteworthy shows of 
drawings and prints recently. Late Italian Ren- 
aissance Drawings, at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, displayed Cleveland's large col- 


lection, augmented by 90 loans. Guest curator 
and author of the catalog was Edward J. Op- 
szewski, Case Western Reserve. Rembrandt 
and the Bible, with 50 etchings and some draw- 
ings, was shown at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City, and Prints and Related 
Drawings by the Carracci Family (including 
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own estimation of the value of the collection is 
seen in a letter written in 1933 to Olivia Paine, 
an associate of William Ivins, Jr., Curator of 
Prints at the Metropolitan Museum. 


When you came to An American Place 
and asked me whether Id be willing to 
send my collection of photographs to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art instead of 
destroying it as I had decided to do even 
though 1 knew there was no such collec- 
tion in the whole world and that it was 
a priceless one, I told you that the mu- 
seum could have it without restriction of 
any kind. 


Weston Naef’s book is a chronicle of Stieglitz’s 
work and of the photographers to whom he was 
closely related—how he knew them and the 
reciprocal influences on their work and his own. 
The first half of the book is a narrative account 
that includes Stieglitz’s early years and educa- 
tion, the photographic generation of 1898 in 
America, the years 1902 to 1910, when Stieglitz 
concentrated on his career as curator and pub- 
lisher rather than artist, the beginnings and 
evolution of the Photo-Secession to “291,” the 
changes in Stieglitz’s personal and professional 
life that began with his hanging Georgia 
O’Keeffe’s work in 1917, and finally the ’30s 
generation. This narrative section ends with an 
account of Stieglitz’s relationship with, and 
showing of Eliot Porter’s photographs at An 
American Place gallery in 1938. Porter's rela- 
tionship with Stieglitz was perhaps symbolic, 
for Porter's show was the last exhibition of 
another photographer mounted by Stieglitz, 
and Porter'a work was the last added to the 
Stieglitz photographic collection. The devotion 
and support given to many of the “Stieglitz” 
photographers is exemplified in Stieglitz’s last 
letter to Porter. 


I think I know how you feel about me. 
Men really don't have to thank each 
other. —Still I must thank you for having 
given me the opportunity to live with 
your spirit in the form of these photo- 
graphs that for 3 weeks were on our 
walls.—And ‘our’ includes you.—Some 
of your photographs are the first I have 
ever seen which made me feel ‘there is 
my own spirit quite an unbelievable 
experience for one like myself. I wonder 
am I clear? Probably not... 


Little is said about Stieglitz’s later years and 
work. In his later years his work as collector 
and publisher became subservient to his work 
as an artist. Il health and his ever-growing 
belief in “today” rather than preservation of 
the past also contributed to the end of the 
additions to Stieglitz’s photographic collection. 
As Stieglitz said in 1937, 


I have always been a great believer in 
today. Most people live either in the past 
or in the future, so that they never really 
live at all So many are busy worrying 
about the future of art or society, they 
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have no time to preserve what is. Utopia 
is in the moment. Not in some future 
time, some other place, but in the here 
and now, or else it is nowhere. 


The second half of the book consists of an 
extensive and well researched catalog of the 
photographers in the collection. The photog- 
raphers are listed alphabetically, and for each 
there is a chronology, catalog of photographs, 
selected exhibitions list, selected institutional 
collections, and a selected bibliography. Some 
of the entries in the catalog are a bit sketchy, 
but most are very informative. The entry for 
Edward Steichen is perhaps the most extensive 
and valuable, particularly in the explanation of 
various developing processes Steichen used. 

Of importance, too, is the general bibliog- 
raphy, edited by Sarah E. Greenough, which is 
arranged chronologically, with five major sub- 
divisions: writings by and about Stieglitz, the 
library of Alfred Stieglitz, general books not in 
the library of Stieglitz, important exhibition 


‘catalogs and reviews not in the Stieglitz library, 


and correspondence and unpublished recollec- 
tions. 

The book is perhaps best suited for students 
and specialists in photography and the-history 
of photography. Although the first section con- 
tains marginal headings for easy pinpointing of 
issues and events, there are numerous technical 
terms and names that aren’t always explained. 
For example, George Bernard Shaw described 
his ideal exhibition as including “D. O. Hill, 
Mrs. Cameron, old silver prints, early gums, 
Evan’s platinum prints, modern oil prints, and 
Coburn’s photogravures.” Without a working 
knowledge of these processes, the reader is un- 
able to grasp the full significance of this and 
other such statements. Illustrations of the spe- 
cific processes when first mentioned in the text 
might have been helpful for the less specialized 
reader. 

In general, the wide range and large number 
of illustrations (usually full page black-and- 
white plates) are quite helpful as well as provide 
a rare and fascinating chronicle of the origins 
of modern photography. However, some con- 
fusion does result when the photographs do not 
coincide with the description in the surrounding 
text. 

Despite the meticulous research concerning 
the photographs and photographers in the 
Stieglitz collection, short shrift is given to the 
influence of the overall cultural milieu in which 
Stieglitz worked and to the influence of Georgia 
O’Keeffe and other painters, such as Charles 
Demuth, Marsden Hartley, and Arthur Dove, 
who were to become closely associated with 
Stieglitz and his galleries. The early 20th cen- 
tury was a time of conflicting values and ideas 
for American culture. The turn of the century 
brought a small-scale rebellion against the Vic- 
torian and Puritan mores of the 19th century. 
Liberal and intellectual circles in New York 
City in particular seemed to abound with talk 
of change, of modernism, of individuality. The 
themes of modernism, involving a revolt against 
industrialism and stress on the importance of 


freedom of the individual, instinct, and feeling 
were often mentioned in the conversations o 
artists and intellectuals. À search for new form: 
of expression in the arts, marked by such event: 
as an exhibition of the Eight and Stieglitz’: 
exhibition of Matisse in 1908, or the Armor 
Show in 1913, reflected changes in the world a: 
large. Barbara Haskell, in Arthur Dove, de 
scribes the impact of scientific discoveries: 


the disintegration of the atom, Einstein’s 
theory of relativity, Freud's theory of the 
unconscious [His book The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams was published in 1900], 
quantum physics—had shaken faith in 
the reality of the concrete, visible world. 
It had invalidated the concept that our 
sense perceptions of the external world 
yielded up a true vision of reality. 


Outside the visual arts, work in other art forms 
such as the work of the Imagist poets, the dance 
performances of Isadora Duncan, and the musi« 
of Charles Ives were representative of change: 
in 20th-century modes of artistic expression. 

The relationship of O’Keeffe and Stieglit: 
and the reciprocal kinds of artistic influence: 
that resulted from that relationahip also de 
serve more attention. Although Naef mention: 
O’Keeffe’s growing role in the Stieglitz collec- 
tion, he goes into no real depth. 


‘O’Keeffe and I went thro’ your prints 
yesterday and chose 30 to be passepar- 
touted,’ began the first sentence of 
Stieglitz’s letter of December 5, 1938 [to 
Eliot Porter] suggesting O’Keeffe’s ever- 
increasing role in the editing and arrang- 
ing of photographs in the gallery... In 
1938 Stieglitz had begun to ruminate on 
the conflicting needs and interests of his 
role as a creative artist, a dealer, and an 
archivist for the medium of photography 
and O’Keeffe helped him on both a prac- 
tical and ‘philosophical level. 


The relationship of Stieglitz and O’Keeffe wa: 
an intense and powerful one. O’Keeffe has writ: 
ten of that relationship “... his power to destroy 
was as destructive as his power to build—ithe 
extremes went together,” and “the relationshiy 
that Stieglitz and I had was really very good 
because it was built on something more thar 
just emotional needs. Each of us was really 
interested in what the other was doing.’ 
The magnificent and intimate composite por 
trait of O'Keeffe, photographed by Stieglit: 
over a period of 20 years, that serves as i 
remarkable visual documentation of that rela 
tionship on personal and professional levels 
receives little attention in the Naef text. 
Although the book most certainly concen 
trates on photography, the intermingling o 
photographers, painters, and other artists a 
the Stieglitz galleries was of an in-depth nature 
The intimate and supportive atmosphere estab 
lished at Stieglitz’s galleries and the interac 
tions and contributions of various personalities 
particularly those that became an integral par 
of Stieglitz’s later career (as the painters of th: 
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Stieglitz circle), deserve further explanation. 
Arthur Dove, in contributing to America and 
Alfred Stieglitz, commemorating Stieglitz's 
birthday in 1934, wrote, “I do not think I could 
have existed as a painter without that super- 
encouragement and the battle he fought day by 
day for twenty-five years. He is without doubt 
the one who has done the most for art in 
America.” (The prevailing spirit of many of the 
articles in the volume is a deep religiousness 
and feeling of awe, and respect for the world 
Stiegl:tz had created in his galleries and through 
his ideas.) Sherwood Anderson wrote in the 
dedication of A Story Teller’s Story, “To Alfred 
Stieglitz, who has been more than father to 
many puzzled, wistful children of the arts in the 
big naisy, growing and groping America.” 

The evolution of and changes in Stieglitz’s 
aesthetics also merits further explanation in the 
text. For instance, Naef states that “Stieglitz 
was one of those rare persons capable of simul- 
taneously holding two opposite ideas,” concern- 
ing Stieglitz’s valuing of original prints, while at 
the seme time espousing the value of illustra- 
tions reproduced in multiple copies in Camera 
Work. Or, Naef speaks of Stieglitz’s increasing 
concern for photographic purism through the 
years, of Stieglitz losing “confidence in the ar- 
tistic merits represented in his collection of 
photographs,” and of Stieglitz speaking of his 
collection in 1918, “Gum, diffused lenses, (ultra) 
glycerining, were of experimental interest once. 
Steichen, Demachy, Eugene did honest work 
for the development of photographic pictorial 
expression. Most of these are of more value 
historieally than artistically. The prints are nei- 
ther painting (or its equivalents) nor photo- 
graphs.” Why and how did such philosophic 
and aesthetic conflicts and opinions evolve? 
Was it due to cultural influences, the influence 
of personalities, or the writings of critics (of 
which very little is said by Naef) or a combi- 
nation of such forces? In-depth attempts to 
explain Stieglitz’s ideas are lacking in various 
secticns of the text. 

Because so much of the collection depended 
on the very personal selections of Stieglitz, it is 
necessary to understand the man Stieglitz as 
much as the contributors to the collection, and 
therefore some of the omissions mentioned 
above are at times crucial. Naef’s book provides 
a weil researched, fairly objective account of 
Stieglitz, his work, and his collection. To un- 
derstand further dimensions of the man and the 
impact of his personality and ideas on individ- 
uals, and the growth of the spirit of modernism 
in America, one needs to consult works such as 
America and Alfred Stieglitz, Dorothy Nor- 
man’s Alfred Stieglitz: An American Seer, Wil- 
liam Homer's Alfred Stieglitz and the Ameri- 
can Avant-Garde, or the very recently pub- 
lished Georgia O’Keeffe, A Portrait by Alfred 
Stieglitz. Because the roles of artist, publisher, 
curator, and collector were so often intertwined 
in Stieglitz’s very strong personality, it is im- 
portant to view Alfred Stieglitz from a variety 
of points of view. 

In general, Naef’s book is valuable and well 
documented, perhaps one of the most compre- 
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hensive studies of the evolution of modern pho- 
tography. 

KATHERINE HOFFMAN 

University of South Carolina 


Sadakichi Hartmann, The Valiant Knights 
of Daguerre, ed. by Harry W. Lawton and 
George Knox, University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1978. 376 pp., ills. $25.00. 


A critic who claimed to have written enough on 
photography to wallpaper a palace wall is a 
good answer to those who are still unfamiliar 
with the role of photography in early 20th- 
century American art, or who think that pho- 
tography has had no significant critics. Some of 
this “wallpaper” by Sadakichi Hartmann has 
been carefully selected by Harry W. Lawton 
and George Knox to give the reader of this 
handsome book insight into the exciting and 
uncertain battles in the era of the Photo-Seees- 
sion. 

If Baudelaire called for art criticism to be 
“both amusing and poetic,” and Max Kozloff 
feels it should be “hard verbal cash on the line,” 
then Hartmann, who falls chronologically 
somewhere between, offers some poetry, formal 
analysis, and a dash of personal opinion. At 
times his writing is like a snapshot—he called 
himself a “bread and butter critic”—but fre- 
quently he is luminous, like the platinum prints 
of which he so frequently wrote. 

Thomas F. Barrow offers a concise foreword, 
and the editors provide an informative, care- 
fully notated introduction. What follows are 19 
critical essays ranging from “The Daguerreo- 
type” to “The Esthetic Significance of the Mo- 
tion Picture,” the latter a short, but perceptive 
piece for 1912. As to the daguerreotype, Hart- 
mann reveals himself as a literary person rather 
than as an historian, for he exaggerates the 
length of the typical portrait exposure, claims 
the daguerreotype was never popular (the edi- 
tors correct this), and has Delacroix instead of 
Delaroche saying, “From this day, painting is 
dead!” 

The remaining 26 essays treat individual 
photographers, from the famous to the virtually 
unknown. An extensive bibliography, admit- 
tedly not complete, has been compiled by Mi- 
chael J. Elderman. The writings are generously 
illustrated, often with half-page and sometimes 
full-page reproductions. The quality of the 
many reproductions is from excellent to fair, 


a face as well as Watts.” 

In “A Plea for Straight Photography,” Hart- 
mann defines the role of the critic as one who 
“must be able to think independently of any 
tradition, of any set idea of what is right and 
wrong, and be ready to try and understand what 
the photographic workers have to say.” And 
from his writing about Edward Steichen, Hart- 
mann claims that “art criticism is to me nothing 
but a peculiar mania for searching in every 
expression of art, and life as well, for its most 
individual, perhaps innermost, essence.” 

Hartmann was the most prolific contributor 
to the Photo-Secession’s Camera Work, now 
acclaimed as America’s first and greatest avant- 
garde publication. He, like Stieglitz, came to 
believe that photographs should be created 
solely through photographic practices, an aes- 
thetic that has been seriously challenged in 
recent years. If modernism is viewed as a con- 
tinuing act of simplification, then photography 
has its limitations in that, according to Hart- 
mann, eliminating elements cannot be carried 
as far as in other media. Conversely, he believed 
that photographers should not attempt more 
than one or two subjects in a photograph. He 
recognized the importance that chance played 
in photography and wrote that, “an artistic 
photograph is, nevertheless, the rarest thing 
under the sun.” There do seem to be reasons, 
other than ignorance and Philistinism, why 
most artists and critics of that era did not 
wholeheartedly embrace the new medium. 

Just as Hartmann can balance his evalua- 
tions of photography with a knowledge of paint- 
ing, so he can look at Western art's obsessions 
with originality, as opposed to the Japanese use 
of repetition with minor variations. In an article 
on Stieglitz he does find some masterpieces 
such as “On the Seine,” which he claims show 
that decoration is the course of modern art. In 
portraiture he predicts the “brutalist” approach 
or “shotgun” technique of exposures will yield 
the best results. He still leaves some room for 
19th-century didacticism, but mainly one is 
struck by his perception of important trends. 

The phrase “valiant knights of Daguerre” is 
how Hartmann colorfully describes the photog- 
raphers who staged the exhibit, or “Secession 
Shrine,” in Pittsburgh. Those interested in re- 
searching women in photography will discover 
that the “knights” included Rose Clark, Mary 
Devens, Mary M. Russel, Zaida Ben-Yúsuf, Eva 
Watson Schütze, and Gertrude Käsebier. 





depending, I think, on whether the-reproduc- 
tion is from a copy print of the original or from 
a half-screen reproduction. 

Discussing portraiture seems an especial 
forte of this critic, who was himself the subject 
of many paintings and photographs. In “Por- 
trait Painting and Portrait Photography,” the 
editors have wisely included examples of the 
work of such artists as Bonnat, Boldini, Lem- 
bach, Vinton, and Lorn, as well as the more 
familiar painters. His fast-moving pen gets 
ahead of his critical judgment, however, when 
he skims past Rembrandt, among others, in 
claiming that “since Leonardo da Vinci nobody 
has expressed the soul life of a human being in 


be hard pressed to unseat the great “knights” 
Stieglitz, Steichen, and Coburn. The impor- 
tance of Clarence H. White and F. Holland Day 
to the Secessionist movement is evident in 
many of the writings. White was called “a me- 
teor through space” because of his rapid as- 
cendancy from an Ohio photographer to a lead- 
ing figure on the New York photographic scene. 
Hartmann believed that the American West 
would produce the most individual artists, al- 
though he singled out Day, a wealthy Boston 
eccentric, for some of his highest praise. For 
years Day’s photographs of Christ's passion and 
of nudes conversing with herms in the woods 
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From reading Hartmann-a revisionist would —— 


seemed Symbolist and dated compared to the 
work of Stieglitz. Now that directed, sequential, 
literary photographs have attracted wide atten- 
tion, these prototypes take on renewed interest. 

An essay on E. S. Curtis, the photographer 
of American Indians, is worth comparing with 
one on Frederick I. Munson, who spent years 
photographing Indians in the Southwest. Writ- 
ing on documentary photography is far re- 
moved from the aestheticism of the Secession 
movement, but this simply underscores the 
critic's ability to grasp significant work in the 
many areas of photographic exploration. 

Hartmann was born in Japan to a Japanese 
mother and a German father, while Arnold 
Genthe, a Ph.D. in philology, left his native 
Germany for San Francisco, where he became 
a portrait photographer of fashionable people. 
Genthe, like Hartmann, is also multi-faceted, 
and the essay on his photography in Japan 
suggests that more consideration of this pho- 
tographer may be in order. In assessing 
Genthe's photographs of Japan Hartmann 
writes, 


About the pattern of each of his pictures 
he greatly concerns himself: he adjusts 
lines and harmonizes forms by selecting 
the most favorable viewpoint, and he 
plans his light and dark grays with the 
closest consideration for its balance, not 
only of area but of degree. As a conse- 
quence his work has definitely the charm 
and suavity and repose; it bears the 
stamp of scholarly consideration and ma- 
tured judgment, and there is in its re- 
straint evidence that he has mastered 
the most perplexing of artistic problems, 
how to use his material to the best ad- 
vantage. 


Hartmann believed criticism should not be 
biographical, and he never lived to finish his 
own biography. In his writing, nevertheless, 
something of the photographer's personality is 
usually revealed. For example, he finds that 
“Steichen was proud, eccentric, intolerant,” 
opinions not to be gleaned from most photog- 
raphy books, Then he will inject conversation 
with the photographer into his criticism. He 
says “Good night” to Steichen who replies, 
“Come again!” Quaint, but no less meaningful 
than today's recorded interviews in which an 
artist's grunt is transcribed for the reader's ed- 
ification. 

Supposedly Hartmann’s writing could 
wound, and he was both feared and revered by 
photographers. Such severity led the editor of 
The Photographic Times to show Gertrude 
Käsebier the manuscript about her with an 
offer to delete certain passages. With nobleness 
characteristic of the Photo-Secession, she re- 
fused to permit editorial changes. Käsebier is 
mentioned in positive and negative tones in 
several essays, and while he basically admires 
her work, he is unwilling to support Stieglitz's 
claim that she was the leading portrait photog- 
rapher. Hartmann finds Day is more imagina- 
tive and that Käsebier leans too heavily on the 
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styles of old masters, though he does believe 
that her commercial work is important in ele- 
vating public taste. 

Such sermons, however, are not what earned 
Hartmann the title “King of Bohemia,” and 
there are several references to his drunken 
brawls. Stieglitz apparently tried to keep Hart- 
mann from the elegant luncheons with his co- 
terie for fear of the critic's erratic behavior, 

J. C. Strauss captured something of Hart- 
mann’s public image when he pictured him on 
a pedestal in a gallery as a fin-de-siecle dandy. 
A photograph by his daughter Wistaria Hart- 
mann Linton, who collaborated on this book, 
shows a very different Hartmann, old and worn 
out, as he leans on an improvised gate before 
his shack on the Morongo Indian Reservation 
in 1943. This book and an earlier catalog, The 
Life and Times of Sadakichi Hartmann, also 
by the University of California Press, help to 
place him, not back up on that gallery pedestal, 
but securely at the Secession round table where, 
as his alter ego “Sidney Allan,” he was a pivotal 
figure in helping to define and promote photog- 
raphy as a fine art. 

JOHN FULLER 
S.U.N.Y., Oswego 


Harold Francis Pfister, Facing the Light: 
Historic American Portrait Daguerreotypes, 
Smithsonian Institution Press, Washington, 
D.C., 1978. 380 pp., 328 ills. $25.00. 


Harold Francis Pfister’s presentation of daguer- 
reotype portraiture is successful both as an 
illustrated biography of mostly eminent 19th- 
century Americans and as an important addi- 
tion to the growing scholarship on the history 
of photography. This is not one more book of 
photographs with scanty and hastily prepared 
text, but is the high quality publication one 
associates with the Smithsonian Institution. 
The book was prepared in conjunction with 
an exhibition at the National Portrait Gallery 
(September 22, 1978-January 15, 1979), and the 
special problems of displaying daguerreotypes 
and researching their history are outlined in the 
introduction. In the preface William F. Stapp, 
Smithsonian Curator of Photographs, traces 
the development of the daguerreotype. A peek 
at the back of the book reveals a 67-page catalog 
followed by a useful bibliography on both pho- 
tography and the subjects of the daguerreo- 
types. Several of the essays have been written 
by Frederick S. Voss, Amy Henderson, and 
Linda Ayres. Since the writing is essentially in 
a straightforward manner, no break in style is 
noted between these specialists and the author. 
Viewing many small daguerreotypes in a gal- 
lery can be tiresome, since one must be close to 
the object, and frequently it is necessary. to 
move slightly to see more than just one’s own 
reflection. Still, no half-tone reproduction, how- 
ever good, can capture the haunting quality of 
a daguerreotype, which consists of mercury 
amalgam that forms the direct positive against 
a field of the mirror-like silver plate. Most of 
the pictures in the text are presented as though 
the originals were whole plates (6% x 8%”), 


when in fact only a few are so luxurious in 
dimension. Since the pages are 8% x 11”, the 
choice to enlarge seems a good one, though 
purists may argue that a half plate (41% x 5%”) 
can be effective with very large margins and 
convey a more truthful idea of the original. 
Catalog number, title, and source are indicated 
beneath the picture, but for dates, size, and 
other data one must refer to the catalog. 

Surface scratches, tarnish, and impressions 
left by the framing are regarded as patination 
showing age and dignity, though in a few cases, 
such as William Hickling Prescott's portrait, 
the marks interfere too much with the image. 
Since daguerreotypes are without grain, vir- 
tually any degree of enlargement is possible, so 
these oversize copies are very crisp and are 
reproduced with a good tonal scale that usually 
reveals sufficient texture in the black clothing 
so common to the subjects. 

Only a few of the daguerreotypes are “old 
friends” that appear in earlier studies on the 
history of the daguerreotype. The many catalog 
reproductions are usually about 114 x 14” and 
include not only the works in the texts, but 
additional images. Great care has been exer- 
cised to provide information about these pic- 
tures, so this catalog section is an important 
reference tool. 

The text covers the heyday of the daguerreo- 
type in America, from 1840 to about 1860, and 
appropriately begins with a portrait of Samuel 
F. B. Morse, often called the “Father of Amer- 
ican Photography.” In the dozen subsequent 
essays the arts are well represented, with por- 
traits and biographical sketches of Mathew 
Brady, Thomas Cole, Asher B. Durand, Rem- 
brandt Peale, and Thomas Sully. The remain- 
der of the book treats mostly writers, ministers, 
military officers, and politicians. In connection 
with military and expeditionary art and daguer- 
reotypy, Seth Eastman is included, as is Peter 
Britt, who opened the first daguerrean studio 
in Oregon. 

The topographical masterpieces produced by 
post-Civil War photographers, the legends 
about their wanderings, and the geographical 
locations that bear their names tend to obscure 
their predecessors, who blazed trails and made 
daguerreotypes to provide evidence for railroad 
routes to the West. Pfister gives due attention 
to explorer John C. Frémont and his daguerreo- 
typist Solomon Nunes Carvalho in an account 
of Frémont's fifth and last expedition west in 
1853-54. No examples of Carvalho's work are 
included, since this is outside the scope of the 
book, but the extreme difficulties of making 
daguerreotypes in the wilderness are vividly 
recounted. 

That the daguerreotype was regarded as one 
of the wonders of the age, as well as a useful 
recording device, is underscored with an ac- 
count of Commodore Perry's expedition to Ja- 
pan, where the daguerreotype, as well as the 
telegraph, was demonstrated. Though the artist 
and historian Benson J. Lossing is the subject 
of a daguerreotype and proclaimed the medium 
“truly one of the most extraordinary discoveries 
of the age,” he made no mention of this inven- 
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follow a prescribed historical model, and it is 
not authentically significant in any traditional 
way, yet one has, initially, only old historical 
models and an old sense of significance to grasp 
it. The contradiction of the critic’s position— 
and it is usually the critic rather than the his- 
torian who has the caurage to face this contra- 
diction—is overcome by acknowledging that 
while the art has historical roots, in full flower 
it has a meaning that cannot be comprehended 
in traditional terms. It breathes the air of a new 
history, and even its roots are nourished by this 
new history. Pincus-Witten seems to avoid the 
difficulties of seeing present art in terms of the 
present by willing present art into old cate- 
gories, establishing a deliberate historical sym- 
metry between past and present art. This sym- 
metry saves present art from the always 
threatening oblivion of time, as well as rein- 

. forces the significance of the past art; allied, 
both seem more durable and meaningful than 
each would on its own. The establishment of 
historical symmetry becomes a way of forcing 
consensus about new art by attaching it to the 
already arrived-at consensus about an older art. 
Thus, the new art does not have to achieve its 
significance, but receives it. This is the full 
import of giving the new art an important and 
well-established historical “precedent”—of 
treating the new “historically.” 

It might be noted that Pincus-Witten is not 
alone in using this technique. In fact, it is fairly 
standard among historians. For example, Wal- 
ter Friedlander, in From David to Delacroix, 
gives a constellation of late 18th- and early 
19th-century French artists new dignity and 
status by “comparing” them to a constellation 
of 16th-century Italian artists. The develop- 
ment of the French art, by being treated as if it 
ran parallel to—and so was following the model 
of—the Italian art, acquires a significance it 
would not have if it was simply treated as “the 
product of its times.” (It is in fact harder to 
show how an art is the product of its times than 
to show its conformity to a historical model or 
precedent.) The development of the French art 
is said to follow the development from classical 
High Renaissance style through Mannerist 
style to romantic Baroque style, thereby dem- 
onstrating the continuing fruitfulness of the 
Italian art and the heroic character of the 
French art—as though there was one single 
grand manner of primary development in art, 
all other manners of development being incon- 
sequential or secondary. One sees here an at- 
tempt te retain the idea of a “mainstream.” 
both as a convenience for analysis and to con- 
firm a settled sense of significance. The only 
difference—and it is a crucial one—between 
Pincus-Witten’s treatment of Post-Minimalism 
on a Post-Impressionist model and Friedlän- 
der's treatment of late 18th- and early 19th- 
century French art on a 16th-century Italian 
model, is that when Friedlánder wrote the value 
of the French art was as widely acknowledged, 
‘if not as fully clarified, as that of the Italian art. 
But the value of Post-Minimalist art is still a 
matter of serious debate, Consensus about it is 
not as clear as that about Post-Impressionism, 
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which is safely “historical.” 

Thus, Pincus-Witten's use of Post-Impres- 
sionism as a historical model for Post-Minimal- 
ism leads him to overlook some obvious yet 
very important facts about both. First, socially 
and historically the French art world of 1880- 
1900 is not the same as the New York art world 
in the late '60s and early '70s. (Which is not to 
speak of the intervening history between them.) 
Second, factors such as “expressive painterli- 
ness” have very different meanings or implica- 
tions in the earlier and later art, and different 
forms and usages as well. Superficial consist- 
ency of material technique is secondary to the 
profoundly different intentions with which it is 
used. Third, the historical approach treats past 
historical development, and the significance 
with which it is regarded, as paradigmatic and 
exemplary, thereby pre-empting if not entirelv 
falsifying contemporary historical develop- 
ment, and the significance that it might come 
to have. This is perhaps the most crucial meth- 
odological difficulty of the historical approach: 
to eternalize past history into an abstract ab- 
solute is to devalue present history, for its sig- 
nificance is made to depend on its conformity 
to the absolute past. Unexpectedly, by under- 
standing Post-Minimalism through Post- 
Impressionism Pincus-Witten raises doubts 
about Post-Minimalism’s importance, and its 
ability to stand on its own, for that importance 
is dependent on the importance of Post-Impres- 
sionism. In a sense, by looking to the past for 
the source of Post-Minimalism's significance, 
its future meaning is limited. Its present signif- 
icance may be at the expense of its possible 
value, especially since, in Pincus-Witten’s com- 
prehensive and tendentious treatrnent of it, 
Post-Minimalism seems so completely con- 
sumed by the categories with which it is under- 
stood. Finally, while it is true that Post-Impres- 
sionism “derives from the formal inquiries 
posed by Impressionism,” and that Post-Mini- 
malism derives from the formal inquiries posed 
by Minimalism, the nature of the inquiries 
posed by each are radically—irreconcilably— 
different. “The nerve center of Minimalism,” as 
Pincus-Witten says, “was its attachment to the 
‘pre-executive,’ the intellectual.” But the nerve 
center of Impressionism might be defined as its 
attachment to the “execution” of perception— 
the conception of perception as something to 
be deliberately executed, rather than something 
that simply happens. By suggesting—more 
than suggesting, insisting—that Post-Minimal- 
ism follows the model of. Post-Impressionism, 
and by finding in the former the taking of 
options first significantly proposed in modern 
art by the latter, Pincus-Witten implies a grand, 
ultimate affinity between the two. This is sim- 
ply not the case, and cannot be made to be the 
case, however hard it is urged. The question 
remains, after the Post-Impressionist assimila- 
tion of Post-Minimalism into the art historical 
past: what does Post-Minimalism mean in the 
present, and what will it mean for the future? 

Pincus-Witten's second method—his philo- 
sophical approach—brings us no closer than the 
historical method to understanding the authen- 


tic “presentness” of Post-Minimalism, although 
it means to give us the intellectual essence of 
Post-Minimalism, much as the historical 
method meant to give us its stylistic essence. 
But again the question arises as to whether, in 
acknowledging the philosophical dimension of 
Post-Minimalism, we are truly making contact 
with its “nerve center,” truly reaching to its 
roots. The philosophy is presented in a rather 
truncated, abrupt way, which tends to over- 
generalize the art it deals with, even more than 
the historical approach does. The art is too 
readily subsumed in its loosely conceived intel- 
lectuality, much as the historical method too 
readily subsumes it in its stylistic affinities, and 
much as modernism too readily subsumes it in 
its materiality. In fact, the philosophical and 
historical methods are used in a reductive way 
typical of modernist thinking, which not only 
deprives the art of its fullness of being but 
foreshortens our sense of its philosophical and 
historical import—by foreshortening our sense 
of what it means to be philosophical and his- 
torical (just as modernism foreshortens our 
sense of what a medium is and how it functions). 

Pincus-Witten’s philosophical approach 
shows itself on the title page: the book is divided 
into three sections, “pictorial/sculptural,” “ep- 
istemology,” and “ontology.” Following Mel 
Bochner, Pincus-Witten defines the last two as 
follows: “ontological activity tends ... to em- 
phasize the self-referential and the theatrical 
gesture,” while “epistemological activity ... is 


engaged in the study of knowledge as its own ~~ 


end.” Pincus-Witten quickly translates these 
notions into stylistic terms: the “ontological 
Conceptualist ... is most readily understood in 
terms of his art historical connectedness with 
Dadaism,” while the “modern mediating move- 
ment” of the “epistemological Conceptualist 

. is Minimalism.” It is comforting to know 
that art and philosophy once again coincide at 
the root, but philosophy here has been miscon- 
ceived in order to giye art a grand self-concep- 
tion. Ontological inquiry into being is reduced 
to near absurdity by being connected to the 
self-referential and theatrical, and epistemolog- 
ical inquiry into knowledge is conceived primi- 
tively by being connected with the Minimalist 
interest in primary structures and mechanical 
formulas—perceptual and conceptual ge- 
stalts—as points of departure for artistic con- 
struction. These connections are exasperating 
if one respects both philosophy and art. It is 
doubtful that the art in question can be said to 
partake- in- ontological- or- epistemological- in: 
quiry in the true sense of such inquiry. If the 
art is understood as making a contribution to 
ontology and epistemology, then that contri- 
bution can only be understood as a shallow one. 
The fact that Bochner, in his use by Pincus- 
Witten, makes no reference to the characteristic 
methods of ontological and epistemological in- 
quiry, nor to any previous inquiries, suggests 
that he is more interested in giving the art in 
question the aura of philosophical consequence 
(as though that was the supreme consequence) 
than in making it truly philosophical. By being 
said to be philosophical a “Minimal” art is given 
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I must confess that I am unable to harmonize 
these facts and these dates with the meaning 
conveyed by Professor Cleaver's footnote. 

GEORGE LEVITINE 
University of Maryland 


To the Editor: 


One point raised by Edward J. Olszewski in his 
careful review of my book on Correggio (Art 
Journal, Winter 1978/79, XXXVIII/2) indi- 
cates that I did not make my own point clear. 
I should therefore be very grateful for a little 
space in which to do so, 


Mr. Olszewski quotes a statement of mine in 
connection with the Camera di S. Paolo: “the 
meaning is so obscure that we must conclude 
that it was intended to be so.” He comments: 
“the lack of total [sic] agreement does not war- 
rant the observation.” 

I should have added the words “without ex- 
planation” before “it was intended to be so.” If 
learned modern commentators put forward 
widely differing interpretations of the same 
work there is no reason to believe that the 
meaning was clearer im the 16th century-=just 
as the early references to Correggio's two alle- 





gories for Isabella d’Este show that they v 
not readily intelligible even then. I would th 
fore conclude that the intelligibility or oth 
wise of the Camera di S. Paolo frescoes wc 
have been intended by the patroness to 
dependent on whether or not she was prepa 1 
to explain it to those whom she permitted to 
see the room. And I suspect that such an as- 
sumption was frequently made in the case of 
allegorical subject matter in Renaissance paint- 
ing. 
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William Carlos Williams and 


the American Scene, 1920-1940 
Dickran Tashjian 


William’s interests, writings, and wide ac- 
quaintaneeship among artists provide a guide 
to the American avant-garde in this study of 
literature and the visual arts of the 1920s and 
1930s. An essay of moderate length comple- 
ments 129 black-and-white illustrations and 
16 color plates. This lavishly illustrated vol- 
ume coincides with the 1979 Whitney Mu- 
seum showing. 


$30.00, large format x 





Back in print rt 
by popular demand— 


African Art in 


Motion 
Icon and Act in the Collection 
of Katherine Coryton White 


Robert Farris Thompson 


“Perhaps the most important and 
illuminating book to appear in 
recent years on the subject of| 
African art. scholarship and 
writing at its best.” — Artscanada 

“A major new contribution to the 


















EDUCATIONAL TRANS- 
PARENCIES — Three Cat- 
alogues and a new sup- 
plement. listing. over 
. 16,000 color slides on no- 
table works of Architec- 
ture, Sculpture, Land- 
scaping, Stained Glass, 
etc. all photographed by 
a full time architectural 
photographer .... For 
catalogues (3) & supple- 
ment please remit $3.50 


to cover costs. 


Catalogue I. American Architecture and the Related Arts. 
Historical to Modern Architecture in America including, 
Landscaping Fountains, Monumental Sculpture. 

Catalogue IH. Church and Temple Architecture around the 
World. Historical to Modern Churches & Temples including 
Stained Glass and Religious Appointments. 

Catalogue Ill. Foreign Supplement—Containing : several 
thousand notable works of architecture from Canada, Mex- 
ico, Europe, Brazil, etc. 


For three Catalogues € Supplement please remit $3.50 to 
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